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PREFACE. 


At  the  earnest  request  of  my  present  class  of  students,  I  have 
given  my  consent  to  their  having  my  compend  of  doctrinal  the- 
ology published,  mainly  for  their  own  use.  At  first,  it  was  to 
have  been  done  from  a  transcript  copy  of  the  publisher,  but, 
on  his  subsequent  solicitation,  I  consented  to  review  my  own 
manuscript,  and  fill  out  some  important  parts  that  had  been 
merely  indicated  as  notes  and  questions  to  be  developed  in  the 
lecture  room.     This  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  but,  want  of 

time  still  leaves  the  work  incomplete much  remains  to  be 

worked  out  by  the  student,  and  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

For  want  of  type,  blanks  appear  where  Hebrew  terms  were 
used  in  the  manuscript,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the 
publisher  made  the  types  himself.  He  has  also  indicated  Greek 
words  by  Eoman  characters,  using  generally,  however,  a  small 
capital  A  and  o  for  eta  and  omega. 

The  proof-reading  has  been  done  by  the  publisher  alone,  not 
by  myself.  For  the  general  typographical  accuracy  he  deserves 
the  praise. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  setting  up  a  single  page  at  a  time. 
The  publisher  is  no  practical  printer,  but  he  has  done  his  work 
well,  both  as  printer  and  proof-reader — a  desire  to  save  the 
students  the  labor  of  transcribing,  has  been  his  main  induce- 
ment to  undertake  this  onerous  task.  His  reward  is  not  pe- 
cuniary, but  a  consciousness  of  serving  his  brethren. 

We  have  printed  only  sixty  copies  in  addition  to  those  need- 
ed by  the  students.  These  are  intended  mainly  for  future  classes. 

This  much  it  seems  necessary  for  me  to  say  in  a  preface,  that 
any  outside  of  the  class,  who  may  happen  to  read  it  may  un- 
derstand my  relation  to  it. 

.   Missionary  Institute,         {     H.  Zieglek. 
Selinsgrove,  Pa..  Jan.  1878. 
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DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


PRELIMINARY  TOPICS. 


I.  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY* 

1 .  Subjective  Religion. 
It  is  reverence  for  God  or  piety  towards  Him . 
This  implies  two  things — ,  1)  The  knowledge  of 
God  :  viz.,  of  His  existence,  nature,  attributes  and 
works;  of  His  relation  to  men,  and  His  disposition 
towards  them,  and  also  of  His  will —  2)  Affec- 
tions and  conduct  correspondent  with  this  knowl- 
edge ;  or  the  application  of  this  knowledge,  t 

*  Knapp's  Christian  Theology,  pp.  25 — 27. 

f  Kurtz,  in  his  Christliche  R3ligions-Lehre,  defines  religion  thus — 
"The  essence  of  religion  consists  in  the  communion  of  man  with  God;' 
and  the  object  of  which  communion,  he  states  to  be,  "the  participation 
of  man  in  the  holiness,  happiness,  and  salvation  of  God."  But  since 
man  has  lost  this  original  communion,  he  regards  the  following  as  a 
more  correct  definition  of  religion — "The  restoration  of  man  to  that 
communion  with  God,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  sin." 

Again,  he  remarks — /'Every  religion  is  false  which,  although  de- 
siring this  restoration,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  and  exemplifying  it, 
because  it  does  not  possess  the  appropriate  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing it.  That  is  the  true  and  perfect  religion  in  which  this  resto- 
ration is  not  merely  the  object  of  desire,  but  in  which  it  ie  also  fully 
attained  in  all  its  relations."  Intro.,  $%  1  and  2. 
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2.  Objective  Religion. 
It  is  the  whole  sum  of  doctrines  respecting  God 
and  His  will. 

3.  The  Science  of  Religion. 
It  is  that  science  which  comprises  every  thing 
relative  to  the   knowledge  and  reverence  of  God. 
Or,  it  is  a  discussion  of  the  subject  matter  of  objec- 
tive religion. 

4.  Tlieoretic  Religion. 

It  refers  to  our  knowledge  of  God;  and  is,  there- 
fore, that  part  of  religion  about  which  the  under- 
standing is  concerned.   (See  1.   1),  supra. ) 

5.  Practical  Religion. 

It  refers  to  our  affections  and  conduct  towards 
God  and  our  fellow-men;  it  is,  therefore,  that  part 
of  religion  about  which  the  will  is  concerned. 
(See  1.  2),  supra. ) 

6.  Experimental  Religion. 
It  has  reference  to  the  changes  and  dispositions 
which  are  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  truth. 

7.  The  Principal  Religions,  der iced  from  the  no- 
tions which  men  have  of  God,  and  from 
their  manner  of  worshiping  Him. 

1)  THE  HEATHEN  RELIGION,    2)  THE  JEWISH,*   3)  THE 
CHRISTIAN,    4)  THE  MOHAMMEDAN, (Began,  A.D.612.) 

8.  Definition  of  Theology. 

It  is  properly  a  treatise  concerning  God  ;  (logos 
peri  Theou  ;  )  and  it  may  be  either  a  history  of 


The  calling  yi'  Abraham,  13.  C,  1921.    Dep.  from  Egypt,  B.  C,  1491. 
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God  ;  (narrgMo  de  Dm.)  or  the  doctrine  concerning 

God,   (doctrina  de  Dt  <>. )      See  I  lompend  on  Xat.  Theol.,  p.  •">.  I 

9.  Tlie  Several  Significations  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  term,  Theology,  [  Theologia. ) 

1)  The  most  ancient  heathen  Greeks  (  Narratio 
used  it  to  designate  a  history   which <        de 
any  one  wrote  of  the  gods.  I       deo. 

2)  The  early  church-fathers  used  the  word  to 
designate  the  doctrine  concerning  God,  as  a  part 
of  all  religion,  and  sometimes  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  nature  of  Christ  in  opposition  (      Doctrina 
to  His  human  nature, (oikonomia.)  <  de 
Sometimes  it  designates  the  whole  (         Deo. 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. ::: 

3)  In  the  twelfth  century.  t  it  began  to  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  learned  and  scientific  instruction 
in  religion.  This  is  its  present  signification. 

4  )  In  the  seventeenth  century,  many  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  gave  the  name  theology  to  any  know- 
ledge respecting  God  and  divine  things.  It  conse- 
quently often  designates  the  whole  sum  of  chris- 
tian doctrines,  and  is  thus  synonymous  with  "2)". 

10.  The  Relation  which  Theology  and  Religion 
bear  to  each  other. 

Theology  is  employed  about  religion,  and  has 
the  truths  of  religion  for  its  object. 

11.  I*  if  proper,  therefore,  to  oppose  Theology  fo 
Religion?  and  to  understand  as  many  modems  do, 
by  the  latter,  a  knowledge  of  (rod  which  is  not  lea  m- 
ed  and  scientific? 

*  Am.  Ency.,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  593.  f  Peter  Abelard. 
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"  It  is  not,  because  theology  is  employed  about  re- 
ligion, and  has  the  truths  of  religion  for  its  object." 

12.  What  Relation  do  Theological  Instruction  and 
a  Theological  knowledge  of  Religion  bear  to  Cate- 
chetical Instruction  and  a  Catechetical  knowledge  of 
Religion  ? 

''The  latter  is  popular,  i.  e.,  it  is  suited  to  men 
in  general,  whilst  the  former  Js  adapted  only  to 
the  learned,  or  to  those  who  desire  to  become  so." 

13.  The  Divisions  of  the  Objective  Truths  of  Reli- 
gion. 

l)The  theoretic  part, or  theoretic  theology, (Glaub- 
ens-Lehre.)  This  is  called  also  Dogmatic  Theology. 
2)  The  practical  part,  (Parcenetica.)  This  is  call- 
ed also  Moral  Theology,   (Moral,)  and  Ethics. 

14.  T/ie  two  senses  in  ivhich  theologians  have  for- 
merly employed  the  term  dogmatic  theology. 

1)  To  express  the  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  concerning  any  doctrine  or  principle. 
This  is  properly  Historical  Theology,  ( theologia 
historica.) 

2)  To  designate  the  principle  or  doctrine  itself, 
(decretum  or  doctrina.)  This  is  called  theoretical 
theology  in  opposition  to  practical  or  moral  the- 
ology. 

15.  What  have  the  doctrines  contained  in  Dog- 
matic and  Practical  Theology  been  called,  and  to 
what  have  they  been  opposed? 

These  doctrines  have  been  termed  theses  and 
they  have  been  opposed  to  polemics.     Thus  we 


man's  true  destination.  5 

have  the  terms,  theologia  thetica,  and  theologia  an- 
tiihetica  or  polemica,  also  called  critical  theology. 

II.    RELIGION  THE  MEANS  OF  THE  MORAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  PERFECTION  OF  MAN.  * 

1.  The  True  Destination  of  Man,  Considered  as 
a  Reasonable  Being. 

(1.)  Man  has  a  capacity  for  moral  improve- 
ment, t  It  is  a  settled  point  that  man  can  become 
morally  better  than  he  actually  is.  Every  man 
knows  this  from  his  own  conciousness.  It  is  also 
a  deduction  of  reason,  from  the  nature  of  our  mor- 
al faculties.  The  understanding  enables  us  to  see 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  the  will 
endows  us  with  the  power  to  choose  and  execute, 
i.  e.,  to  choose  an  end,  and  also,  the  means  and  ex- 
ecutive acts  requisite  to  accomplish  that  end ;  and 
finally  conscience  comes  to  our  assistance  in  its 
impulsive  and  retributive  functions,  asserting  and 
enforcing  its  authoritative  mandates,  and  reprov- 
ing and  encouraging  us  by  its  judicial  decisions 
and  righteous  retributions. 

Thus  the  will  is  continually  influenced  in  favor 
of  the  right  and  against  the  wrong.  In  short,  there 
is  in  our  nature  an  internal  capacity  for  moral 
improvement  and  therefore,  also  its  possibility. 

(2.)  This  capacity  for  moral  improvement  is  an 
incontrovertible  proof,  that  man  is  designed  for  a 
higher  moral  perfection  than  he  commonly  pos- 
sesses or  attains.  We  reason  thus — The  essential 
nature,  or  internal  capacity  of  any  thing  always 
determines  its  design  or  destination.    It  is  the  na- 

*  Knapp,  pp.  27,  28.    f  Two  classes  of  arguments,  viz.,  the  a  priori, 
and  the  a  posteriori.  6®"  Cultivate  the  habit  of  classifying  argu- 

ments, rules,  doctrines,  etc.     Authors  often  classify  without  making 
a  formal  statement  of  such  classification. 
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ture  of  a  seed  to  develope  a  germ  ;  therefore,  it  was 
designed  to  develope  a  germ.  Thus  also,  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  foot,  lungs,  heart,  etc.,  to  perform, 
each  one,  certain  specific  functions;  therefore,  each 
of  these  organs  was  designed  for  its  own  special 
functions. 

Again,  man  has  a  capacity Jfor  moral  improve- 
ment ;  therefore,  his  true  destination  must  be  ever 
progressive  moral  perfection,  (or  as  the  Bible  terms 
it,)  holiness,  and  the  happiness  proportionately 
connected  with  it.  . 

2.  Why  do  not  all  Men  Attain  to  that  Degree  of 
Moral  Perfection  for  lohich  God  has  Designed  Them? 

Because  in  all  men,  in  their  natural  state,  bod- 
ily appetite  is  predominant;  i.  e.,  stronger  than 
moral  principle.  ( See  my  Cats.,  Ques.  435-438.) 

This  predominance  of  the  bodily  appetites  may 
be  accounted  for  in  two  ways — :  (1)  That  men  eith- 
er are  deficient  in  the  power  requisite  to  govern 
their  appetites  and  perform  what  is  good ;  or  (2) 
That  they  do  not  properly  employ  the  power  which 
they  do  possess. 

3.  The  Source  tvhence  We  Must  Obtain  the  Power 
of  Increasing  in  Moral  Excellence. 

A.    The  Source  Is  Not  In  Ourselves. 

It  is  not  true,  as  many  have  maintained,  that 
man  can  be  made  morally  virtuous  and  perfect 
without  religious  motives,  simply  by  means  of  a 
merely  philosophical  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
duties  which  natural  law  prescribes,  or  by  means 


man's  true  destination. 

of  a  clear  and  lively  perception  of  moral  truths. 
Those  who  hold  this  opinion  reason  thus  — 


"When  men  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  natural  law,  and  be- 
lieve that  rewards  and  happiness  are  inseparably 
connected  with  obedience,  they  will  find  this  con- 
viction and  this  hope  of  the  reward  which  virtue 
always  bestows  sufficient  to  impel  and  empower 
them  to  the  practice  of  virtue." 

The  Objections  to  this  Theory  are , 

(a)  That  whilst  it  might  apply  to  a  being  pure- 
ly rational,  such  as  man  is  not,  it  is  wholly  untrUe 
in  its  application  to  beings,  composed  as  we  are, 
of  reason  and  sense,  especially  in  our  fallen  condi- 
tion. 

(b)  Experience  speaks  clearly  and  decidedly 
against  this  theory  ;  for  the  fullest  conviction  of 
duty  is  far  from  giving  men  the  power  to  over- 
come their  sinful  inclinations  and  desires. 

As  examples,  take  your  own  experience — also  the 
great  multitude  of  philosophical  teachers  of  morals 
in  all  ages,  both  in  Christian  and  heathen  lands. 

B.  The  True  Source  Is  Religion. 
First,  TJie  proposition  stated. 
It  is  found  in  our  relation  to  God,  or,  in  our  be- 
lief in  Him,  as  our  Supreme  Governor,  Lawgiver 
and  Judge ;  for  this  alone  can  impart  the  power 
we  need  in  order  to  rule  over  our  animal  propensi- 
ties #and  lead  holy  lives.  ( Plan  of  Salv'n.,  Ch.  I.) 
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Second,    The  proof. 

(a)  We  neither  possess  nor  know  of  any  power 
stronger  than  religion,  for  promoting  the  moral 
perfection  of  our  race.  * 

(b)  This  fact  proves  religion  to  be,  the  divinely 
appointed  means  for  enabljng  us  to  obtain 
strength  to  lead  a  new  and  holy  life. 

(c)  The  fact,  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  re- 
ligions in  the. world,  and  that  these  frequently 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  does  not  invalidate 
this  conclusion  ;  for,  if  we  subtract  from  all  these 
religions  whatever  in  them  is  false  or  incidental, 
and  retain  only  what  is  essential,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which,  the  whole  race  is  agreed viz., 

the  idea  of  piety  to  God,  and  of  a  righteous  retri- 
bution to  be  expected  from  Him  as  Supreme  Law- 
giver and  Judge,  we  shall  still  have  left  us  the 
very  best  spring  of  real  or  supposed  virtues,  and, 
therefore,  the  means  appointed  by  God  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  man. 

(d)  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that 
man  by  nature  is  no  more  capable  of  obeying  the 
requirements  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  those 
of  a  merely  philosophical  system  of  morals,  t 

True  he  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  much 
more  exalted  and  reasonable  than  any  other  sys- 
v    tern  of  religion  and  morals,  yet  this  will  not  impart 
to  him  the  necessary  strength  for  obedience. 

*  Other  means  for  securing  this  object,  are parental  authority, 

the  state,  education,  and  moral  science.  Test  these  means  relatively 
to  religion.  f  Knapp's  Christian  Theol.,  p.  31.  * 
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(e)  The  strength  requisite  for  the  practice  of 
virtue  must  be  attained  by  believing  in  the  per- 
son and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  frequently  asserted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jno.  iii.  14-16  ;  Acts  xvi.'  30,  31 ;  Eom. 
i.  16;  2  Tim.  iii.  15-17;  Jas.  ii.  20;  Matt.  vii. 
21 ;  Gal.  v.  6  ;  Acts  xv.  9.  ( Phil.  Plan  of  Salv'n., 
Chs.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 

4.  The  Important  Connection  between  Christian 
Morals  and  Christian  Doctrines . 

(1.)  Doctrines  are  the  foundation  of  ethics. 

(2.)  They  show  us  whence  we  must  obtain 
strength  for  obedience. 

(3.)  They  must  not  be  separated. 

III.    AH  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  SCIENCE  IN 
GENERAL.  *■ 

The  whole  range  of  theological  science  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  four  parts  : 

I.  Exegetical  Theology. 
This  embraces  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  requisite  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

II.  Systematic  Theology. 
This  consists  in  the  methodical  arrangement,  in- 
vestigation, and  proof  of  those  truths  and  proposi- 
tions which  constitute  the  system  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

*  Enc.  Rel.   Klg.,  pp.  78,  79.  Enc.  Am.  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  494,  495. 
Hagenbach's  Enc.  und  Method,  passim. 
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III.  Historical  Theology. 
This  includes  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  religion,  and  also 
whatever  stands  in  connection  with  it,  or  has 
originated  from  it. 

IV.  Practical  Theology. 
This  occupies  itself  with  the  whole  circle  of 
studies  directly  preparatory  to  the  exercise  of 
the  office  of  a  christian  teacher. 

ExEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

I.  Biblical   Criticism. 
II.  Biblical  Interpretation,  or  Hermeneutics. 

III.  Biblical  Exposition,  or  Exegesis. 

IV.  Biblical  Archmology . 

(  My  Plan. 

I.  Biblical  Theology. 
I    II.  Scientific  Theology. 
Systematic  Theology.  -I  III.  Historical  Theology. 

I  IV.  Symbolical  Theology.  * 

I.   Theoretical  Theology,  also  called  Dogmatical 
Theology,  and  Qlaubens-Lehre  und  Dogmatic. 
This  is  again  divided  thus , 

1.  Biblical  Theology,  which  draws  its  system 
exclusively  from  the  Bible. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  Theology,  which  exhibits  sys- 
tematically the  doctrines  of  a  church. 

3.  Polemic  Theology,  which  aims  at  the  refuta- 
tion of  false  doctrines  on  the  spot,  t 

*  Polemic  theology  is  necessarily  included  in  III.  and  IV. 
f  This  is  also  called   Theologia    Elenctica,  or  Elenctic   Theology. 
2  Tim.  iii.  16.    Also  Theologia  Antithetica. 
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4.  Apologetical  Theology,  which  is  the  defence 
and  confirmation  of  Christianity  in  general. 

II.  Moral  Theology,  also  called  Christian  Eth- 
ics and  Practical  Theology.  (  Moral. ) 

This  applies  systematically  the  Christian  rules 
of  duty  both  to  the  internal  affections  and  mo- 
tives, and  to  the  external  actions. 

III.  Didactic  Theology. 
This  is  not  properly  a  division  of  Systematic 
Theology.     The  term  arises  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  taught.     It  may  be , 

1.  Scientific  Theology,  which  puts  in  requisi- 
tion all  the  aids  of  learning.      (  Knapp,  pp.  43—46.) 

2.  Popular  Theology,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
popular  mind,  leaving  out  of  view  whatever  can 
not  be  apprehended  without  learned  attainments. 

Historical  Theology. 

I.  The  General  History  of  Religion  among 

Mankind. 

II.   The  History  of  the  Church  of  God,  or 

Church  History. 
III.  The   History  of  Doctrines.     This  includes 
Patristics  or  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

IV.  The  History  of  Creeds  and  Denominations. 

V.  Biblical  Antiquities,  or  Archaeology. 
VI.   Theological  Literature,  or  Bibliography. 

Practical  Theology. 
I.    Sacred  Rhetoric. 
1.  Homiletics.  2.  Catechetics. 
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II.     Pastoral   Duties. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  or  Law,  or  Church 

Government. 

IV.    DIVISIONS  OF    THEOLOGY,   DERIVED  FROM  ITS 
SOURCE,  SUBJECTUM,  OB.IECTUM,  AND  FROM  THE 
MANNER  OF  EXPLAINING,  TREATING  AND 
DEFENDING  IT. 

I.    FROM    ITS    SOURCE. 

1.  Natural  Theology,  which  may  again  be  fur- 
ther divided  into  Hydro-theology,  Lytho-theology, 
Pyro-theology ,  Bronto-theology,  Astro-theology,  In- 
secto-theology ,  etc. 

2.  Revealed  Theology.     . 

ii.  from  the  subjectum,  or  per  sons  in  whom 
theology  is  found. 

1.  Archetypal  Theology,  also  called  Original, 
viz.,  that  which  God  has  in  Himself. 

2.  Ectypal  Theology,  also  called  Derived,  viz., 
that  which  is  in  the  creatures  of  God.  This  is  of- 
ten sub-divided  into  theology  of  angels  and  theolo- 
gy of  men  ;  and  these  again,  into  theology  of  good 
angels,  bad.  angels  and  archangels ;  and  theology 
of  regenerate  and  unregenerate  men. 

hi.  from  the  objectum,  •  or  the  doctrines  them- 
selves. 

1.  Dogmatical  or   Theoretical   Theology. 

2.  Practical  or  Moral  Theology,  also  called 
Christian  Ethics,  a.nd  Paranetics. 

IV.  FROM  THE  MANNER  OF  EXPLAINING  IT. 

1.  Exegetical  Tlieology.      2.  Didactic  Theology. 
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V.  PROM  THE  MANNER  OF  DEFENDING  IT. 

1 .  Apologetic  Theology.  2.  Polemic  Theology. 

VI.  PROM  THE  MANNER  OF   TREATING  IT. 

1.  Systematic  Theology.  2.  Symbolical  Theology. 
;>.  Catechetical  Theology.  4.  Homiletical  Theology. 
5.  Casuistical  Theology. 


V  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  #>  DU- 
TIES DISCUSSED  IN  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

I.  ANALYSIS  OF  DOCTRINES.    (See  L.  Sn.  Cat.  Pt.  VII.) 

A.  Tup:  Doctrines  Concerning  God. 

1.  The  Sources  w7tence  we  derive  our  Knowledge  of 
God,  and  of 'Christian  Theology  in  General. 

2.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. 

3.  The  Works  of  God: 

1,  Decrees.       2   Creation-       3  Providence 
J!.  The  Doctrines  (  oncerning  Man. 

1.  The  State  of  Innocence. 

2.  ;'       "       "     Sin. 

3.  "        "        ".      Grace. 

4.  "       "      «     Retribution. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  .DUTIES. 

A.  Duties  Towards  God  . 

The  First  Command  nu/tt.  This  enforces  the  duty 
of  choosing,  professing  and  worshipping  Jehovah 
as  the  only  God.  This  command  is  designed  to 
hind  man  to  his  lawful  Sovereign. 
The  Second  Commandment. '  This  prohibits  the  wor- 
shiping of  all  false  gods,  and  is,  therefore,  but  a 
safe-guard  of  the  first  command. 
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The  Third  Commandment.  This  enforces  the  duty 
of  never  making  an  irreverent  use  of  the  name  of 
(Joel,  This  command  is  also  but  a  safe-guard  of 
the  first. 

/,)  Fourth  Comnta  fid  merit.  This  Inculcates  the  du- 
ty of  sacredly  observing-that  portion  of  time  which 
';<;(!  lias  set  apart  from  secular  to  religious  purpo- 
ses. This  also  is  a  ncccssan  safe-guard  of  the  first 
command. 

Those  four  commandments  also  imply  the  duty 
of  a  willing,  cheerful,  entire  and  constant  submission 
to  the  divine  government, 

B.  DrTiE>  Towards  Our  Fellowmen. 

1.  Correlative  Duties: — The  5th  Commandment. 
This  commandment  implies  and  inculcates  : 

1,  All  the  domestic  relations,  viz:  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister' 
mas,ter  and  servant;  and  also  the  duties  growing 
out  of  these  relations. 

'1,  Our  civil  relations  of  ruler  and  subject,  and 
the  duties  involve  d  in  them. 

Civil  government  necessarily  and  gradually 
grows  out  of  the  family  relations. 'The  first  form 
of  civil  government  was  the  Patriarchal. 

2.  Reiatireor  Mutual  Duties. 

1,  Duties  towards  each  other  s  person. 
«)"Thou  shalt  riot  kill." 

b) "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.' 

2,  Duties  towards  each  other  s  property. 
fc)"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
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3,  Duties  towards  each  other's  reputation. 
r&)"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness:"&C. 
3.  Personal  Ditties. 

w)"Thou  shalt  not  covet;"  &c. 

A) All  the  commandments  implyp&vsooutl  duties* 

Here  discuss  the  following  questions  on  the  arti- 
cles of  faith,  the  analogy  of  faith  and  of  Scripture, 
arid  on  thijmysteri  sol  religion-  (Kpp.  pp. 33— 37.) 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrines  of  faith?  or  by 
the  articles  of  faith? 

2.  How  are  the  articles  divided? 

1,  Pure  and  mixed. 

2,  Fundara  nt.il  or  essential,  and  non- fundamental  or  non-essential. 

3.  Whence  do  theologians  derive  the  term  funda- 
mental, as  applied  to  christian  doctrines?  i  Cor. 
iii.  10,11;  and  what  do  they  mean  by  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  ? 

4.  How  can  we  determine  what  are  fundamental 
doctrines? . 

By  pursuing  the  historical  method , 

1.  Ix  the  Uospeis:  The  Commission  of  Christ.  Matt.  23:  10-20;  Mk.  16: 
15,16;  Luke  24:  45  47. 

2.  In  the  Acts:  Passives  describing  the  founding  of  new  churches.  2: 
37-14;  3:  17-26;  S:  26-3!);    10:34-48;  16:  30-34 

3.  Ix  the  Epistles.  Passages  professedly  giving  fundamental  doctrines. 
1  Cor.  3:  11,  15:  12-19;  1  Theses  1:  8-10;  II  b.  6:  1-6. 

5.  Enumerate  the  fundamental   doctrines  of  reli- 
gion . 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  analogy  of  faith? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  analogy  of  the 
►Scriptures? 
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8.  What  does  this  analogy  of  faith  and  of  the 
Scriptures  imply  ? 

ljUnity  of  design.  2)Mntual  relation.  3) Arrangement. 

9.  Whence  is  the  term  analogy,  of  faith  derived? 
Rom.  xii.  6. 

10.  What  is  the  sense  of  this  passage? 

11.  What  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  mysteries 
of  religion  ?  and  what  arc  its  several  applications  ? 
i' Tim!  3:9,10;  iCor.4:  l&lo:  51-54;  Eph.3: 1-6 
&5:32. 

12.  What  is  the  Biblical  use  of  the  term? 

13.  What  is  its  theological  signification? 

14.  Hew  did  the  early  church-fathers  regard  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bible?  And  how  do  some  modern 
theologians  regard  them? 

15.  How  shall  we  determine,  whether  a  divine 
revelation  contains  mysteries  or  not? 

16.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  many 
doctrines  of  revelation  ? 

1  7.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  term,  rationalness  of 
religion,  and  compreliensibleness  of  religiorit 

18.  Why  is  the  former  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of 
revelation,  and  why  is  the  latter  no  such  criterion? 


ANALYTICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


i  1  nalytical  Introduction. 

Taking  as  the  subject  matter  of  Systematic  Theology, 
No.  V.  of  our  Preliminary  Topics,  p.  13,  supra,  wt 
shall  hare  for  investigation,  the   two  general  depart- 
ments of  Doctrines  and  Duties,  or,   Dogmatic  and 
Moral   T/ieology. 

As  Christian  doctrines  are  the  foundation  of  (Chris- 
tian ethics,  and  as  they  show  us  whence  we  must  ob- 
tain  strength  for  obedience}(See  supra,  Prel.  Top.  II. 
pp.  5—9,  particular'!/  3.&4.  tub  lops.)  ice  should  evi- 
dently commence  our  discussion  with  Dogmatics. 

And  here  pursuing  the  plan  of  our  analysis, p.  13, 
supra,  ire  shall  hare,  first  the  doctrines  of  God,  and 
secondly  the  doctrines  concerning  man.  The  former 
would  properly  include  only' the  existence,  nature,  at- 
tributes and  worJcs  of  Cod. 

We  shall,  however,  preface  these  topics  with  a  short 
discussion  of  the  sources  whence  we  derive  our  hnowl- 
of  God,  and  of  Christian  Theology  in  general. 


PART  I. 
THE  DOCTRINES  CONCERNING  GOD. 


DIVISION  I. 

TEE  SOURCES  WHENCE  WE  DERIVE  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD,  AND  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN THEOLOGY  IN  GENERAL. 

THESE  SOURCES  ARE , 

Sec.  I.  The  Works  of  Nature. 

Sec.  II.  The  Holy  Scriptures. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  WORKS  OF  NATURE. 

i.  A  definition  of  natuke. (See  Nat.  Theo.  q.  8,  p.4) 

II.  THE   NATURAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD,    as  divided  by 

the  ancients  into  Innate,  (insita,  cogenita,  emphutos) 
and  Acquired,  (acquisita,  epiktatos.  Kpp.  pp. 32-3) 

1.  The  Innate  Knowledge  of  God.  By  this  term  the 
ancients  understood,  "an  idea  of  God  actually  in- 
nate in  all  men,  brought  directlv  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  obtained  neither  by  instruction 
nor  refleciton." 

"M.usoBus,  Buddeus,  and  others,  understood  by  it, 
a  natural  capacity  o£mmd,\_potmtiapropinqiia,~\hy 
means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  easily 
attaint  d."  ,-.'... 
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:..  The  Acquired  Knowledge  of  God,  is  that  knowl- 
edge of  Him  which  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  reason, 
and  by  th  •  observation  and  study  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Argument  for  and  against  the  Innate  Knowl- 
edge of  (rod. 

1.  If  we  understand  this  term  as  Musseus  did, 
then,  the  knowledge  of  God  may  evidently  be  in- 
nate; for  man  has  undoubtedly  a  natural  capacity 
of  mind,  by  means  of  which  such  knowledge  is  ea- 
sily attained. 

a)There  is  a  natural  capacity  of  mind  by  means 
of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  ea- 
sily attained:  viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  eb- 
jects-of  kind  and  variety;  and  also  of  their  quantity 
-as  to  space,  time  and  degree.  This  is  found  in  the 
connection  of  the  mind  with  the  external  world  by 
means  of  the  live  senses. 

6)  Again,  there  is  the  same  natural  capacity  of 
mind  by  means  of  which  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
mental  operations  is  easily  acquired.  This  is  found 
in  consciousness. 

c)Thesame  natural  capacity  exists  by  means  of 
which  those  truths  which  result  from  generic  or 
speeitie  principles  :n  d  'acts  are  easily  attained. 
This  is  found  in  our  reasoning  powers. 

d) There  exists  also  this  natural  capacity  of  mind 
by  means  of  which  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
things  is  easily  acquired.  Th  is  again  is  found  in 
the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  external  world 
by  means  of  the  senses,  and  in  our  reasoning  pow- 
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ers.  Among  these  relations  we  have  that  of  cause 
and  effect, 

e)Thus,  also,  there  is  a  natural  capacity  of  mind 
by  means  of  which  a  knowledge  of  God  is  easily 
attained. 

We  feel  the  necessity  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  a 
superintending  providence.,  as  the  cause  of  certain 
effects;  and  in  this  demand  of  our  intellectual  na- 
ture is  t'umil  our  natural  capacity  of  mind  by 
means  of  which  we  easily  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
God. 

If  now  we  admit,  as  I  think  we  must,  that  man- 
kind has  never  entirely  lost  the  knowledge  of  God's 
existence,  as  revealed  to  Adam,  and  retained  by 
Noah,  and  connect  with  it  the  natural  capacity  of 
mind  above  referred  to,  we  can  very  readily  see 
how  a  knowledge  of  God  can  be  readily  attained. 

2,  Understood  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  the 
argument  lor  its  support  runs  thus — , 

a)  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  belief  of  the  Divine 
Existence  always  precedes  the  knowledge  of  any 
theoretic  proof  of  it;  therefore,  since  men  do  not 
derive  their  belief  in  God  from  speculation,  the 
idea,  of  God  must  be  innate. 

b)  Again,  "mankind  do  not  ground  their  convic- 
tion of  the  existence,  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
on  speculation,  of  which  but  few  men  are  capable; 
consequently  they  do  not  hold  the  idea  of  God  to 
be  true,  because  they  are  convinced  of  it  by  theo- 
retic, speculative  reason,  but  rather  because  it  per- 
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fectly  agrees  with  the  principles  of  moral  reason  or 

conscit  no .  and  because  it  is  demanded  by  these 
principles.  Here  then  we  have  the  reason,  why 
men  believe  in  the  existence  of  Cod  before  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  any  theoretic  proof  of  it. 
It  is  only  after  speculative  reason  has  been  awaken- 
ed and  cultivated,  that  we  begin  to  inquire  for  the 
theoretic  proofs  of  the  truths  already  known  by 
practical  reason,  or  conscience."  The  conclusion 
would  be  the  same  as  before -that  the  idea  of  God 
must  be  innate.  This  inference  may  be  deduced  in 
the  following  three  ways , 

\)That  conscience  makes  known  the  existence  of  God. 

2) That  conscience  demands  His  existence.    (StorrA  Fiatt  \>.  187.) 

3  j  That  conscience  presupposes  a  belief  in  His  existence. 

THE   REFUTATION  OF  THIS  OPINION. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  experience  is  against 
the  idea  of  the  innate  knowledge  of  God,  because 
the  most  uncultivated  men  have  no  knowledge  of 
God  and  religion. 

This  asserted  experience  is  denied  by  the  author 
of  -The  Phil,  of  the  Plan  of  Salv'n,"  Chapter  I. 

Admitting,  then,  that  all  men  have  some  idea  of 
the  existence  of  God.  still  it  is  not  innate. 

Refutation  of  the  first  method  of  reasoning. 

For.  First,  The  mind  attains  all  its  knowledge  by 
the  use  of  its  natural  powers,  viz.:  by  means  of 
the  senses,  consciousness,  reason,  and  the  belief,  in 
the  testimony  of  others.     The  knowledge  of  God 
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must  be  attained  in  the  same  way.  * 
Bui,  Second,  The  reasoning  in  support  of  the  opin- 
ion is  fallacious — It  is  substantially  as  follows — . 

Because  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  al- 
ways prior  to  our  knowledge  of  any  theoretic  proof 
of  it,  and  because  the  same  belief  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  principles  of  moral  reason  or  conscience, 
therefore,  conscience  mak"s  known  to  us  the  idea 
of  a  God  prior  to  our  inquiring  for  the  theoretic 
proof  thereof;  i.  e.  it  must  he  innate. 

This  argument  put  into  the  regular  logical  form, 
would  be  a  disjunctive  syllogism-,  thus — , 

Mankind  ground  their  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  either  on  theoretic,  speculative  reason,  or  on 
the  fact  that  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  principles 
of  moral  reason  or  conscience,  and  because  it  is  de- 
mauded  by  these  principles. 

But  men  do  not  ground  this  belief  on  theoretic, 
speculative  reason ;  they  possess  it  before  reason  is 
sufficiently  awakened  and  cultivated  to  even  be- 
gin to  inquire  for  its  theoretic  proof. 

Therefore  they  found  it  on  the  fact,  that  it  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  principles  of  moral  reason  or 
conscience,  and  because  it  is  demanded  by  these 
principles;  i.  e.  the  idea  of  God  is  innate. 
^g^The  fallacy  of  this  argument  consists  in  not 
enumerating  all  the  coordinate  parts  or  species — 


*  Show  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  can  rest  originally 
onlv  on  the  last — viz.:  the  testimony  of  others — and  must,  therefore,  be 
the  result  of  revelation  and  tradition. 
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i.  e.  all  the  grounds  on  which  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  may  be  supposed  to  be  founded. 
Third.  Conscience  can  give  us  no  knowledge  of 
any  kind:  on  the  contrary,  its  exercise  is  condi- 
tioned on  knowledge  already  possessed. 
Now,  1st,  Conscience  properly  belongs  not  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  sensibilities,  and,  therefore, 
can  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  any  thing. 

2nd,  Conscience,  however,  both  in  its  impulsive 
and  retributive  elements,  implies  as  prerequisites 
to  its  action,  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  bas- 
ed either  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  be- 
ings, or  on  law.  emanating  from  proper  authority, 
i.  e.  it  implies  a  knowledge,  or  consciousness  of 
what  is  due  to  one's  intrinsic  excellency. 

But  conscience  makes  known  neither  right  and 
wrong,  nor  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  be- 
ings, nor  law,  nor  yet  the  authority  whence  law 
emanates. 

Again,  conscience  demands  obedience  to  magis- 
trates; but  it  does  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  mag- 
istrates. It  demands  obedience  to  parents:  but  it 
does  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the 
same  way.  conscience  demands  obedience  to  Cod; 
but  it  does  not  make  known  to  us  His  existence 
and  attributes. 

The  truth  is — ,  The  knowledge  of  God's  exis- 
tence and  of  His  laws  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
exercise  of  conscience. 
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Our  belief  in  the  Divine  existence  which  is  prior 
to  all  our  speculative  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
must,  then,  be  accounted  for  in  a  different  way. 
It  was  known  originally  by  divine  revelation,  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
tradition. 

The  above  is  also  a  disjunctive  argument.  Put 
into  the  regular  syllogism  it  would  stand  thus — , 

Mankind  ground  their  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  either  on  theoretic,  speculative  reason,  or  on 
the  fact  that  it  perfectly  agiees  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  moral  nature  or  conscience,  and  because 
it  is  demanded  by  these  principles,  or  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  tradition  received  originally  through  a  di- 
vine  revelation. 

The  first  supposition  is  excluded,  as  admitted  by 
those  who  hold  to  the  innate  knowledge  of  God. 
(See  their  argument  above.) 

The  second  suppositon  is  excluded  by  the  above 
refutation,  under  "JFirst"  and  "Second." 

Consequently,  the  third  supposition  remains  as 
the  only  possible  method  of  accounting  for  the 
universal  belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

The  writings  of  St.  Paul  have  been  produced  to 
prove  the  innate  knowledge  of  God,  viz.:  Rom.  ii. 
14, 15,  and  i.  19,20. 

The  explanation  of  Rom.  ii.  14,  15. 
It  teaches  the  fact  that,  the  heathen  in  their  nat- 
ural state,  have  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  deeply 
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impressed  on   their  minds,  and  that  their  cons- 
cience bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 

The  explanation  of  Rom.  i.  19,20. 
It  treats  not  of  the  innate  knowledge  of  God,  but  of 
that  which  is  acquired  from  the  works  of  creation. 

III.  THE  PLAN  TO  BE  PURSUED  IN  NAT.  THEOLOGY. 

IV.  THE  VERY    BEST    WHICH     NAT.     RELIGION    CAN    DO 

for  man.  (See  Comp.  on  Nat.  Theo,  pp.4,5,&30,31.) 

V.  THE  STATE  OF  MIND  WHICH    NATURAL    RELIGION 
is  CALCULATED  TO  AWAKEN. 


SECTION  II. 
THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  OR  REVELATION 

I.  A  DEFINITION  OF  REVELATION. 

It  is  a  discovery  afforded  by  God  of  Himself  or 
of  His  will,  to  man,  over  and  above  what  he  can 
learn  from  the  light  of  nature  and  reason — i.  e., 
from  Natural  Theology. 

II.  THE  SEVERAL  SIGNIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TERM  REVELATION. 

(phaneros  kai  apokalupsis,)  as  used  in  the 
Bible.  (  Knapp  p.  30.  ) 

1.  In  the  wider  sense,  it  refers  to  the  annunciation 
of  such  truths  as  were  indeed  unknown  to  men, 
but  were  at  the  same  time  within  the  reach  of 
their  minds. 

2.  In  the  narrower  sense,  It  is  instruction  respect- 
ing things  which  are  not  only  unknown,  but 
which  are  undiscoverable  bv  the  human  mind. 
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3.  In  the  narrowest  sense,  it  is  divine  instruction  on 
the  truths  of  religion  concerning  the  salvation  of 
men,  which  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be  taught 
by  natural  religion,  and  which  can  not  Be  derived 
by  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  things. 

III.  THE  USE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  IN  DETERMINING 
CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINES.  ^PP"     PP'     ^7,    ^    ^4 82. 

1.  The  whole  Bible  is  the  only  proper  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  those  truths  of  religion  which 
christians  receive  as  revealed. 

2.  The  New  Testament  is  the  more  immediate 
source  of  the  Christian  System. 

a) Because  Jesus  Christ  was  divinely  commissioned 
as  the  greatest  religious  teacher  among  all  whom 
Cod  has  ever  sent  into  the  world. 
A)  Because,  though  Jesus  wrote  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament  Himself,  He  qualified  certain  persons 
by  Divine  inspiration,  to  compose  the  various 
books  of  which  it  consists.  (See  Ev'spp.  51 — 04.) 

3.  The  Old  Testament  is  useful  for  the  following 
four  purposes — polemical,  dogmatical,  moral  and 
hermeneutical.  (  Kpp.  pp.  75 — 78.) 

IV.    THE  PROVINCE  OF  REASON  IN  REGARD  TO  REVELATION,  f 

1,  To  ascertain  whether  a  professed  revelation 
has  a  Divine  origin. 

2.  To  ascertain  and  apply  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. 

t  Kpp.  p.  38;  also  Enc.  Rel.  Klg.  p.  1001,  Art.,    "Reason." 
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3.  To  determine  what  are  the  doctrines  taught 
in  it. 

4.  To  discover  and  arrange  the  proofs  or  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  those  doctrines. 

5.  To  deduce  inferences,  legitimately  implied  in 
the  doctrines. 

(>.   To  arrange  them  into  a  regular  system. 
7.  To  defend  th  >  truths  of  revelation  against  infi- 
delity. 

V.    TRADITION.  (Kpp-  p-  39) 

1.  P s' Signification.  It  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
word,  paradosis;  the  Latin  is  traditio:  It  signi- 
fies, any  instruction  which  one  gives  to  another, 
whether  oral  or  written;  or  something  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another. 

2.  It  may  be  divided  into  traditio  scripta  and  tra- 
ditio  non  scripta,  rel  oralis. 

."..   ft*  Value  as  a  Source  of  Christian  T)octrifiie. 
n)Inthe  age  of  the  apostles,  it  was  as  valuable  as 
their  writings,  for  the  latter  had  not  then  been 
generally  introduced. 

A)///  later  periods  of tlie  Church.  1.  Already  in  the 
third  century,  new  traditions  were  introduced 
which  were  opposed  to  the  Scriptures.  2,  After 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  more  ju- 
dicious and  conscientious  teachers  referred  more  to 
the  Bible  and  less  to  tradition.  3.  Irenceus'  in  the 
second  century,  says,  "that  no  tradition  should 
he  received  as   apostolical  unless  founded  on  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  and  conformable  to  them." 
4,  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century  established  the 
maxim,  "'that  tradition  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
in  the  ever  increasing  distance  from  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  except  when  it  was  universal  and  per- 
fectly consistent  with  itself."  5,  The  reformers 
held,  "that  tradition  is  not  for  us  a  sure  source  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  theology." 
c)In  our  own  time. 

1,  Much  of  Christianity  might  have  been  preser- 
ved to  our  own  time  without  the  aid  of  our  sacred 
books-, (a)  By  oral  tradition;  (b)By  writings  of  a 
later  origin;  (c)  By  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  other  Christian  rites. 

Bat  2,  Any  absolute  certainty  with  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  would  be  impossible  with- 
out the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

1]   The  signification  of  karugma    ekklasias- 
tikon. 

2]  The  signification  of  reijida  fidei  ■sire  veritatis. 

3]  The         k*  "  prindpiwm  cognoseertdi* 

4]  The  only  princlpium  cognosce?idi  of  the  refor- 
mers— the  Holy  Scriptures. 

VI.    THE    OBJECT    OF    REVELATION.  (Kpp-  p-  40 

The  object  of  revelation  is— ,  To  show  man  his 
destination,  from  which  in  a  savage  state,  he  is 
constantly  wandering,!  and  to  enable  him  to  at- 

*  Erip.  Rel.  Klg.  p.  1127.  f  Phil.  Plan  of  Salv'n  Ch.  I. 
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bain  it.  His  destination  is  holiness  and  happiness. 
To  enable  man  to  attain  this  destination,  two 
things  were  requisite- 1) That  God  should  instruct 
him  respecting  the  means  to  be  employed  to  at- 
tain it:  and  2) That  his  moral  powrers  should  be  so 
strengthened  and  supported  as  to  enable  him  to 
control  his  stronger  animal  propensities.* 

VII.  THE  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  REVELATION.  {K-  pp.^O'l^ 

1.  Wherein  these  degrees  consisted. 

a)  In  the  manner  of  communicating  the  subject 

matter  of  revelation.   Heb.  i.  1,2. 

h)  In  the  doctrines  themselves.   Gal.  iii.  21 -2d. 

2.  The  necessity  for  degree*  in   revelation.^ 

a)  The  instructions  which  God  gives  to  men  must 
be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  which 
differ  in  different  ages. 

/>)  The  instructions  must  be  so  regulated  from  the 
beginning  as  to  make  men  sensible  of  their  wants, 
and  then  to  supply  them. 

3.  The  principal  periods  of  revelation,  confirmatory 
of  its  different  degrees.  (Kpp.  pp.  41,42.) 

1.  The  Patriarchal  Period,  \_CEconomia  Patriarcha- 
lis.~]  2,  The  Period  of  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutes of  Moses.  3,  The  Period  of  the  Christian  in- 
stitute. 

-Phil  Plan  of  Salv'n,  Ch,  V.  XV.,  XVI.  fib.  Ch.  IV.— IX. 
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VIII.  THE    BIBLICAL    NAMES    OF   DIVINE    REVELATION,      AM) 
HOW    THEY    ARE    APPLIED.  (K.  pp.  4^>  4^-> 

1.  Law.  [noraos.]  2.  Covenant,  [diathaka .] 
3.  The  faith  of  Christ;  the  law  of  Christ;  the 
law  of  faith;  the  Spirit;  and  the  gospel,  [evang- 
gelion.] 

IX.  MISCELLANEOUS    TOPICS.  (K-  pp.   30,31-) 

1.  Can  genuine  and  pure  natural  religion  ere r  con- 
tradict revealed  religion^. 

2.  What  is  meant  hy positive  instruction^ 

It  is  instruction  given  by  God  to  men  on  subjects 
of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  the  truths  of 
which  they  are  incapable  of  discovering  by  reason. 

3.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said,  that  Qid  reveals 
thd  mystery  of  his  will?  or  the  deep  things  of  GtidX 

That  God  imparts  to  men  the  knowledge  of 
those  religious  truths  of  which  they  are  and  must 
remain  ignorant,  if  left  to  their  own  reason. 

4.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  positive 
and  natural  religion? 

1,  The  doctrines  of  natural  religion  are  demons- 
trable by  reason,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
made  known  by  revelation;  whilst  2,  Those  of 
positive  religion  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son, and  must,  therefore,  be  made  known  to  us  by 
direct  revelation. 

5.  On  what  grounds  do  some  theologians  reject  the 
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division  into  natural  and  revealed  religion?. 

They  maintain  that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge 
of  God,  originally,  to  divine  revelation,    tueb  as 

our  (irst  parents  received  in  Paradise,  and  thence 

transmitted  to  their  descendants. 

6.   Why  i§  if  proper  to  retain   this  dioiskml 

1,  Because  many  religious  truths  which  have 
been  revealed,  are  discoverable,  and  have  actually 
been  discovered  by  reason  and  the  light  of  nature. 
T^sr^This  division,  then,  has  respect  not  to  the 
source  whenc  we  derive,  but  to  the  grounds  on 
which  we  rest  our  knowledge  of  them. 

2.  Because  the  elements  only  of  many  revealed 
truths  were  communicated  to  our  first  parents. 

Men  were  to  examine  the  grounds  of  the  doc- 
trines given,  build  higher  on  the  foundation  alrea- 
dy laid,  and  deduce  proper  inferences. 
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THE  EXISTENCE,  NATURE,  AND  ATTRI- 
BUTES OF  GOD. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

/.    A   Definition  of  God* 
Gen.  LI.    Isa.  xlii.  5,  &  xlv.  (J  to  end,    Jer.  x.  10 — 1(>,    Amos  v.  8, 
Matt.  xi.  25,  Acts  xvii.  24. 

II.  Proofs  of  the  Dichie  Existence.^ 

I.  THE    HISTORICAL    PROOF. 

1.  This  is  derived  from  the  Universal  Consent  of 
all  Nations.  This  universal  consent  has  sometimes 
been  controverted,  but  without  just  grounds. 

Even  the  French  people,  during  the  '"Reign  of 
Terror,"  under  the  Convention,  after  they  had  de- 
creed the  abrogation  of  Christianity  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  King  of  Heaven,  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  idea  of  a  god;  for.  in  inaugu- 
rating the  worship  of  reason,  they  placed  a  female 
on  the  high  altar  in  their  "Temple  of  Reason.' 
as  the  "Goddess  of  Reason,"  and  paid  her  divine 
honors. 


Knapp,  pp.  85,86.  Storr  &  Flatt,  Elem'ts  of  Bib'l  Theo.,  See.  XX 
Kpp.  pp.  86-90,  Storr  &F.  Sees.  XVII— XIX.  Ilaupt's  Exaraina- 
toriuni,  Sec.  34,  pp.  122 — 131. 
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How  are  we  to  account  for  this  universal  consent 
c  mcerning  the  existence  of  God? 

We  replv — ,the  knowledge  of  God's  existence  is 
either  inncite;  or  it  is  readily  and  always  acquired 

by  each  individual  for  himself;  or  a  few  persons 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind  have  made  the  dis- 
covery and  communicated  it  to  their  co-tempora- 
ries, and  thus  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
whole  race;  or  it  was  originally  a  matter  of  reve- 
lation, thence  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  thus 
retained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity 
amongst  all  nations  and  in  all  ages. 

For  the  refutation  of  the  first  supposition',  (see 
supra,  p.  20,  from  2,  on,  &  pp.  20-2").) 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  weight  of  the  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  suppositions'  it  may  be  re- 
marked, as  already  discussed,  (pp.  10.20,  l..)that 
there  does  exist  in  the  human  mind,  a  natural  ca- 
pacity for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  God. 

Again;  we  may  inquire  —  .with  which  of  the  a- 
bove  two  classes  referred  to  in  the  second  and 
third  suppositions,  viz.  with  the  ignorant  many 
or  with  the  wise  few.  did  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  God,  more  probably  originate?  Certainly  not 
with  the  first  class.  Once  more  — .  which  is  the 
more  probable,  that  the  philosophers  reasoned  out 
the  existence  of  God,  or  that,  the  fact  having  been 
originally  revealed,  it  was  never  afterwards  en- 
tirely forgotten?    The  former  can  not   be  proved; 
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the  hitter  must  be  admitted. 

We  conclude  then,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  originally  revealed  and  never  for- 
gotten, but  handed  down  by  tradition,  is  the  on- 
lv  tenable  theory  to  account  for  the  universal  be- 
lief of  all  nations  in  the  Divine  existence. 

2,  The  Proof  from  Miracles* 

Since  miracles  do  not  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  are  altogether  above  na- 
ture, they  require  a  power  for  their  performance. 
which  is  also  supernatural:  that  is,  there  must  be 
a  power  which  can  control  nature  itself  and  all 
its  laws.  But  that  power  must  be  uncreated,  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  part  of  nature,  and  therefore, 
not  above  nature;  and  if  it  is  uncreated,  it  must 
be  eternal,  otherwise  it  would  have  a  beginning. 
and  therefore,  created  and  again  a  part  of  nature; 
and  as  it  controls  nature,  which  itself  implies  in- 
telligence, it  must  be  the  intelligent  author  of 
nature. 

But  the  being  that  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  and 
is  also  the  intelligent  author  of  nature,  is  God. 

-).  The  Proof  From   Prophecy,  t 

As  the  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Bible  involve 
a  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  are  above,  the  ca- 
pacities of  all  created  beings,  there  must  be  an  un- 
created, an  intelligent,  an  all-wise  being  from  whom 
they  have  all  proceeded.  But  such  a  being  is-  God. 

*  Ph.  PI.  Salv'n,  Ch.  III.  Storr  &  Ft,  Sec.  XIX.  f  Isa.  41 :23,& 46:10. 
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We  may  recapitulate  and  combine  the  above  ar- 
guments from  the  universal  consent  of  all  nations, 
ami  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  thus: 

The  universal  consent  can  not  be  accounted  for 
by  innate  ideas,  nor  by  speculative  reason,  but 
only  by  admitting'  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Bi- 
ble. We  argue  thus: — 1.  Mans  creation  by  God 
and  His  personal  intercourse  with  him  in  Eden, 
imply  an  original  revelation  of  himself  to  man. 
His  existence  once  known  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition.  2.  The  knowledge  of  God  after 
tlie  d  'luge,  in  the  family  of  Noah,  would  again  be 
handed  down  by  tradtion.  3.  This  knowledge 
was  partially  lost,  but  not  entirely.   Rom.  1. 

If  we  deny  these  facts,  we  can  not  account  for 
this  universal  consent  of  all  nations.  Indeed.  Hod 
proceeds  in  his  word  on  the  recognition  of  this  u- 

niversal  belief  of  all  nations  in  His  existence 

He  never  formally  presents  any  proof  of  it;  it  is 
always  assumed  as  already  admitted. 

Miracles  and  prophecy  then  confirm  this  tradi- 
tionary belief  of  God's  existence,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  universal  consent  of  all  nations. 

These  three  historical  argunu  nts  are  the  origi- 
nal proofs  for  the  existence  of  God.  Then  come 
the  philosophical  proofs.  These  we  now  proceed 
to  g-ive. 

II.  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  PROOFS  . 

These  proofs  are  again  divided  into  the  physico- 
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theological,    and    the    ontological    proofs. 
1.    The  Physico- Ideological  Proof. 

This  is  the  proof  for  the  Divine  existence  and  at- 
tributes derived  from  the  works,  of  nature.  Here 
we  may  employ  it  only  in  regard  to  the  Divine 
existence. 

ft  is  also  designated,  the  teleological  proof,  or  the 
proof from  final  causes.  Sometimes  the  physico-the- 
ological  proof  includes  only  the  evidences  for  the  di- 
vine existence  and  attributes  derived  from  the 
wisdom  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  the  nat- 
ural world;  whilst  the  proof  derived  from  the  ends 
or  design  of  this  constitution;  is  designated  the 
teleological  proof,  or  the  proof  from  tinal  causes. 

It  may  yet  be  added,  that  the  physicd-theologi- 
cal  proof,  viewed  in  its  specific  aspects,  receives 
the  following  designations;  the  teleological,  the 
cosmological,  the  psycological,  and  the  moral 
proofs.  (See  Haupt's  Examinator'm,  pp.  122-131.) 
Combining  the  teleological.  and  cosmological 
proofs,  we  would  sum  them  up  as  follows: 

First,   Evidences  of  order,  wisdom  and   design  . 
Secdnct,  This  order  and  design  are  not  the  effect 
of  chance. 

Third,  This  order  in  the  material  creation,  as 
well  as  the  whole  creation  itself,  is  nevertheless 
contingent. 

Fourth.  These    contingent    things    must    have 
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sonic  cause   for  their  existence  and  preservation 
extrinsic  to  themselves. 

Fifth.  This  cause  must  be  an  intelligent  Being. 

Sixth.  He  must  be  the  First  Cause  —  mid  this 
Being  is  God. 

The  moral  proof  will  demand  a  little  additional 
attention.  (Knapp,  pp.  87,  88,  n.) 

This  proof  properly  consists  of  two  distinct  ar- 
guments— ;  the  first  is  derived  from  the  connex- 
ion of  the  physical  and  moral  universe;  the  sec- 
ond, from  conscience.  Strictly,  they  both  belong 
to  the  "physico-tlieological  proof. 

The  first  argument  runs  thus:  The  design  of  the 
entire  physical  world  is  rational  and  moral;  and 
as  the  physical  and  moral  worlds  are  thus  united 
in  accomplishing  one  and  the  same  end.  they  must 
be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author,  and  that 
author  must  have  a  rational  and  moral  nature. 
This  argument,  then,  proves  the  existence  of  an 
intelligent,  rational,  moral  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world.  * 

The  second  argument  is  substantially  as  follows-, 
1.  Whenever  man  has  a  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  conscience  demands  that  he  should  act  ac- 
cording to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
he  should  thus  act  even  when  it  requires  him  to 
make  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  do  right.  2.  Cons- 
cience approves  or    condemns    our    conduct,   as 

*  See  "God  Revealed  in  Creation  and  in  Christ."    Book  Owe. 
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though  we  were  before  an  invisible  judge;  3.  There 
must  be,  therefore,  a  judge  who  holds  us  account- 
able for 'all  our  eouduet,  and  who  will  reward  us 
hereafter  according  to  our  works,  and  this  judge 
must  ba  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  man,  as  also 
of  the  whole  world. 

Again,  it  may  be  stated  thus.  Conscience  can  not 
perform  its  perfect  work,  which  is  our  highest  mor- 
al perfection,  without  a  perlect  moral  law  as  the 
rule  of  duty,  and  this  enforced  by  divine  authority. 

With  a  defective  moral  law,  conscience  could  not 
urge  to  absolute  perfection -to  attain  this,  the  law 
must  be  perfect.  But  such  a  law,  imperfect  man 
can  not  give—  it  requires  a  perfect  moral  author. 
But  even  with  a  perfect  moral  law,  coscience 
would  fail  of  its  end,  if  it  could  tall  back  only  on 
human  authority :  it  must  have  the  authority  of 
God  to  enforce  even  a  perfect  law  to  the  attain- 
ment of  moral  perfection . 

Our  moral  perfection,  consequently,  demands  the 
existence  of  Cod  to  give  and  enforce  a  perlect 
moral  law. 

A  few  remarks  must  yet  be  added  in  reference  to 
the  specific  province  of  conscience. 

Conscience  does  not  give  us  a  knowledge  of  any 
thing.  It  only  enforces  duty  already  known  and 
believed,  and  then  approves  or  disapproves  of  our 
performance  or  non-performance  of  duty.  Cons- 
cience, therefore,  presupposes  and  demands  belief 
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in  some  authority  before  it  can  enforce  duty.  Hut 
we  can  not  prove  from  conscience  the  existe-nce  of 
such  authority,  independently  of  the  high  end  to 
hi-  attained  by  conscience ;  we  can  prove  from  it 
Qnly  pur  .belief  in  such  authority,  because  cons- 
cience can  not  act  prior  to  our  belief  in  authority. 
This  authority  may  he  simply  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  or  it  may  be  a  belief  in  God.  The.  existence 
of  such  authorty- i.  e.  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of 
(iod — must  be  first  proved  in  some  other  way.  or 
adniitb  d  without  proof,  otherwise  we  would  have 
no  foundation  for  conscience  . 

Thus,  in  order  that  conscience  may  do  its  perfect 
work,  it  must  b?  furnished  by  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in 
a  revelation  from  him,  So  also,  b  fjre  conscience 
can  demand  obedience  at  all.  it  must  first  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sense  or  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong.  Conscience  independent  of  its  end,  then. 
can  never  be  the  starting  point  for  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  or  of  right  and  wrong,  but  only,  of 
our  belief  in  their  existence. 

How.  then,  can  we  account  for  the  universal  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God? 

By  an  original  Divine  revelation,  handed  down 
by  tradition  (See  Hist.  Proof,  already  dkcuescd.) 
This  revealed,  traditionary  knowledge  of  God's 
existence  often  degenerated  into  idolatry,  (See 
Rom.  i.  21-25.  )  but  has  been  preserved  from 
oblivion   bv  the  evidences   derived   from  nature, 
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miracles  and  prohecy.      (  See  supra,  pp.  34-37. ) 

2.    The   Ontologkal  Proof. 

Theontological  argument  used  by  Anselmus  and 
others,  runs  substantially  thus: 

We  have  the  ideal  of  a  Most  Perfect  Being.  But 
this  ideal  includes  reality.  Therefore,  a  Most 
Perfect  Being  is  a  reality:  that  is,  He  exists. 

But  the  argument  is  fallacious.  If,  by  the  reality 
predicated  of  a  Most  Perfect  Being  as  an  ideal,  is 
meant  only  an  ideal  reality,  then  the  conclusion 
substitutes  a  real  existence  for  the  ideal  existence 
of  the  major  and  minor  premises.  But  if  by  the 
term,  reality,  in  the  minor  premise,  is  meant  real- 
ity as  the  actualization  of  ideality,  then  the  pred- 
icate itself  involves  a  fallacy;  for  an  ideal  exis- 
tence is  not  necessarily  a  real  existence  —  the  pos- 
sihilih/  of  its  reality,  at  most,  could  alone  be  pred- 
icated. Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  too  broad  —  it 
can  assert  only  the  possibility  of  the  divine  exis- 
tence. 

The  following  argument  may  also  find  a  place 
here. 

I .  Something  must  have  existed  from  eternity. 
"2.  That  which  is  eternal  must  be  uncaused. 

3.  That  which  is  eternal  and  uncaused  must  be 
absolutely  independent  of  anything  extrinsic  to 
itself. 

4.  All  entities  belong,  a,s  far  as  we  know,  to  two 
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classes:  mind  and  matter.  Now.  from  the  eviden- 
ces of  design,  wisdom,  knowledge  and  contingen- 
cy, we  see  that  mind  controls  matter:  therefore. 
mind  alone  can  be  absolutely  independent,  uncaus- 
ed, and  eternal. 

5.  This  eternal,  uncaused,  and  independent  mind 
must  be  perfect:  that  is,  there  must  be  a  God  of 
absolute  perfection.  * 

III.    ATHEISM,    t 

/.    What  is  Atheism? The    radical  difference 

between  theists  and  atheists  is,  that  the  former  at- 
tribute to  a  personal,  self-existent,  self-conscn  us. 
super-natural  Being,  our  abstract  ideas  of  power. 
cause,  necessity,  etc.:  whilst  the  latter  confeund 
or  identity  them  with  the  universe  itself,  or  wilh 
some  part  of  it,  or  with  its  forces,  principles,  or  laws. 
It  will  be  seen  below,  with  what  the  several  clas- 
ses of  atheists  identity  these  abstract  ideas  which 
theists  transfer  to  God  as  divine  attributes. 
If.  The  Different  Glasses  of  Atheists. 

1.  Practical  atheists.    These  live  as  if  there  were 
no  God— "in  works  they  deny  Him,"  Tit.  i.  16. 

2.  Theoretical   atheists;   also  called   Speculative 
atheists.  These    are  divided   into: 

(1)  Sceptical  atheists,  and (2) Dogmatical  atheists. 
—  There  are  other  classes,  by  some  termed  a- 

See  this  discussed  in  the  Lath.  Ob.  Jan.  26,  1S72.  f  Knapp's  Chn. 
Th..  pp.  89,90.  Enc.  Rel.Klg.  Art's,  "Atheist"  and  "Pantheism."  Am. 
Oc..  Vol.  TT..  Art..  "Atheism." 
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theists.  and  by  others,  idealists  and    pantheists. 

Idealism  jsroperly  denies  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  either  as  subjective  ideali&m,  bbjec- 
tive  idealism,  or  absolute  idealism  or  nihilism.  * 

The  idealist  as  synonymous  with  atheist,  would. 
therefore,  he  on-1  who  holds  subjective  idealism: 
that  is.  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  e<jO;  or. 
one  who  holds  absolute  idealism:  that  is,  who  de- 
nies every  thing. 

Pantheism  is  either  the  absorption  of  God  in  na- 
ture, the  absorption  of  nature  in  God.  or  the  nec- 
essary and  eternal  eo-existence  of  God  and  nature. 
The  first  is  atheism  or  materialism:  the  second  is 
often  regarded  as  an  exa.g<  ration  of  theism;  whilst 
the  third  is  properly  pantheism:  that  is.  the  uni- 
verse is  God;  or  God  is  the  anima  muadi.  and 
nature  is  His  body,  t 

We,  consequently,  hear  of  idealism,  klealpanihe- 
wflw'(the  absorption  of  nature  in  God),  and.  natural 
pantheism(the  absorption  of  God  in  nature.) 

Others,  again,  divide  Speculative  atheists  into 
the  following  four  classes: 

1.  Material  atheists.  These  transfer  our  abstract 
ideas  of  power,  cause,  necessity,  etc.,  as  divine  atT 
tributes,  to  the  material  forces  of  nature,  or  sub- 
stitute the  latter  for  God. 

2.  Ideal  atheists.  These  transfer  the  same  ab- 
stract ideas  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  uni- 

Fleminy's  Vocab.  Phil. ,  Art. ,  "  Idealism."    t  lb. ,  Art. , "Pantheism." 
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verse:  op  -substitute   the   latter  -for •■  Mod.: 

3.  Egoistical  atheists.  These  transter  them  to  the 
<tf<>.  or  substitute  the  ego  for  Cod. 

4.  Eolectie  atheists.    These  select  from  the  others. 

///.   The  T&MU  of  Atheists. 

1 .  There  is  no  god. 

2.  The  world  is  eternal;  which  was  the  hypothe- 
sis Of  Aristotle,  but  was  not  originated  try  him. 

3.  The  world  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms;  which  was  held  by  Epicurus. 

4.  The  worship  of  God  is  superstition;  the  Bible  is 
a  forgery;  Christianity  is  an  imposture;  the  soul 
is  material  and  mortal;  hell  is  a  fable;  Heaven 
is  a  dream:  our  life,  without  a  providence;  and 
deatli .  without  hope  . 

IV.  The  Foil  a  oj 'Atheism  * 

Atheism  is  unreasonable: 

1.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  denial  of 
the  divine  existence.  * 

'1.  Because  it  gives  us  no  satisfactory  account  of 
the  existence  of  the  world  . 

•  i.  Because  it  is  the  child  either  of  stupid  ignor- 
ance, of  corrupt  principles  or  manners,  or  of 
false  philosophy . 

4.  Because  every  argument  by  which  atheists 
would  exclude  God  and  providence  from  the 
world,  ought  to  lead  every  wise  man  to  see  that 
the  existence  of  an  all-wise,  just,  and   benevo- 


..,  See  our  Natural  Theology,  p.  6. 
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lent  Being,  as  governor  of  the  world,  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Thus,  suppose— (a) That  the  idea  of  God  is  the 
product  of  cunning  politicians;  or,  (b)That  every 
thing  is  the  result  of  chance;  or,  (c)  That  the  im- 
perfections in  the  costitution  of  the  world,  or  in 
its  administration,  disprove  the  divine  existence; 
or,  (d)  That  the  world  is  necessxarily  self-existent, 
and,  therefore,  that  every  thing  is  subject  to  a 
blind  and  eternal  fatality;  then,  what  is  asserted 
in  4.,  above,  can  be  easily  maintained  in  the  case 
of  each   supposition. 

IV.    THE    NAMES    OF    GOD.    * 

I.   In  the   Old   Testament. 

1 .  [  E 1  o hi m  ]  ,  Augustus,  the  one  to 
he  revered.  Gen.  i.  1. 

a)  This  name  is  applied  to  creatures.  To  angels, 
Ps.  xcvii.  7;  To  men.  Ex.  iv.  16,  andvii.  1.  To 
rides',  Ps.  lxxxii.  1,  6. 

1))  How  show  that  the  word  is  improperly    us- 
ed in  such  instances? 
By  its  adjuncts  and  contexts. 
ci  It  is  compounded  of  and  t 

2.  [Ail],  the  Almighty,  the  Creator!  and 
Preserver  of  the  world. 

•'  i .  [  A  d  o  n  a  y  ]  ,  Lord,  Lor<  I  of  lords, 

Supreme  Lord.    This  name   in  the  singular  and 

*  Knapp,  pp.  93,  94.  f  See  Roy's  Heb.  Lex. ,  p.  31.        ' 
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plural,  is  applied  to  persons  of  various  ranks,  by 
way  of  distinction.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  3,  cv.  21.  Num. 
\xxii.2o.  27.  Gen.  xxiv.  9,  xl.  1,  xlii.30.Ps.  cv.21 

4.  ,[  Jehovah  ].  He  who  is  and  wd&j  and 

is  to  come. 

1,  The  origin  of  this  name.   * 

2.  The  superstitious  regard  of  the  Jews  for  this 
name. 

3,  The  alteration,  after  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
ity, of  proper  names  compounded  of  this  word. 
as  Jehoiakim,  &c. 

4.  This  name  is  given  only  to  the  supreme  God- 
i  kixgs.  xviii.  21,  24.  Isa.  xlii.  8. 

•5.  How  do  you  refute  the  assertion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  this  term  is  applied   to  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,   and  to  other  things  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God, as  in    Numb.  x.  35,  36 .?     Cf. 
Ps.  lxviii.  1.  and  exxxii.  8. 

5.  ,[  Jah  ]  .  This  name  is  used  only  in  poe- 
try, and  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  preceding. 

6 .  .  [  E 1  y  o  n  ]  .  Deus  Suprem  us,  The 
Most  High.  Gex.  xiv.  18—22. 

7.  .[Shadday]  .  The  Almighty.  Gen.  xvii.l. 

8.  .(Jehovah  Zebaoth  ).  This 
term  is  translated,  God  of  gods,  God  of  hosts, 
Lord  of  the  universe,    Governor  of  the  irortd . 

For  the  origin  of  this  name,  See,"Yaveh,  the  Memorial  Name."  Also 
Knapp's  Chn.  Th.,  p.  93. 
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//.   In  tJw  New  Testament,'  \ 

I.  Theos  ,(God).  2.   Kurios  .(Lord). 
tfC§|r&  Jerome's   remark  in  regard  to  the  names 

of (iod. 

He  says.   There  arc  ten   prominent  names  of 
God  in  the  Scripture  s. 

lie  classifies  these  names  thus —  "Three  repre- 
sent his  existence.,  ;  three 
denote  his  power,  ;  and 
three  his  government,  ; 
and  one,  the  dignity  and  excellence, of  his: nature 
and  character,                 .".(Roy's  Hob.  Lex.  p.  31.) 

SECTION  II. 
THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 
1.  General  Remarks 

[.    The  definition  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attri- 
butes, and  the  distinction  Between  them: ' 

II.  Generic  designations  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
1.  By  the  Jews.  «\_nomina  D<-i.~\ 

"1.  By  the  Greeks.[aretai,  virtutes.~] 

(  axiai,  axiomata 

3:  Bv  the  Ecclesiastical  fathers.-'  ™ai>  ePinoiai> 

noAmata.   wrtutes, 

I   attribvia,  proprietor 

{  tes,  qgtaMtates. 

4.  The  whole  sum  of  the  Divine  attributes,  bv 

the  Hebrews.  .[dux  a  Theou.] 

The  glory  of  God. 

*  Knapp,  pp.  94-<T7.  Sehmid's  Doot.  Th.  ,  Part  I. ,  Ch.  I.,  pp.  122-147. 
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5.  The  phrase —   To  do  any  thing  for  the  glory 

of  (rod. 

(').  The  phrase —     I  will    not  giv/S,   mine  honor  to 

aivoifu  r. 

7.  The  term-  The  glory  of  God;  (  doxa  Theou. 

Majestas  Dei. ) 

///.   The  Sources  whence  we  derive  our  Knowledgt 
of  the  Nature  <ui<l  Attributes  of  (rod. 

1.  The  Bible.  The  descriptions  o£Gpd  in  the 
Bible,  especially  His  attributes,  are . 

a)  Plain  and  literal.  Neh.  IX.  .  Isa.  xlv.,  xi.vi.  . 

Mic.vii.  18-20.,    Acts.  x.  34,  35. ,    iTiai.i.   17. 

and  vi.  1  5,  16. 

o)  Figurative.  Ps.  xc,  xei.,xcvii.,  ciii. ,  exxxix, 

Job  xxxvii. 

<■)  Symbolic.  Ex.  iii.  2.  1  Kgs.  xix.  12.  Isa.  vi.    1 . 

Rev.  i.  12—18 

2.  Nature.  Ps.  xix.  1—  (i.  Rom.  i.   19,  20. 

r&)  Internal,  moral  nature,    b) External  nature. 

/  V.  The  Nature  of  our  Knowledge  of  God. 
1 .  All  our  notions  of  God  are  sensible,  and.  there- 
lore,  inadequate — they  must  necessarily  be  a?t- 
thropopathic  and  anthropomorphic.  '■' 
'2.  As  we  reason  from  the  constitution  of  the 
world  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  we 
will  ascribe  to  Him  only  those  attributes  for 
which  we  find  some  analogy  in   ourselves;  and 


Home's  Introd.,  on  the  Intern,  of  S3.,  Book  II. ,  Chap.  I. ,  Sect.  III. 
p.  362.  Or,  my  Compend,  Form  ILL,  que8.  60 — 63. 
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for  this  very  reason,  our  Views  of  the  divine  na- 
ture must  be  extremely  imperfect. 
a) Our  knowledge  Of  God  will  be  more  correct  as 
to  quality  than  quantify.  [Illustrate  by  a  child's 
knowledge  of  the  sun.] 

/>)  Scripture  texts,  corroborative  of  these  views. 
Prov.  xxx.  3;  Bs.  cxxxlx.  6;  iTim.  vl.  16;  Jno.  i.  18. 

V.  The  three  Methods  of  arriving  at  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  from  the  Works  of  Nature. 
1.  Via  negationis;  2.  V  ia  eminentise;  3.  Via  caus- 

alitatis. 

VI.  Division  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

1 .  Negative  and  positive  or  affirmative.  Negative 
attributes  are  derived,  via  negationis;  and  the 
positive,  via  emlncntla;  and  via  causalitatis . 

2.  Active  and  passive. 

3.  Physical,  natural,  or  non-moral,  and  moral. 
The  foundation  for  this  division  into  natural 

and  moral  attributes,  is  founded  in  the  divine  un- 
derstanding and  will:  those  connected  with  the 
divine  will  being  called  moral,  whilst  those  con- 
nected with  the  understanding  are  designated 
natural,  physical,  or,  non-moral. 

4.  Communicable  and  incommunicable. 

II.  The  Discussion  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

The  plan  which  we  will  pursue  in  the  discus- 

*  K'pp,  pp.  97-124.  Bogue's  Th.  Lects. ,  pp.  23-62.  Storr  &  Flatt,  El's 
Bib']  Tli. ,  Sec.  XXI.  to  XXX.  Schra.  Pop.  Th. ,  Ch.  V.  ,  Div.  II. 
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sion  of  each  of  the  attributes,  will  be,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  following. 
1.    The  definition  and  nature.  2.  The  proofs. 

3.  Objections  and  difficulties.     4.  Miscellaneous 
remarks.     5.  The  uses  and  improvement. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  attributes  in  the  follow- 
ing order.  1.  Spirituality.  2.  Self-existence.  3.  E- 
ternity,  4.  Omnipotence,  5.  Omniscience.  6.  Wis- 
dom, 7.  Benevolence,  8.  Justiee.  9.  Holiness. 
10.  Veracity,  11.  Immutability,  12.  Omnipres- 
ence, 13.  Blessedness.  14.  Incompatibility. 
15.   Incomprehensibility. 

Spirituality  must  be  the  essential  substratum 
or  foundation  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  and  is 
necessarily  self-existent  and  eternal.  This  spiritual, 
self-existent,  and  eternal  nature  is  possessed  of 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  wisdom,  and  of  be- 
nevolence, jv  slice,  holiness,  and  veracity,  and  is  im- 
mutable and  omnipresent  in  these  attributes. 

Blessedness,  incomparahility,  and  incomprehensibili- 
ty result  from  the  sum  of  all  the  divine  perfections. 

THF,    SPIRITUALITY    OF    GOD. 

1.  Definition  and  Nature. 

By  the  spirituality  of  God,  we  express  the  fact, 
that  He  is  incorporeal,  but  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence, affections,  and  freewill. 

2.  Proof. 

c .  From  Scripture.  John  it.  24. 
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l>.  From  the  works  of  God  —  men  and  angels. 

3.  Objections. 

a.  From   anthropopathic   and  antliropomornh it- 
representations  of  God. 
I>.  From  visible  appearances  of  God. 
Gen.  xxxii.  30;     Deut.  xxxiv.  10. 

4.  Improvement. 

a.  God  is  invisible.   Col.  i.  15;  Rom.  i.  20;   iTim. 

i.  IT;    Gen.  xxxii.  30;    iJno.  iii.  2;  Job.  xix.  26; 

Ps.  xvii.  15;   Matt.  v.  8. 
h.  God  can  n  >t  be  represented  by  sensible  images. 

Ex.  xx.  4;  Isa.  xlvj.  5;  Acts  xvii.  29;   Rom.  i. 

22,23;  Rev.  i.  12-18. 
c;  Man  can  not   resemble  God,  in  bis    corporeal 

properties  and  acts,  but  only   in    bis  spiritual 

nature. 
d.  The  external  service  of  God's  worshippers  can 

be  acceptable  to  Him,  only  when  it  proceeds 

from   the    sincerity    and    uprightness   of   their 

hearts.  John  iv.  23,  24;  Isa.  i.  11-18. 
'  .  S'ie  the  folly  of  idol  worship. 

5.  The  History  of  this,  Doctrine r 

a.  The  original  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Riiach  (nil  )■>  translated  spirit;  namely,  wind, 
hreaili*  speech,  life. 

1>.  The  application,  in  most  ancient  languages,  of 
some  word  which  literally  signifies  wind,  to  ev- 
ery great  and  invisible  power. 

*  Knapp,  pp.  98,  99. 
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<■ .  The  application  of  such  words,  also  to  denote 
the  soul  of  man;  and,  therefore,  the  opposition, 
in  Hebrew,  of'Riiddh  and  Basar^rytl  «  ^^3) 
soul  and  body . 

<1 .  The  application,  by  the  ETebrews,  ^t  the 
word  Riuwh  to  all  the  invisible  powers,  physical 
and  moral,  which  they  saw  in  operation  in  the 
universe;  and,  therefore,  also  to  God  who  pos- 
sesses all  conceivable  power,  and  in  the  highest 
possible  degree . 

<".  Hence,  the  Hebrews  applied  the  words  Ruach 
and  Ruach  Jehovah;  first,  to  the  nature  of  God 
in  general;  second,  to  His  invisible  power  how- 
ever exercised,  physically  or  morally,  in  crea- 
tion, preservation,  inspiration,  etc.:  and  third, 
to  His  intelligence  and  will. 

/.  Hence  again,  the  opposition  among  the'  He- 
brews, of  Ruach  and  Basar  i  soul  and  body  )  — 
the  former,  denoting  whatever  is  great  and 
strong,  and  the  latter,  that  which  is  weak  and 
powerless — thus  distinguishing  with  sufficient 
clearness  between  spirit  and  body. 

,'/.  Some  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  supposed  (led 
to  be  of  a  corporeal  and  spiritual  nature.  The 
same  was  true  among  other  nations. 

// .  Even  some  Christians  have  conceived  of  God 
as  material  and  corporeal:  the  Ebionites;  Audse- 

us  of  Syria;  many  Egyptian  monks;  even  some 
of  the  early  church  fathers;  and,  in  the   seven- 
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teenth   and   eighteenth   centuries,,  Hobbes  and 
Priestly . 

The  causes  of  the  errors  under  y .  and, A .  above: 
ignorance;  the  use  of  ambiguous  language;  ma- 
terialism, especially  the  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  simple  substances;  and  ascribing  extension  to 
God. 

SELF-EXISTENCE. 

1 .  Definition. 

By  the  Self-existence  of  God  is  meant,  that  He 
is  not, dependent  for  His  existence  on  any  other 
being  or  cause  but  Himself;  in  other  words,  that 
He  has  the  cause  of  His  existence  in  Himself. 

2 .  Proof. 

#]  Scripture.  Jno.  v.  26.    Acts  xvii.  24,  25. 
/>]  Reason.  As  God  is  the  First  Cause,  He  must 
be  self-existent. 

ETERNITY. 

1  .  Definition. 

Existence  without  beginning  or  end. 

2.  Proof. 

a.]  Scripture.  Ps.  xc.  2,  and  cii.  25-27.  Deut.- 
xxxii.  39,  40.  Dan.  xii.  7.  Rev.  x;  5,  6. 

i>~\  Reason..  We  argue  it  also  from  the  premise, 
that  He  is  the  First  Cause.        ■-   - 

3 .  0 hje ctions  o r  D iffi culties. 

a~\  Eternity  sometimes  signifies  a  limited  portion 
of  time,    i  Sam.  i.  22.  (To  the  end  of  life.)  Ex. 
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xxi.  (.'».(  To  the  end  of  life  or  to  the  year  of  Jubi- 
lee.) Numb.  x.  8.  (To  the  end  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation.) Gen.  xvii.  7.  8.  Gen.  xlix.  2(i. 

/>]    It  sometimes  signifies  existence  that  has  no 
end.  but  had  a  beginning.  Tit.  1:2.   Heb.  9:*15. 
Matt.  25:  41'.. 
4.  Improvement. 

a~\  For  the  righteous.  Dent.  33:  27.  Ps.  L46:  5,  0. 
Isa.  20:4.  Isa.  ol:  S. 

A]  For  the  wicked.  Jer.  10: 10. 

OMNIPOTENCE. 

1.  Definition. 

God  can  do  whatsoever  lie  will. 

2.  Proof. 

"]The  works  of  creation. 

/>]  Express  declarations  of  Scripture.  Lu.i.37. 
Matt.xix.  26.  Jer.  x.  12.  xxxii.  17.    Ps.'cxv.  ■). 

*Eph.iii.  20. 

<-]  Certain  acts  ascribed  t<»  God  in  the  Scriptures. 
l)Miracles.  2) Remarkable  judgments  and  de- 
liverances- 3)The  resurrection' of  the  dead. 

3.  Difficulties. 

God's  power  seems  to  be  limited:  for . 

k~\  He  can  not  act  contrary  to  His  own  will.  — 
He  can  not  refuse  to  save  any  one  who  repents 
and  believes-  i.e.  who  complies  with  His  own 
conditions  of  salvation. 

A]  He  can  not  do  anything  that  implies    a   con- 
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tra diction.  Ho  can  not  without  working  a  mira- 
cle, produce  vegetation  in  the  absence  of  earth, 
moisture,  heat,  air,  and  light, 
c]  He  can  not  act  contrary  to  His  own  perfec- 
tions. He  can  not  destroy  Himself;  He  can  not 
lie:  the  one  would  contradict  His  eternity;  the 
other,  His  veracity. 

4.   Improvement. 
a\  For  the  righteous,  rs.  xlvi.  1.  iiTim.  i.  12.  Isa. 
xli.  ID.  Mattx.  28.  Gea.  xviii.  14.  Eph.  i.  19. 
/>]  For  the  wicked.  Job.  ix.  4.  Ps.  xc.  11.   Lu .  xii. 
-").'  Heb.  x.31. 

OMNISCIENCE. 

1 .     Definition . 

By  the  divine  omniscience  is  meant,  that  God 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  This 
knowledge  embraces , 

1.  A  knowledge  of  His  own  nature.  iCor.  ii.  11. 

This  is  designated  by  the  terms,  Scientia  Dei 
iiecessUrid  rel liaturali?;  or,  coy/tit io  naturalis. 

2.  .4  Jmowledge  of  eoery  thing  extrinsic  to  Himself. 
Ps.  cxlvii.  4  ;  Isa.  xl.  26 ;  Mat.  vi.  20 ,  32,  x.  29 , 

30,  xii.  36;  Ps.  xciv.  11,  lvi.  8,  cxxxix;  iChron. 
xxviii.  9;  i  Sam.  xvi.  7;  i  Pet.  iii.  12. 
a )  Of  tilings  possible,     b  I  Of  things  real  or  actual. 
By  possible  things,  some  designate  only  those 
possible  things  which  never  come  into  actual  ex- 
istence,' whilst  others  include  in  the  term  also. all 
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future  things  which  will  become  veal.    By  real 

things,  some  mean  only  past  and  present  actual 
existences,  whilst  others  again  add  all  future 
things  which  will  become  actual. 

Auain,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  divided  into-. 

I )  Past;  Mai  iii.  16.  (  This  is  real. )     2 )  Present; 

(  This  is  real.)  future;  Acts  15:18;Isa.  44:7. 

This  future  knowledge  is  again . 

a) Necessary;  resulting  from  the  laws  of  nature 

and  divine  decrees. 

b) Conditional;  things  dependent  on  certain  con- 
ditions. Matt.  xi.  21— 23. 

c)  Contingent;  things  dependent  on  the  free  a- 

gency  of  moral  beings.  Ps.  cxxxix.2;  Isa.  xli.2tf. 

xliv.8,  xlviii.4— 8. 

Again,  the  knowledge  of  God  is    Simultaneous, 
infallible,  and  certain.   The  first  of  these  terms  is 
designated  immediate,  sine  r/Ztfcwm/,  unoactu. 
■2.    Pro*,/. 

1.  The  spirituality  of  God.  This  is  a  priori  proof. 
Since  God  is  a  Spirit,  He  possesses  the  capacity 
of  knowing;  and,  therefore,  also  knowledge:  and. 
as  He  is  a  perfect  Spirit.  His  knowledge  must  be 
perfect-  i.  e.  He  is  omniscient . 

2.  Express  declarations  of  Scripture.  Ps.cxlvii.  5; 
Acts  xv.  18.  Heb.  iv.  13.  iJno.  iii.  20.  Mat. vi. 4-6 
iChron.  xxviii.  9.  Dan.  ii.  22. 

3.  Creation  and  providence. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment.  Jer.  17:10 
1  Cor.  4:5/ 
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•~>.  The  plan  of  redemption.  iPet.  i.  IS — 20:  LGor. 
ii.  7:  iiTiiii.  i.  1);  Eph:  i.  4. 

6.  Prophecies.  The  chain  of  prophecy  running 
through  the  whole  Bible  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  and  embracing  such  a  vast  range  of  sub- 
jects both  great  and  small .  including  even  the  ac- 
tions of  free  agency,  necessarily  implies  omnis- 
cience. 
3.  1)  iffi c  u  1 7  ies .  K  'pp,  p.  105. 

1.  God  is  represented  as  not  remembering  or  for- 
getting. Is  a  xliii.  25. 

2.  He  is  said.  t<>  hope,  to  expect,  to  be  disappointed. 

3.  He  remembers.   Gen.  viii.  1.   Acts  x.  4.   Ps. 
xxv.  7.  ciii.  9. 

4.  The  foreknowledge  of  God    invades  the  free- 
dom! of  the  will  in  man.  and  in  other  moral  beings. 

Here  sereral  questions  may  be  proposed. 
(l)Are  the  free  actions  of  men  unavoidable  and 
certain  because  God  foreknows  them?  or.  does  He 
foreknow  th  mi.  because  man.  in  the  exercise  of 
his  frae  agency,  will  perforin  them? 
(2) Does  the  freedom  of  man  consist  in  arbitrary 
choice,  altogether  undetermined  by  motives?  or, 
in  choosing  freely  in  view  of  rational  motives? 
(3)Do  our  volitions  necessarily  result  from  the 
stongest  motives?   or,   can   we  freely  choose  in 
view  of  different  motives? 
4.   Improvement. 
1 .  God's  knowledge  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
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Rom.  xi.  33.  Isa,  xl.  28.  Eph.  iii.8,9.  Mat.  xi.27. 
iCor.  ii.  7— 11. 

2.  We  should  be  humble  on  account  of  our  own  ig- 
norance and  guilt.  Ps.  xc.  8. 

3.  We  should  live  as  under  the  eve  of  God.  Gen. 
xvi.  13. 

4.  We  should  trust  ( rod's  providence.  Gen.  xvi.  1  3- 
").  The  reward  of  the  righteous. 

6.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

WISDOM. 

1 .  Defin  it  ion  . 

By  the  divine  wisdom,  we  understand.  God's 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  connection  of  all  things 
and  their  relations  as  means  and  cuds.  It  implies 
three  things — ,  1)  That  God  proposes  to  Himself 
the  best  ends.  2)  that  He  selects  the  best  means, 
and  3)  the  most  proper  time,  for  the  attainment 
of  His  ends. 

The  views  entertained,  concerning  tin   ii  quiiv, 

What  is  the  end  which  God  proposes  to  Himself  in 
the  creation  and '  presej'vation  of  the  world? 

1.  The  glory  of  God.  2.  The  welfare  of  men.  3. 
The  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  happiness  of 
which  all  His  creatures  are  severally  susceptible. 

2.  Proof. 

1.  Express  declarations  of  Scripture.  Rom.xi.  33, 
i  Tim.  i.  17.  Rom.  xvi.  27. 

2.  Texts  which  derive  the  wisdom  of  God  from 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  physical  world 
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Ps.  civ,  especially  verse  -4.    Prov.  iii.  L9,2Q. 

3.  Texts  which  derive  it  from  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  God  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man,  especially  the 
work  of  atonement,  i  Cor.  i.  IS  to  the  end ,  and  ii. 
Eph.  iii.  1) — 11.  Col.  ii.  1—3. 

3.  Difficulties. 

1.  The  existence  of  so  much  wretchedness  and 
suffering  in  the  world. 

2.  The  necessity  of  divine  punishments. 

3.  Eternal  perdition  of  some  of  God's  creatures. 

4 .  M  i  8  cell  a  n  e  O  n  S .  K '  pp,  p.  108. 

1 .  What  do  the  Scriptures  mean  when  they  teach 
us.  that  God  made  every  thing  for  His  own  glory'.' 

'1.  Docs  (iod  ever  select  unsuitable,  ineffective,  in- 
jurious, or  superfluous  means  for  the  attainment 
of  His  end'.' 
•  ).   Improvement. 

I .  The  lolly  of  finding  fault  with  God.  distrust- 
ing His  word,  neglecting  prescribed  means,  des- 
pising His  grace,  and  breaking  His  commands. 

'1.  The  duty  and  wisdom  of  submitting  to  Him. 
and  trusting  and  obeying  Him,  in  all  things. 

GOODNESS  <)K  LOVE. 

1.      Definition. 

The  love  of  God  may  be  defined  by  the  two 
terms,  benevolence  and  beneficence-  viz.  well-willing 
and  well-doing.  It  is  God's  disposition  and  deter- 
mination to  bestow  upon  all  sentient  creatures  all 
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the  happmess  of  which  they  arc  susceptible. 

It  has  various  modifications,  and  is.  therefore, 
presented  by  various  names  in  the  Bible: —  viz. 
grace,  philanthrophy,  pity,  compassion,  doviels  of 
mercies*  forbearance,  longsuffering,  pixBehde.  Tit.  ii. 
1 1,  iii.  4.  Lu.  i.  50, 78.  Rom,  ii.  4.  &  ix.  22.* 

The  love  of  God.  in  its  various  modifications, 
is  also  represented  as  being  universal  and  imjidr- 
tial,  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  ciii.  1 L-13,  Mat.  v.  45,  Acts  \.  34, 
35;  unmerited  and  gratuitous,  Rom.  iv.  4-8,  xi.5,6. 
'2.   Proof. 

1.  The  perfectioD  of  the  divine  nature 

2.  The  creation,  preservation  and  government 
of  the  world.  Ps.  ciii.  11.  civ,  exxxvi.  Actsxiv.  17. 
&  xvii.  25,  28,  i  Tim.  iv.  3,  ,v  vi.  1  7.  Mat  vii.9-1  1  . 

3.  Redemption.  .Tno.iii.lt).  iJno.  iv.9,10.  Rom. 
v.  6—8.  t 

4.  Express  declarations  of  Scripture.  iJno.iv. 
8,10.  Ps.  cxlv.  8,9. 

3.  Difficulties. 

1.    The  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world.  + 

'2.  The  misery  of  the  human  race  in  general. 

Lsa.  xxvi.  16,  Hos.  v.  15,   Ps.  lxxviii.  34. 

3.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous. 

<  Jen.  xlv.5,<&  L.  2<).  Prov.  iii.  12,  Heb.  xii.  -VI],  Rom.  v.  3-5,    \  iii.  17- 
-23,28,  iiCor.  iv.  17.18. 

4.  The  eternal  misery  of  the  wicked. 

4.  Miscella n eo us. 


^  K'pp.  p.  ll(j.     Bogne'sTh.  Lee's, pp. 51-55.  f  Bogue,  l£-5G. 

jXat.Th..  pp.  29,30.     Storr  and  FJatt,  Sec.    xxxix.,  111.4. 
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1.  In  what  sense  is  God's  love  common, &  special? 

i  Tim.  iv.  10. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  love  of  benevolence,  and 
complacency  ? 

5.  Improvement. 

1.  The  sin  and  misery  of  those  who  despise  and 
abuse  divine  goodness.  Heb.  ii.  1-3 

2.  The  influence  which  the  love  of  God  should 

have  011  US.        Rom.  ii.  4;  i.Ino.  iv.  19;  iii.  16-18;  Ps.  ciii;     Ps.- 
lv.  22,  and  i  Pet.  v.  7. 

JUSTICE. 

1.  Definition. 

Justice  consists  in  rewarding  and  punishing, 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  impartiality,  the  sub- 
jects of  God's  moral  government. 

The  justice  of  God  is  divided  into  Legislative, 
and  Retributive;  the  former  is  exhibited  in  the  di- 
vine laws;  the  latter,  in  rewards  and  punishments. 

2.  Proof. 

1.  The  Goodness  of  God  requires  it. 

2.  The  divine  laws.     The  Laws  of  God  are: 

( 1)  Natural,  a)  These  necessarily  flow  from  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature;  b)They  are  discov- 
erable by  reason  ;  c)They  are  universal  and 
unalterable. 

(2)  Arbitrary  or  Positive,  a)  These  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  human  nature;  b)  They 
can  not  be  discovered  or  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son; c)  They  are  made  known  to  us  directly  by 
God;  d)  They  are  not  necessarily  universal  and 
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unalterable. 

i )  The  positive,  divine  laws  refer,  mainly  to  re- 
ligious worship  and  ritual;  but  also  to  the  politi- 
cal precepts  of  Moses. 

2)  The  design  and  advantage  of  such  laws  arc: — 

a)  They  assert  God's  supreme  authority  over  us 
more  fully  than  natural  laws  do. 

b)  They  test  our  piety  to  a  greater  extent  than 
natural  laws  do. 

3.    Rewards  and  punishments.       Rewards  am 
punishments  give  us  a  division  of  God's  retrib- 
utive justice  into: 

(1)  Rem  a  nt  rati  re  justice;  viz.  rewards,  and  some- 
times called,  the  love  of  (rod . 

Rewards  are,  &)natural,  and  bestowed  in  time 
and  eternity;  typo*  it  ire.  possibly  sometimes  be- 
stowed in  time,  but  certainly  in  eternity;  c)  uni- 
versal, Rom.ii.  13,  &x.  5,  Eph.vi.  8,  Heb.  xi.  6,  iiTim.  iv.  8; 
d)  impartial,  Lu.  xix.  16-26,  iiCor.  ix.6,  Rpm.  ii.'2-4,  iiThess. 
i.  5-10,  Rev.  xvi.  5-7,  xix.  1,2,   Col.  iii.  25,    Mai.  iii.  13-18. 

(2)  Penal  justice;  viz.  punishments,  and  sometimes 
called,  the  wrath  of  God. 

Punishments  are  also,  a)  natural,  which  are 
present,  and  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  also/W- 
iire;  and  b) positive,  which  are  both  present,  iiSam. 
xii.O-U.  Mai. iii. 8-12  Acts  v.  5,9,10,  kfutvre. 

4.  Scripture  proof  texts.     Jer.  xvii.  10,    Rom.  ii.  6,    Rev. 
xv.  3,4,  and  xix.  1,  '1. 

•*».  Redemption,  considered   in  its   purchase,  ap- 
plication and  reception. 


■ 
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3.   Difficulties. 

1.  The  sufferings  of  the  righteous  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  K'pp,  p.l22,note  l. 

2.  Objections  against  the   existence  of  positive 
laws  stated  and  refuted.  K'pp,  pp.  us,  119. 

4-  Miscellaneous. 

1.  The  ends  of  God  in  punishing.*  These  are — , 

a)  To  show    His  approbation  of  that  which  is 
I  good  and  His  disapprobation  of  that  which  is  evil, 

and  thus  to  maintain  the  authority  of  His  laws. 

b)  To  prevent  or  diminish  moral  evil. 

Dent.  xiii.  6-11,  &  xix.  16-21,  i  Tim.  v.  20. 

c)  The  true,  and  ultimate  design  in  the  punish- 
ment of  men,  is,  therefore,  their  moral  improve- 
ment,    i  Cor.  x.  5-11,  xi.  32,  Isa.  xxvi.  9,  Ps.  cxix.  67,  71. 

2.  How  may  natural  laws  obtain  a  positive  au- 
thority? t 

5.   Improvement. 

1.  There  must  be  a  future  judgment. 

2.  The  certainty  of  the  future  misery  of  the  wick- 
ed. 

3,.  There  is  a  ground  of  comfort  for  Gods  injur- 
ed and  suffering  people . 

4.  We  should  be  grateful  lor  the  satisfaction 
made  by  Christ,  to  divine  justice. 

HOLINESS. 

1.     Definition . 

By  the  holiness  of  God  is  meant,  that  He  pos-  , 

*  Knapp,  p.  121,  &  122,  note  2.  f  K'pp,  p.  118. 
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sesses  perfect  moral  excellence;  that  He  Joves 
that  which  is  good  and  hates  that  which  is  evil ; 
that   lie  is  perfectly  free  from  all   sin. 

2.  Proof. 

1 .   The  justice  of  God. 

-.   Th  ■  divine  laws — moral  and  ceremonial. 
•">.  The  connection  between  virtue  and  happiness, 
and   between   vice  and  misery. 

4.  The  plan  of  redemption,    i  Cor.  i.  30. 

5.  Express  declarations  of  Scripture.    Isa.  vi. 3,  Ps. 

v.  4-6,  Deut.xxxii.4,  Jas.  L13,  Eph.  iv.  24,  i  Pet.  i.  15,16,  i.Jno.i.5 

^^g^Can  you  show,  why  God  can  have  neither 
reason,  nor  motive,  nor  capacity  for  evil'.'  ::: 

3.  Difficulties. 

1.  The  permission  of  sin. 

2.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 

3.  The  triumph  of  wicked  principles,  especially 
in  organized  associations  and  civil  governments. 

4-  Misa  ll/aneo.us. 

1.  The  distinction   between  goodness,  holiness, 
and  justice,  t 

2.  The  difficult    significations  of  holy  and  holi- 
ness, when  applied  to  men  and  other  creatures.  1 

5;    Improve  iih nt . 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  moral  renovation  in  order 
To  enjoy  God's  favor  and  presence.  Heb.xii.14,  Mat.v.8. 

"_;.  Learn  the  necessity  of  the  banishment  of  the 
wicked  from  the  presence  of  God  £  all  holy  beings. 

*Man  ini&eh.andGeol.,  p.  24.    t  K'PP,  p.  113,114,    J  K'pp,  p."  117. 
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3.  Be  encouraged  to  imitate  God's  holiness. 

i  Pel,  i.  15,  16. 

4.  Take  comfort  from  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  be  perfectly  restored  to  moral  purity. 

Eph.  iv.  24,     Matt.  v.  48,     1  Jno.  iii.  2, 3. 
TRUTH   OR    VERACITY. 

1.  Definition . 

There  is  sometimes  a  division  made  of  this  at- 
tribute   into    metaphysical  (interna)  and    moral 
(externa.) 

By  the  former  is  meant,  that  God  is  the  true 
God  (Theod  alathinos)  in  opposition  to  false 
gods  or  idols.  1  Jno.  v.  20,  Jno.  xvii.  3. 

Here  we  employ  it  in  the  latter  or  moral  signi- 
fication,  and  designate  by  it,   That  every  thing 
which  God  declares  or  reveals  is  true,  and  that 
He  does  not  change  what  He  has  once  spoken. 
This  attribute,  therefore,  implies  two  things — . 

a)  That  the  instructions  which  God  gives  us. 
contain  no  untruths  or  contradictions;   and, 

b)  That  all  the  divine  predictions,  promises, 
and  communications  are  sure  and  will  certainly 
be  accomplished. 

2.  Proof. 

1.  God's  perfections  :  viz.  omniscience,  wisdom, 
power,  goodness,  justice,  holiness,  and  immuta- 
bility. *  Ps.  cxlvi.  5,6. 

2.  The  fulfillment- of  predictions,  threatenings. 
and  promises.  Isa.  xlvi.  9-11. 

*  Storr  and  Flatt,  pp.  219—222. 
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•  5.  Express  Scripture  declarations. 

Xmn.  xxiii.  19,  iSam,  xv.  29,  Heb.  vi.  17,  IX,  Tit.  i.  2,  iiTini.ii. 
13,  Rom.  iii.4,  Jno.  iii.33,  Ps.  xviii.30,  and  cxix.  86 — 91. 

3.  Difficulties. 

I .  ( rod  withheld,  for  ages,  many  important  truths 
and  aspects  of  truth,  from  mankind,  which  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  His  veracity.  The  same 
inconsistency  seems  to  be  implied  in  some  passa- 
ges of  the  Bible. 

Reply. 
I)  Some  truths  are  not  intended  for  all  men  of 
all  ages,  and  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  if 
exhibited  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  for  whom  they  are  inten- 
ded. *2)  Therefore,  (lod,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  His  veracity,  has  sometimes  withheld  par- 
ticular truths  from  men,  or  has  indulged  them 
in  particular  prejudices  and  errors. 

a)  This  feature  of  the  divine  government  has  been 
(xilled,  a  condescension  to  the  views  and  capa- 
cities of  men. 

The  Grecian  philosophers  call  it,  sungkataba- 
sisj  and  the  Germans,  die  Herahlassung  Gottes. 

b)  Thefollowing  are  given  as  some  instances  of  this 
condescension  and  inconsistency. 

( « )  When  God,  like  a  father,  remits  some  of  the 
severity  of  His  threatenings,  in  order  to  inspire 
us  with  confidence  in  His  goodness. 
( i)) When  the  conditions,  annexed   to   promises 
and  threatenings.  are  so  obvious  that  they  arc 
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not  expressed  in  words,  but  only  tacitly  im- 
plied. See  Jonah,  Cli's  iii.  and  iv. 

(c)  The  divine  command  to  Abraham  to  sacri- 
fice his  son  Isaac.  Gen.  Ch.  xxii. 

( d )  When  God  represents  Himself  as  taking  an 
oath  to  assure  us  that  His  word  will  surely  be 
fulfilled.  Gen.22: 15-17,  Heb.6:13,14,  Ez.  33:11. 

c)  The  principal  reason  why  the  phraseology  of  the 
Bible  sometimes  appears  to  us  obscure,  strange,  or 
revolting,  is,  because  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  men,  and  with  the 
mode  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  in 
ancient  times;  and  also  because  we  now  have  too 
little  intercourse  with  men  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  and  therefore,  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  popular  phraseology. 

2.  The  Scriptures  themselves  sometimes  repre- 
sent God  as  deceiving  His  prophets. 

I  Kgs.  xxii.  20-23,  Jer.  iv.  10,  Ez.  xiv.  9,  Jer.  xx.  7.  *■ 

3.  It  is  asserted  that  God  sometimes  violates  His 
promises. 

l)This  is  founded  on  the  complaints  of  His  saints. 

Ps.  lxxvii.  6—9,  x. 

2)  The  non-fulfillment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham 
in  regard  to  the  earthly  inheritance  to  himself 

and  his  posterity.tGen.xv.  18:21,Josh.xiii.  1-7,  Jud.ii.  20-23 

4.   Improvement. 
1.  The  veracity  of  God  is  a  just  ground  for  repo- 
sing implicit  confidence  in  Him,  and  for  faithful 

*  Home's  Intr.,  Vol.  I.  p.  412, 17.  f  Home,  lb. 
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I  »erseverance  in  His  service.  Ps.  cxviii.  8, 9.  i  Cor.  i.  4-9, 

I  I.I. .vi.  10,11,  x.  23,    i  Thess.  v.  23,  24,    Rom.  iv.  3, 19-25. 

2.  Encouragement  to  sinners  to  repent. 

3.  Comfort  to  saints  in  all  their  trials.   iPet.  iv.  19, 

K'im.  \iii.  28j     ii  Cor.  iv.  KJ-18. 

IMMUTABILITY.    * 

t.    Defin  ition . 

Immutability  expresses  the  idea,  that  God  is 
unchangeable  in  His  nature,  in  His  attributes,* 
and  in  His  decrees  and  actions. 
2.   Proof. 

1.  The  perfection  of  the  divine  nature . 

If  God  changes,  it  must  be  either  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worse.  We  can  not  admit  either  sup- 
position. 

2.  The  immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  Direct  Scripture  declarations.      Mai.iii.  6,  Ps.  cii. 

25-27,  xxxiii.  10,11,  ii  Pet.  iii.  8-10,  Jas.  i.17,  Num.xxiii..  19, 
Rom.  xi.  29,  Heb.  vi.  17, 18. 

0.  Difficulties. 

1.  God  is  said  to  repent  and  be  grieved,    t 

Gen.  vi.  6,  iSam.  xv.  35,  Jer.  xxvi.  1-3,  xviii.  7, 8,  Jonah  iii.  10. 

2.  Success  in  prayer,  ii  Kgs.  xx.  1-6. 
4.  Improvement. 

1.  It  insures  the  happiness  of  the  righteous. 

Isa.  liv.  10.  Jno.  xiii.  1. 

2.  See  the  certain  misery  of  the  wicked. 

OMNIPRESENCE. 

1.  Definition . 

*  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xxvi.  &  xxix.  f  Home,  Vol.  I.  p.  362;  Kpp.  100. 
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By  the  divine  omnipresence  is  meant,  that  God 
is  every  where  present  in  the  exercise  and  mani- 
festation of  all  His  attributes,   but  especially  of 

His  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power ,  i.  e.  He 

understands,  directs,  and  controls  all  things,  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  obtain  correct  views  of  this  attribute, 
we  must  carefully  consider  the  following  points  — , 
l)As  God  has  no  body,  we  can  not  predicate  of 
Him,  a  corporeal  presence.  This  would  be  pantheism . 
2)  Neither  can  we  predicate  of Him,  extension,  or 
that  He  is.  or  is  in,  infinite  or  universal  space.  This 
would  involve  a  material  and  limited  nature,  and 
also  necessarily  lead  to  pantheism.  Baier.  and  ma- 
ny older  theologians  spoke  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  as  substantia/ is,  or  essentialis,  in  opposition 
to  operativa,  or  actualis,  {ener gat ikon) .  * 
3) Neither  must  we  ascribe  to  God  substantial  om- 
nipresence. This  would  require  the  substantial  na- 
ture of  God  to  pervade  all  things  and  all  space, 
and  would  also  lead  to  pantheism . 

2.  Proof. 

1.  The  perfection  of  God. 

2.  The  preservation  and  government  of  the  world. 
3".  Scripture  declarations.  Ps:  cxxxix.  7-10,  Actsxvii.28, 

Isa.  lxvi.  1,  i  Kgs.  viii.  27,  Jer.  xxiii.  23,24. 

3.  Difficulties.  t 

1.  God  is  said  to  fill  heaven  and  earth.  Jer.xxiii.23-4 

2.  He  is  said  to  be,  or  dwell  in  heaven  and  in 

*  Knapp,  p.  106.  f  Knapp,  p.  107. 
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1 1  is  temple.     iKgb.viii.27',  Esa.lxvi.  1',  Ps.  cxv.  3,  Mat.  vi.  ft. 

3.  He   approaches   His  people,   and   withdraws 

IvOlll  theill.        Ps^xc.  1,  xl.  1.     Mat.  xxviii.tfO,     Jno.  xiv.  23, 
iiChron.  xy.  2,     James  iv.  8. 

4.  God   is  said  to  go  from  place  to  place. 

Gen.  xi.  5,  and  xviii.  '20,  21. 
4.    Im  />  fore  nit'  nt . 

1.  All  men,  every  where,   may  worship  God. 

Jno.  iv.  21-24,       Matt  vi.  6. 

2.  All  may  hold  communion  with  God. 

3.  No  one  can  escape  from  God. 

BLESSEDNESS. 

1 .  1) efiriition.  Bogue,  57 ,  58 . 
By  the  blessedness  of  God  we  understand,  His 

entire  freedom  from  all  ignorance,  want,  sin,  and 
misery,  and  His  full  possession  of  perfect  happi- 
ness. 

2.  Proof. 

1.  Blessedness  results  necessarily  from  the  per- 
fection of  all  God's  moral  and  natural  attributes. 

2.  Scripture  proofs.  Mk.xiv.61,  Kom.ix.5,iTim.i.ll,vi.l5. 

3.  Difficult  ie *. 

1.  God  repents,  is  grieved  and  disappointed. 

2.  The  wickedness  and  misery  of  His  creatures. 

4.  Improvement . 

1.  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  commands  us 
to  conform  to  the  image  of  ( rod,  is  precisely  adap- 
ted to  our  nature,  and  is.  therefore,  the  very  reli- 
gion we  need. 

2.  Let  us  seek  our.happiness  by  imitating  God. 
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especially  His  moral  perfections. 

3.  See  the  lolly  ol  seeking  our  chief  happiness 
in  the  creatuiie. 

4.  Our  services  can  add  nothing  to  Gods  happi- 
ness. 

INCOMPARABILITY  AND  INCOMPREHENSIBILITY.    * 

1.     Definition  . 

■  Incompatibility  as  applied  to  Cod,  indicates, 
that,  strictly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  with  which  God  can  be  compared — ,  or. 
that  all  comparisons  fail  to  give  us  a  correct  idea 
of  God's  nature  and  attributes. 

It  refers  to  all  the  divine  perfections,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  natural.  Considered  as  incompawxMe , 
His  power  is  omnipotence,  and  His  knowledge, 
omniscience. 

This  attribute  is  also  designated  immensity  and 
infinity.  It  is  called  immensity ,  when  we  consider 
it,  (regarded  as  referring  to  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes,) as  sustaining  no  relation  to  any  known 
measure  or  standard;  and  infinity,  when  we  con- 
sider it,  (i.e.  the  divine  attributes  in  general.  )  as 
admitting  no  comparison  with  any  finite  excel- 
lence. 

Incomprehensibility,  applied  to  God,  signifies, 
that  His  nature  and  attributes  can  not  be  fully 
understood. 

These  two  terms,  incomparahility  ftnd  ihcomp?me- 
hensibility,  rather  indicate  our  inability  to  fully 

*  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  XXX.   ' 
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investigate  and  understand  the  attributes  already 
discussed,  than  ascribe  any  additional  attribute 
to  His  nature. 

2.  Proof. 

1.  The  divine  perfections  prove  His  incompara- 
bility. 

2.  Scripture  proof;       iTim.  vi.  16,    Ex.  xv.  ll,    lea.  xl.  25, 

Ps.  lxxvii.  13,  lxxxvi.  8-10,  lxxxix.  6-8,  cxiii.  4,5,  and  cxlviii.  13. 

3.  Incomprehensibility  necessarily  results  from 
incomparabilitv. 

4.  Scripture  proof.  Ps.  cxlv.  3,  Rom.  xi.  33.  Isa.  xl.  28. 

Job.  xi.  7-9 

3.  Difficulties. 

We  are  represented  as  knowing  God,  and  this, 
moreover,  is  .said  to  be  eternal  life. 

Gal.  iv.8,9,     John  xvii.  3.     Jer.'ix.  23,  24. 

4.  Improvement . 

1.  Let  us  learn  to  be  humble.  iPet.  5:6,  Isa.  57:15. 

'1.  We  should  expect  mysteries  in  creation, 
providence,  and  revelation. 

3.  We  should  be  grateful  that  incomprehensibil- 
ity neither  extends  to  our  duties,  nor  in  any  way 
interferes  with  our  salvation. 

Before  closing  the  discussion  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, we  will  present  a  few  additional  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  will  of  god.* 
1.  The  Divine  Will  is  tkat  attribute  of  the  di- 
vine Being  which" is  analogous  to  the  human  will. 
Like  it,  it  is  dependent  on  the  understanding;  and 

*  K'pp,  109-113.  Works  of  Arminius.  Vol.  II. ,  Disp.xvm-xx.  ,pp.39-4S. 
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it   consists   in   the   power  of  determination    and 
choice. 

The  words,  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  desig- 
nate the  will  of  God,  have  various  significations-, 

1)  The  sovereignty  or  freedom  of  the  divine  will. 

Eph.  i.  11,   Ps.  cxv.  3. 

2)  The  divine  commands.   Lu.  xi.  2,  Rom.  xii.  2, 

Eph.  v.  17. 

3)  The  dispensation  of  grace  through  Christ. 

Acts  xx.  20-27. 

4)  The  divine  benevolence  or  love.  Matt.  27:43. 
2.  The  Perfection  of  the  Divine  Will,  i.e.,  of  its  de- 
terminations, is  derived  from  the  divine   knowl- 
edge  and  understanding,   thus , 


The  determinations  of  the  divine  will,  will  al- 
ways be  the  very  best:  for  as  the  divine  will,  like 
the  human  will,  always  depends  on  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  as  these  with  God  are 
necessarily  perfect,  it  follow- s  that  all  the  deter- 
minations of  the  divine  will  must  be  perfect,  i.e. 
the  very  best. 
3.  Divisions  of  the    Will  of  God.* 

1 )    When  and  why  have  divisions  been  introduced 
in  the  discussion  of  the  divine  will  ? 

They  had  their  origin  in  those  violent  contro- 
versies which  raged  in  the  church  on  the  subject 
of  predestination  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  the  object  in  introducing  them  was, 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  between 

*  Hutt.  Red.,  Pare  n.,  Loe.  vn.,  See.  61. 
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those  texts  of  Scripture  which  represent  God  as 

desiring  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and  those  that 

intimate  that  He  does  not  desire  the  welfare  of 

some,  but  their  condemnation;  and  consequently. 

to  render  the  whole  subject  of  predestination  more 

intelligible. 

2)  The  most  common  divisions  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  discussion. 

a)  Voluntas  antecedent,   also  designated  prima  or 
primitiva;  and  voluntas  consequent  and  also  call- 
ed secunda^finalis  or  decretorid:  and 
h)  Voluntas  absoluta  and  voluntas  condiUonata  or 
ordinata. 

(1) What  do  you  understand  by  voluntas  antece- 
dens? and  what  by  voluntas  consequens?  and  how 
does  each  manifest  itself? 

This  division  is  derived  from  the  human  mind. 
The  former  refers  to  the  original  bias  or  state  of 
the  mind,  without  being  directed  to  any  particu- 
lar object;  the  latter  is  the  same  bias  or  state  of 
the  mind,  directed  to  some  definite  object.  By 
the  former,  God  wills,  or  rather  desires  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  all  men  without  exception; 
and  this  is  the  end  or  object  of  God:  by  the  lat- 
ter, He  bestows  on  all  His  creatures,  but,  especi- 
ally on  the  pious,  all  the  good  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  and  also  condemns  the  wicked  to  be 
punished.  This  is  principally  exhibited  in  His 
decrees. 
(2) What  are  the  objections  to  this  division? 
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(a  i  It  conveys  the  idea  of  succession  and  muta- 
bility in  the  divine  decrees. 

i  b)  When  literally  understood,  it  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. It  represents  God  as  willing  certain 
things  witecedenter,  but  which  never  take  place 
comequentev .  Thus  voluntas  antecedens  Dei  is  de- 
feated by  voluntas,  comequens  Dei.  This  is  a  con- 
tradiction, for  God  never  can  defeat  His  own 
purposes. 

(o)  What  do  you  understand  by  vokuntas  abxoluia? 

and  what   by  voluntas  conditionata  or  ordiuata? 

and  to  what  does  this  division  principally  refer? 
This  division  refers  principally  to  the  will  of 

God  in  its  relation  to  moral  beings.  By  the  former, 

we  understand  the  absolute  or  unconditional  will 

of  God;  and  by  the  latter,   His  will  as  dependent 

on  certain  conditions. 

(4)  When  is  God  said  to  will  absolutely? 

When  He  wills  any  thing  without  connecting 

it  with  a  condition,  or  without  having  respect  to 

the  free  actions  of  men . 

(5) When  does  He  will  conditionally? 

When  He  determines  any  thing  on  certain  con- 
ditions, or  in  respect  to   the  free  actions  of  moral 

beings . 

(6)  When  is  God's  will  said  to  be  efficacious? 
When  the  will  of  God  is  accomplished  by  our 

fulfilling  the  annexed  conditions. 

(7)  When  is  His  will   ineffectual  ? 
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When  we  do  not  fulfill  the  annexed  conditions, 
and  the  thing  turns  put  differently  from  what  (led 
appears  to  have  designed. 
(8)  What  is  the  inconvenience  of  these  terms? 

They  represent  the  will  of  God.  in  certain  cases. 
as  being  ineffecfaial,  consequently  as  willing  that 
which  He  foresaw  would  not  take  place. 
4.    The  Freedom   of  the  Divine    Will. 
FThe  views  taken  of  the  freedom  of  the  divine 

will  are —  a) That  freedom  consists  in  the  pow- 
er to  choose  between  different  objects  presented 
to  the  mind,  without  any  motive  for  the  choice 
of  one  thing  rather  than  the  other;  and,  b)That 
it  consists  in  choosing  and  acting  freely,  in  view 
of  motives  presented  to  the  mind,  without  com- 
pulsion from  passion  from  within  or  unconquer- 
able difficulties  or  irresistible  power  from  with- 
out . 

2  I  The  objection  to  ascribing  freedom  to  God,  in  the 
former  sense,  is.  That  it  implies  in  Him  the 
greatest  imperfection  and  transforms  Him  into  a 
fearful  tyrant  who  pardons  and  condemns  with- 
out reason,  and  who  may  thus  make  the  pious 
eternally  miserable  and  the  w:icked  eternally 
happy. 

3) Freedom  in  the  latter  sense  must  be  predicated 
of  God 

a  (Because  He  is  a  spiritual  being  and  is  possessed 

of  the  purest,  i.  e.  of  a  perfect  moral  will. 

The  mark   of  the  highest  perfection   in  moral 
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beings,  is,  when  their  whole  nature,  physical,  in 
tellectual,  and  moral,  so  perfectly  harmonizes. 
that  the  will  is  Left  perfectly  free  to  choose  and 
do  that  which  the  understanding  discerns  to  be 
best,  and  which  the  conscience  approves;  and  the 
mark  of  the  highest  imperfection,  is,  when  they 
are  compelled  to  choice  and  action  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  the  understanding  and  conscience. 

But  God's  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
perfect;  His  moral  nature  is  also  perfect;  conse- 
quently, as  His  whole  natnre  harmonizes.  He 
necessarily  chooses  freely  in  view  of  intelligent 
motives. 

b)  Because  He  is  perfectly  independent ,  which  He 
could  not  be  without  freedom. 

As  far  as  sense  is  concerned,  we  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  necessity .  The  freedom  of  our  moral 
nature  is,  therefore,  not  perfect,  as  it  is  in  union 
with  our  sense-nature.  But  God  is  independent  of 
all  sense,  consequently  He  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  necessity,  but  possesses  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  and  action. 

c)  Because  He  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  wise 
Ruler  of  the  world,  which  character  He  could  not 
sustain  without  being  possessed  of  freedom. 

Jf)An  objection  has  been  urged  against  this  view  of. 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  will ,    viz.      That    God 
never  can  act  otherwise  than   from  a    regard  to 
the  end  which  He  has  in  view,  and  can  choose  on- 
ly what  is  best;  that  He  thus  acts  and  chooses 
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necessarily,  and  that  necessity  must,  therefore,  be 

predicated  of  Him  instead  of  freedom  . 

5) The  fallacy  of  this  objection  is  shown  thus 

What  is  here  supposed  to  be  necessity,  is  not 
compulsion^  but  has  its  ground  in  the  essential 
knowledge  and  moral  nature  of  God. 

God's  knowledge  is  infinite  and  infallible,  and 
His  moral  nature,  perfect;  He.  therefore,  can 
choose  only  that  which  is  best.  But  this  necessity 
results  not  from  any  compulsion,  but  from  His  per- 
fect freedom  to  choose  and  do  that  which  His  un- 
derstanding discerns  to  be  best,  His  moral  nature 
harmonizing  perfectly  with  His  understanding'. 

6]  In  what  hind  of  language  are  the  conceptions  of 

the  Bible  on  this  subject,  expressed .' 

Not  in  strictly  philosophic,  but  in  popular  phra- 
seology; consequently  often  in  terms  which  indi- 
cate caprice  rather  than  freedom. 

Thus  the  Bible  represents  God.  as  bestowing 
blessings  when  He  will ',  and  us  being  seven  when 
Hi  will;  as  doing  whatsoever  He  /'/cases:  a&work- 
ing  every  thing  after  the  council  of  His  own  will; 
as  having  mercy  on  whom  He  ivill  hare  mercy,  and 
as  hardening  whom  He  will  harden,  i  Cor.  xii.  11, 
Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  Ps.  cxv.  3,  Eph.  i.  11,  Rom.  ix.  18. 

7)  What,  then,  is  the  Bible  doctrine  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  divine  will? 

Notwithstanding  the  application  of  such  lang- 
uage to  God.  the  Bible,  nevertheless,  teaches 
substantially  that   God   possesses  and  exercises 
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that  !V(mmIoiu  which  we  have  already  seen  must 
necessarily  belong  to  the  divine  will,  viz.  that 
He  wills  and  does  that  which  His  understanding 
perceives  to  be  best,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
bestowing  and  withholding  of  His  favors. 

Thus  Christ  says,  "It  is  the  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Lu.  xii.  32.  Saint 
Paul  says  of  the  Ephesians,  that  their  predesti- 
nation unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ,  was  "according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God's  will,"  Eph.  i.  5.  Peter  says,  that  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accep- 
ted of  Him,"  Acts  x.  34,35.  Also,  "  the  Lord  is 
not  slack  concerning  His  promise  as  some  men 
count  slackness,  but  is  lonsrsuffering  to  us-ward. 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance,"  ii  Pet.  iii.  9.  Again,  St. 
Paul  declares,  that  "God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
iTim^ii.  4. 

The  will  of  God,  then,  is  the  highest  happiness 
of  His  creatures.  To  accomplish  this  good  pleas- 
ure of  His  will.  He  selects  the  very  best  means; 
•and  in  this,  therefore,  consists  the  freedom  of  the 
divine  will. 

8) How  must  those  passages  of  the  Blhl V  which  seem 
to  affirm,,  that  God  decides  and  acts  in  an  arbitra- 
ry manner  <  generally  be  understood? 

Not  that  God  is  influenced  by  any   thing   like 
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human  feelings  and  passions;  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  His  conduct,  however  inscrutable  to  us,  is  di- 
rected by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  and, 
therefore,  that  those  passages  which  represent 
God  as  deciding  and  acting  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, often  mean  no  more  than  that  we  are  igno- 
rant of  th  '  reasons  which  influence  His  decisions 
and  conduct. 

9) Give  an  example  from  the  Bible  in  illustration 
of  this  seeming  arbitrary  mode  of  divine  proced- 
ure. 1  Cor.  Ch.  XII.,  especially  verses  4-11. 

a)  These   manifestations  are  given  to   different 
persons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  v.  7. 

b)  The   Spirit   confers   these   several   gifts   upon 

each  one.  according  to  His  own  will.  v.  11. 

10)  How  does  Knapp  explain  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Romans .'  Chn.  Thcolo.oy,  pp.  112,113. 

He  states,  in  general,  that  Paul,  in  this  chap- 
ter, is  contending  against  the  error  of  the  Jews, 
viz.  Thai  God  preferred  their  nation  to  all  others, 
and  looked  upon  fhcin  with  exclusive  favor.  They 
even  believed  that  God  could  not  reject  them, 
nor  confer  on  others  the  blessings  which  He  had 
bestowed  on  them . 

a)  Instead  of  this  being  correct,  the  apostle  un- 
dertakes to  show,  that  God  proceeds  freely  in  the 
bestowment  of  His  benefits;  that  He  is  uninflu- 
enced by  the  supposed  deserts  or  personal  efforts 
of  men:  and  that  men  could  not  presume  in  this 
matter  to  prescribe  to  Him  or  to  complain  of 
His  government  • 
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b)  This  chapter  does  not  treat  of  the  predestina- 
tion of  particular  men  to  happiness  or  misery  by 
an  absolute  decree;  such  predestination  not  .-'being 
absolute  but  conditional. 

c)  On  the  contrary,  the  chapter  treats  of  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ordering 
of  the  external  circumstances  of  individual  nations 

d)  That  God  is  not  governed  in  such  matters, 
(those  under  c,)by  those  rules  which  we  might  feel 
disposed  to  prescribe,  but  that  whilst  He  acts  on 
principles  and  maxims  which  are  often  wholly 
beyond  our  comprehension,  they  are  nevertheless 
perfectly  wise. 

e)  That  God  often  proceeds  in  this  way  to  deter 
men  from  wickedness,  by  a  display  of  His  anger, 
or  in  some  other  manner,  to  promote  the  general 

good. 

f )  That  whenever  we  can  not  discover  the  rea- 
sons, for  God's   manner  of  procedure,   we    must 
humbly  actpiiesce  in  His  divine  will.  vs.  20,  21.* 
5.    The  Immutability  of  the  Divine  Will. 

1 )  This  results  from  the  immutability  of  the  na- 
ture of  God:  for  as  His  knowledge  is  infinite,  His 
judgment  or  wisdom,  infallible,  and  His  holiness. 
in  the  Ti&ghest  degree,  'perfect,  they  can  never 
change;  consequently  His  will,  being  directed  by 
these,  can  never  change. 

'2)  Hon-!  do  you  explain  those  passages  which  rep- 
resent God  as  repenting? 

*See  also  Schra.  Pop.  Th'y,  Ch.  VI.,  Top.  VI.,  c)  5. 
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In  the  customary  language  of  antiquity,  God 
was  said  to  repent  or  alter  His  purpose,  whenever, 
under  the  divine  government  or  permission,  an 
event  occurred  otherwise  than  had  been  expected, 
or  affairs  took  a  turn  different  from  what  had 
been  common -in  human  experience. 
6.    The  Efficacy  of  the  Divine  Will. 

By  this  is  meant,  the  ability  of  God  to  accom- 
plish whatever  He  wills;  and  it  necessarily  re- 
sults from  His  omnipotence. 

ITI.  The  Unity  of  God.    * 

I.    THE    DEFINITION. 

By  the  unity  of  God  is  meant,  that  there  exists 
only  one  J)ivine  Essence;  and  this  doctrine  is  op- 
posed to  the  en? 'or  of  poly theism ,  viz.  that  the  uni- 
verse was  created  and  is  preserved  and  governed 
by  more  than  one  God.  It  is  designated  mono- 
theism. 

n.  proof,  t 
1.  From  Reason 
l)The  absolute  perfection  of  God  requires  unity. 

The  argument  runs  thus:  God  is  the  most  per- 
fect Being.  But  there  can  be  only  one  most  perfect 
Being:  i.  e.,  there  can  be  many  things  in  the  pos- 
itive and  comparative  degrees,  but  only  one.  in 
the  superlative  degree.   Therefore  God  is  one. 

But  this  is  defective,  as  an  argument  from  rea- 

■    K'pp'sChn.  Th'y,pp.  90-92.  Bogue'sTh'l  Lee's, pp. 63, 64.  Schmidt's 

Doc.Th'y,  Part  I.,Ch.  [I.,Sec.  I'.'.. pp.  1  18-179. fStorr &  Ft.  Secxxviii. 
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son,  for  it  takes  as  already   proved  the  absolute 
perfect  ion  of  God  . 

2)  The  unity  of  the  world  requires  one  author. 

3)  The  moral  government  of  the  world  requires 
one  ruler. 

2.   From  Scripture. 

Deut.  iv.  35-39,  vi.  4.  Markxii.29,  Isa.  xly. 5, 6, 14-22, xlvL 9,10, 
Jno.  xvii.3,  iCor.  viii.4-6,  J:is.  ii.  19,  Kom.  iii.29, 30,  Deut.  xxxii- 

39,  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliv.6-8,  xliii.9-15,  and  xliv.  24-28. 

III.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DIVINE  UNITY. 

1.  The  notion  of  the  Divine  Unity  is  not' so  obvi- 
ous to  the  mind  as  is  commonly  supposed for, 

1)  The  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity 
have  been  decidedly  inclined  and  obstinately  at- 
tached to  polytheism. 

2)  Even  the  Israelites,  to  whom,  in  the  time  of 
the  patriarchs,  the  truth  had  been  taught  on  this 
subject  by  divine  revelation,  were  ever  prone  to 
relapse  into  idolatry. 

2.  The  Israelites,  prior  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, had  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  Divine 
Unity.  They  regarded  Jehovah  merely  as  the 
first  and  greatest  among  the  gods,  and  to  whom 
all  other  gods  were  inferior. 

3.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews 
imbibed  clearer  notions  of  this  doctrine,  especially 
under  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
avowed  haters  of  polytheism. 

4.  The  establishment  and  diffusion  of  Christiani- 
ty has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  diffuse 
this  doctrine. 
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5.  The  spread  of  Mohammedanism  has  also  con- 
tributed materially  in  spreading  it. 

POLYTHEISM.     * 

Polytheism  is  opposed  to  monotheism. 

1.  Anions  the  heathen  nations  there  were  found 
some  who  either  expressly  asserted  the  Unity  of 
God,  or  regarded  it  as  highly  probable. 

Such  were  Socrates.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle and  others . 

2.  There  have  always  been,  however,  various  sys- 
tems of  polytheism  amongst  the  heathen  nations. 

3.  Many  heathen  nations  acknowledged  one 
Supreme  God.  t 

The  substance  of  their  belief  is 

l)That  God  exists  as  a  material  corporeal  essenee 
2) This  Supreme   God   is   inactive,   unconcerned 

about  the  affairs  of  the  world,  etc. 
3)  There  were  also  inferior  deities  to  whom  the 

government  of  the  world  was  committed. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  these  unjust  conceptions 
concerning  the  Divine  Being  originated,  t 

1)  By  ascribing  every  effect  of  which  the  cause 
is  unknown,  to  some  invisible  being  like  to  one's 
self.  2)  By  supposing  that  such  beings  are  more 
or  less  powerful  and  good  or  bad.  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  effect.  3  )  By  supposing  that  there 
resided  in  every  body  some  such  superior  being. 
and  from  whom  its  existence  and  motion  procee- 

Enc.  Rel.  Klg.,  Art.  Polytheism,  t  Mosh.  Eel.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  16, 
VI.  VII.     %  Mosh.  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  .  p.  17.     Note  a. 
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ded  and  on  whom  they  depended.  4)  This  latter 
opinion  led  to  the  worshipping  of  the  being  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  such  body.  5)  Hence  philoso- 
phy adopted  the  system  of  emanation. 

v.  dualism,  as  held  by  some  Christian  sects  in 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries,  j 
I.   What?  2.  How  explained  by  them? 

How  does  Gen.  i.  1.  deny  atheism,  polytheism, 
dualism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and  fatalism 

VI.  TRITHEISM. 

1.  What".'  2.  By  whom  charged  upon  Christianity? 

IV.  Tin;  Trinity. 

The  plan  in  the  discussion  of  the  dotrine  of  the 
Trinity,  will  he,  I.  The  Definition.  II.  The  Bibli- 
cal Doctrine.  III.  The  History  of  the  Doctrin*  . 

I.   THE    DEFINITION. 

By  the  Trinity  is  meant,  that  in  the  one  divine 
essence,  there  exists  a  distinction  of  three  sub- 
jects or  persons,  viz.  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spi- 
rit; that  these  three  persons  possess  equally  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  Supreme  Deity:  that 
they  are  inseparably  connected  in  their  essence 
and  works,  and  constitute  unitedly  only  one  God  . 

II.    Till;    BIBLICAL    DOCTRINE. 

Having  already  proved  the  Divine  Unity,  we 


f  K'pp,  p.'92.  X  Man  in  Gen.  &Geol.,  pp.  24,25.  *  K'pp,  130-162. 
Storr.  ami  IT'.i,  .Sec.  xlii-xlvi.  Schm.  Pop.  Tli.  Ch.  V.  Top.  in.  Sch'ds 
Doc.Th.,Pt.I.,Ch.II.,  Sec  19.,  pp.  148-179.   Bogue,  pp.  65 
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shall  now  proceed  to  discuss,  first,  the  personality, 
and  secondly,  the  deity,  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead. 

I.   THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  FATHER,  SON,  AND  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

.4 .   Is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  ? 

1.  The  opinions  for  and  against  this  doctrine.  * 

2.  The  proof  passages  classified,  t 

a.  Those  in  which  the  names  of  God  have  the 
form  of  the  plural.  Gen.i.l. 

b.  Those  in  which  God  speaks  of  Himself  as 
many.  Gen.  i.  26,  xi.  7;  Isa.  vi.  8. 

c.  Those   in  which  Jehovah    is    distinguished 
from  Jehovah,  and  Elohim  from  Elohim. 
Gen.  xix.  24;  Dan.  ix.  17, 19;  Ps.  xlv.  G,  7,  ex.  1. 

d.  Those  in  which  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
l)Of  the  Son  of  God.  Ps.ii.6,7.  Acts  xiii.  30-34. 
2)Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Isa.  xlviii.  12-17. 

e.  Those  in  which  three  persons  are  expressly 
mentioned,  or  in  which  there  is  a  clear  refer- 
ence to  the  number  three.  Ps.  xxxiii.  6—9; 
Num.  vi.  22-26;  Isa.  vi.  3-8,  and  xlviii.  12-17. 

3.    The   conclusion  from  this  investigation    of 
proof  passages.  I 

No  text  of  the  Old  Testament  taken  by  itself 
is  conclusive  in  proof  of  the  Trinity;  when  taken 
together,    however,  they   convey  the   impression 

*  Knapp,  131, 132.  f  II.. ,  pp.  132, 133.  J   Ib.,P-  133. 
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thai  at  least  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead  was  ob- 
scurely indicated  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures;  and, 
therefore,  the  personality  of  more  than  one  person. 

Ii.   Passages  in  the  New   Testament  Relating 
to  this  Doctrine. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  all  its  extent  and 
modifications  is  taught  in  no  single  passage  of  the 
New   Testament. 

1.  Those  in  which  Father.  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  mentioned  in  connection.  * 

Mat.  xxviii.  18-20,  iii.  16,17,x.20,  iPet.i.2,  ii.  Cor.  xiii.  14,  Jno.  xiv. 
16,  17,  26,  xv.  26,  xvi.  13-15,  i  Cor.  xii.  4-6,  Eph.  iv.  4-6. 

2.  Those  which  attribute  to  each  person,  person- 
al qualities,  relations,  offices  and  aets.  1" 

1)  To  tin    Father.  Rom,  xv.  6, iiGor.  xi. 31,  Eph.i.  3.  Jno. xvii.  1-3, 

and  vi.  27,  37.  38. 
'•  2)  To  the  Son.     Jno. i.l,  iii.  xiv.  17,  vi.  39,  40,     iTim.ii.5,6,     Isa. 
liii.5-11,  iJno.ii.2,  ii.  1,  Acts x. 42. 
3)  To  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jno.  xv.  26,  xvi.  13,  Rom.  viii.  16, 26    iCor. 
xii.  7-11,  vi.  1 1,    Rom. xv. 19,  Jno.  xiv.  26, 
Acts  xv.  28,  and  7  :51. 

II.    THE    DETTY    OF    THE    FATHER,    SOX    AND    HOLY   SPIRIT. 

The  proof  passages  on  this  subject  are  thus 
classified:  Texts  ascribing  divine  names  and  ti- 
tles; divine  attributes:  divine  works;  divine  wor- 
ship and  honor. 

A.    The  Deity  of  the  Father. 

1.  How  is  the  term  Father,  as  applied  to  God,  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  ? 

*K'pp,  133-135      Storr  &  F'tt,  Sec  xlv,  Ill's,  1, 2, 3         f  Bogue,  p,  73 
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1)  To  designate  the  whole  divine  nature,  or  the 
three  persons  collectively- i.  e.  the  Deity  viewed 
in  regard  to  His  external  works  and  manifesta- 
tions. Thus  He  is  called  Father—  a.)  As  Creator. 
Deut.  xxxii.  6,iCor.  viii.  6,  Eph.iv.  6,  Gen. 4:20-22 
b)  As  /V  ■  rver  and  lira  (factor,  Ps.  lxviii.  5,  (Job 
xxix.  16),  Isa.  lxiii.16,  Ps.  ciii.13,  Rom.  viii.  15,16. 
— We  conclude  from  the  use  of  the  term.  Father, 
as  applied  to  God,  (viz.  to  designate  the  whole  di- 
vine nature,)  that  all  the  texts  which  prove  the 
attributes  of  God,  prove  also  that  the  same  at- 
tributes belong  to  the  Fathei — ,  i.e.  they  prove 
the  De'itij  of  the  Father. 

2)  To  designate   specifically    one    of   the    thief 
persons  of  the  divine  nature. 

%.  Proof  passages  for  the  Deity  of  the  Father- 
The  first  class.  Jno.  xvii.  1-3,  i  Cor.  viii.  4-6,  Gal. i.  3,4,  Eph.iv.  4-6. 
The  second  and  third  classes. 

All  the  texts  which  prove  the  divine  attributes 
and  works  belong  here.    (  See  pp.  48-71,  supra. ) 

The  fourth  das*.  Mat.  vi.9-13,  Jno.  xvi.23,24. 

B.    The  Deity  of  the  Scm. 

(A)  General  Remarks  on,  the  proof  passages  for  the 
Deity  of  Christ. 

1.  From  the  first  class  of  texts,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, we  can  derive  no  very  strong  argument 
for  the  supreme  or  essential  Deity  of  Christ.  They 
rather  prove  His  divineness  than  His  Deity. 

2.  We  must  rely  mainly  on  the  second,  third,  and 
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fourth  classes  of  texts  for  our  proof  of  this  doc- 
trine . 

3,  From  these  four  classes  of  texts  in  conjunction, 
it  results,  that  Christ  is  called  God  on  account  of 
His  divine  attributes  and  works,  and  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped*for  the  same  reason. 

(B)  Proof  passages  for  the  Deity  of  Christ  ■ 

The  first  class.  *  Jno.  i.  1, 14,  xx.  28,  Roiii.  ix.  5,  Heb.  i.  8,  iJno.  5  : 
20,  Tit.  ii.  13.  f 

£ST  Other  divine  names  and  titles  besides  that  of 
God,  are  also  given  to  Christ. 

1.  TJte  Lord  of  Hosts.  Isa.  viii.  13,14,  Conf.  xxviii. 
16,  i  Pet.  ii.6-8,  Acts  iv.  10-12,  Hos.  xii.  1-5. 

2.  K'urj  of  Kirt<j*  and  Lord  of  Lords.  Rev.  xvii.14, 
and  xix.  1 3—1  (> . 

3.  Jehovah.  Ho.^.  i.  7. 

The  second  and  third  classes.  % 

1.  Divine  Attributes. 

1 )  Eternity.  Jno.  i.  15,  and  8 :  5S,  Jno.  i.  1,  and  xvii.  5-24,  Isa.  xliv, 
6,  and  xlviii.  12,  Micah  v.  2,  Rev.  ii.  8,  and  xxii.  13,  (Rev.  xxi.  2-7  ) 
i  Jno.  i.  2,  Heb.  i.  10-12,  The  eternity  of  Christ's  priesthood  proves 
the  saint'  attribute.  Heb.vii.  3,  Ps.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  20,  &  vii.  14-17  . 

2)  Omnipotence.  Phil.  iii.  21,  Jno.  x.  28-30,  Rev.  i.  8. 

3)  Omniscience.  Jno.  ii,  24,  25,  and  vi,  64,  Acts  i,  21-24,  i  Cor.  iv, 
4,5,  Rev.  ii,  23,  (jer  xvii  9,  10,)  Matt  xi,  27,  Jno  xvi  30,  xxi  17  . 

4)  Omnipresence,  Matt,  xviii.  20,  and  xxviii  20, 

5)  Immutability.  Heb,  \f  10-12  and  xiii  8, 

*  Knapp,  136-138,  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xlii,  111.11,12,  Bogue,  pp. 
65, 66,  f  On  this  and  similar  passages  ,  see  Home's  Intro  .  Vol,  I , 
Part  II  Book  I  Chap,  I.  Sec,  in,  p,  327  J  Knapp,  138, 139  Storr  and 
Flatt,  Sec,  xlii  111,  2  to  6  and  9, 
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'£.  Divine  Works . 

1)  Creation  and  preservation.  Heb.  i.  1-3  ,10  Col.  i.  16,17.  i  Cor.  viii. 
6,  Jno.  i.  10,  3. 

2)  Redemption  and  salvation,  i  Pet.  i.  18,  20,  Acts  iv,  12.  (Isa. lxiii. 
16,  and  xliii.ll,  Ps.iii.  8  .  ) 

3)  Resurrection  and  judgment.  Ps.  xlix.  6-15,  Jno.  v.  28,  29,  2  Cor.  v. 
10,  Matt  xvi.  27;  and  xxv.  31-46,  Rev.  xx.  12. 

The  fourth  class.  *  Jno.  xiv.  1,  13,  14,  Phil.  ii.  9-11,  Jno.  v.  18-23, 
Heb.  i.  6.  Rom  .  x.  8-14,  i  Cor,  i.  2,3,  iiCor.  i,  and  ii.  Rom.  i,  7, 
i  Thess,  iii,  11, 12,  iiTlicss,  ii,  16,  17,  Acts  i,  24,  vii,59,  60  ix,  21, 
ii  tor,  xii,  8,  9,  Rev.  v.  8-14,  and  vii.  9,  10. 

1.  %£lt  Pliny's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
proves  that  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  worshipped  Christ 
as  God.     + 


The  testimony  of  Eusebius.  X 
In  opposing  the  followers  of  Artemon  who  held 
or  asserted  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ ,  he  em- 
ploys the  following  three  arguments  :  1  .  The 
Scriptures  ;  2  .  The  writings  of  the  more  ancient 
church-fathers,  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clem- 
ent, and  many  others,  and  asserts  that  these  all 
ascribe  divinity  to  Christ;  and,  3  .  The  psalms 
and  hymns  of  the  brethren,  all  of  which,  from 
the  beginning,  "  celebrate  the  praises  of  Christ, 
the  word  of  God,  and  attribute  divinity  to  Him." 

3.  &§"    Proof  for  the  Deity   of   Christ   derived 
from  the  term , "  Angel  of  the  Lord  ■ " 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  so  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  designated  by  the- 


*  Knapp's  Ch.  Thel.,  pp,139,140,  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xi.ii,  111.  7, 
t    Home's  Intro  .  Vol,  I  ,  p,  84,    Ed,    1836, 
1    lb.,    p.  348.  There  see  ret*,  to  Eusebius. 
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ologians  ,  the  "Angel  Jehovah"  or  "Jehovah  An- 
gel," is  the  Divine  Being  who  appeared  to  the 
human  race  in  the  three  dispensations — the  Pa- 
triarchal, the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  .  He  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  ,  the  Logos ,  the 
Messiah  ,  Jesus  Christ . 

1  .  Hagar  called  this  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  thou 
God  seest  me  ."  Gen .  16 :  7-13. 

2  .  In  Exodus  3: 1-15,  Moses  calls  Him  "Je- 
Iwvah,  "  and  "  God;"  and  He  calls  Himself,  "the 
God  of  Abraham  ,  the  God  of  Isaao ,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob;"  the  "I  AM,"  uthe  Jehovah  God  of 
your  fathers ."       (See  also  Gen.  16:13.) 

3  .  Stephen,  in  Acts  7:  30-38,  speaking  of  the 
same  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared  to  Moses, 
calls  Him  by  the  same  names  and  titles  which  i 
are  given  Him  in  Exodus,  chap. in.  He  adds, 
verse  38,  that  Moses  was  "  with  the  angel  that 
spake  to  him  in  Mount  Sinai ,  and  with  our 
fathers  .  " 

4  .  In  1  Cor.  10  : 4  ,  St.  Paul  says,  "  they  drank 
of  that  Spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them ,  and 
that  Rock  was  Christ." 

(C)  Objections  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  stated  and 
answered . 

1  .  The  phrase  ,  "  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  seems  to  militate  against  the  Su- 
preme Deity  of  Christ — so  also  the  texts  which 
call  Him  the  Son  of  God . 
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1)  How  the  first  term  is  to  be  understood  .  * 

2)  How  the  texts  containing  the  second  term 
are  to  be  understood,  t 

2  .  The  name  God  is  frequently  applied  to  crea- 
tures .  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  Ex.  vii.  1,  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  and 
xcvii.  7.  (  Bogue,  65,  GO. ) 

3  .  Objections  to  Christ's  omniscience,  founded 
on  Jno.  viii.  26  and  xii.49  ;   and  to  His  omnvpb- 

•tence,  founded  on  Mat.  xxviii.  18,  Jno.  iii.  35,  and 
v.  26,27.  (Knapp,  139,3.) 

4  .  Objections  founded  on  various  texts — ,  viz. 
Jno.  xiv.  28,  x.  35,36,  and  xvii.  3,  iCor.  viii.  6., 
and  xv.  28,  Phil.  ii.  9-11 .   X 

5  .  Objections  against  the  argument  founded  on 
worshipping  Christ . 

l)The  word,  worship  has  two  significations;  viz. 
obeisance,  and  spiritual  adoration,  designated  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  dulia,  (saint  worship.)  and 
/atria,  (supreme  worship  rendered  only  to  God.) 
Now  the  worship  demanded  for  Christ  and  paid 
to  Him  may  be  only  of  the  former  kind,  and  there 
fore,  would  not  prove  His  Supreme  Deity. 

For  reply,  founded  on  Heb.  i.  6,  Phil.  ii.  10,11, 
Rom.  x.  9-14,  Rev.  v.  8-14,  Acts  vii.  59,60,  etc., 
(  See  Storr  and  Flatt ,  Sec.  xlii.  111.  8.  )  and 
(Knapp's  Chn.  Theol. ,  p.  140,  2. ) 

The  worship  demanded  for  Christ  and  render- 

*  Knapp,  135,     3.  (a)  (b)  f  lb.  137,  138,  6.  (a)    (b)  (c) 

%  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xlii,  111.  10,  1.-5. ,      Bogue,  p.  69,  4. 
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ed  to  Him  is,  then,  supreme,  spiritual  worship  . 

2)  But  may  not  God  command  supreme  worship 
to  be  given  to  a  creature  ?    We  reply,  no;  for , 

It  would  be  contradictory  to  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  .  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xlv.  22,23,  Mat.  iv.  10, 
Rev.  xxii.  8,9,  Jer.  xvii.  5-7. 

H^gr5*  In  reply  to  all  the  objections  against  the 
Supreme  Deity  of  Christ,  (See  Phil.  Plan  of  Sal. 
Chapter  XV.  6. ) 

1.  Those  who  reject  the  Deity  of  Christ  in  con- 
nection with  the  atonement — 1)  can  not  believe 
in  God's  benevolence;  nor,  2)  in  His  mercy,  in 
any  way  that  will  produce  an  effect  upon  their 
hearts.  In  short -they  shutout  both  the  eviden- 
ces and  the  effect  of  God's  mercy  from  the  soul . 

2.  Christ  by  His  sufferings  draws  the  supreme 
affections  of  the  soul  to  Himself .  Now  if  He  is 
not  God ,  and  yet  if  God  authorized  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ ,  then  God  encourages  treason  a- 
gainst  His  own  government. 

C.    The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 

(A)  Remarhs  in  regard   to  the  terms,  Spirit,  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Spirit  of  God.* 

1.  The  ancients  regarded  the  sayings  and  ac- 
tions of  their  wise  men  as  resulting  from  divine 
influences,  and  which  influences,  in  their  langua- 
ges, are  ascribed  to  the  mouth  or  breath  of  God , 
and  are  designated  by  terms  which  literally  sig- 

*  Knapp,  66,  98,  140. 
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nify,  blowing,  breathing,  or  breathing  upon. 

2  .  Again  ,  in  nearly  all  the  ancient  languages  , 
ever}'  power  which  was  both  great  and  invisible, 
was  designated  by  some  word  which  literally  sig- 
nified wind;  as  the  soul  of  man ,  the  divine  nature 
in  general ,  and  the  divine  power  as  manifested  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  the  soul  of  man . 

3  .  Thus  also  the  terms  Spirit,  Holy  Spirit,  and 
Spirit  of  God,  have  various  significations  in  the 
Bible — viz.  the  divine  nature  or  God  Himself 
Gen.i.2;  the  divine  power  as  manifested  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  world,  Mat.  xii.  28 ;  also 
superior  gifts  and  divine  graces  possessed  by  men, 
Ex.  31: 1-5,  and  35:  30-33,  Acts  4: 8.  and7:  55  , 
Rom. 8:9.  * 

4.  Since,  then,  these  terms  have  various  sinifi- 
cations ,  we  should  be  cautious  in  selecting  our 
proof  passages  for  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit . 

(B)  Proof  passages  for  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit- 1 

The  First  Class.  Acts  v.  3,4.  Conf.  Ex.  xvi.  1-8,  and  iThess.  iv.8 
Isa.  vi.  8-10.  Conf.  Acts  xxviii.  25-27,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  Conf.  Heb  . 
x.  15-17. 

The  Second  and  Third  Classes,  i  Cor.  ii.  9-13,  Rom.  viii.  26,  Jno . 
xvi.  13-15,  iCor.  xii.  3-11 ;  Ps.  cxxxix,  7,  Heb.ix.  14,  Jno.  xiv.16, 17, 
iiPet.  i.  21,  Jno.  vi.  63,  iii.  5,6,  Tit.  iii.  5,  i  Pet.  i.  2,  and  iii.  18, 
Ps.  civ.  30. 

The  Fourth  Class.     Rom.  ix.  1.  Mat.  xxviii.  19    ii.  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

For  the  historical  proof,  see  Knapp,  143.  b) 


*  See  Cruden's  Concordance,  Art.  "  Spirit,  " 

t  Knapp,  142-144,  Bogue,  71,  Schm,  Pop,  Th.  chap,  V,  Top,  III,  a)  b) 
c)  d)     Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec,  xlv,  111,  5,  6, 
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III.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY.  * 

1 .  Traces  of  this  doctrine  amongst  the  Jews . 
The  sources  of  this  doctrine  amongst  the  Jews, 

are  the  Old  Testament,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the 
Chaldaic  Paraphrases . 

The  learned  Jews  beyond  the  bounds  of  Pales- 
tine, doubtless  a  considerable  time  before  Christ, 
embraced  many  of  the  principles  of  the  philoso- 
phical systems  prevailing  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  resided  .  Particularly,  at  Alexandria, 
they  embraced  some  of  the  views  of  New  Platon- 
ism,  especially  the  oriental  doctrine  of  emanation. 
This  they  combined  with  the  language  of  their 
own  Scriptures,  and  thus  constructed  a  kjnd  of 
trinity. 

2 .  Heathen  trinitariaiiism .  § 

Plato's  trinality— The  Hindu  triad— The  Per- 
sian dualism:  viz.  Ormusd  and  "Ahriman,  subor- 
dinate to  Mithra,  (Enc.  R.  Klg.,  "  Magi."  )— The 
Egyptian  trinity:  viz.  Knuph  (  the  soul  of  the 
world  ),  Phtha  (light ),  and  Neith  (wisdom  ) . 

Classification.  The  pagan  trinity  is  one  of  fig- 
urative personification,  and  not  one  of  interior 
hypostatical  distinctions  in  the  divine  essence , 
constituting  three  real  persons.  —  There  are  two 
views  or  systems:  1.  Personifying  three  of  the 

*  Knapp,  pp,  144-162,  Shedd's  Hist,  Chn,  Docts  ,  Vol,  I,  pp,  243- 
408,  Hagenbach's  Hist,  Docs  ,  My  Lee.  I. ,  Hist  of  the  Trinity  . 
\  Knapp,  145-147,     Shedd,  243-245, 
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more  fundamental  faculties  and  attributes  of  God 
— which  is  Plato's  method.  2.  Personifying  three 
of  the  powers  of  nature— as,  the  Hindu  triad. 

3.  The  doctrine  as  held  by  the  apostles  and  primi- 

tive fathers  . 
It  is  founded  in  the  baptismal  formula,  in  the 
doxologies  in  the  epistles,  and  in  the  logos-doc- 
trine of  St.  John  .  Its  elements  are  very  simple , 
(  Knapp,  149,  and  Shedd,  261-267.  )  It  is  fully 
expressed  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  . 

4 .  T he  doctrine  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 

before  the  Nicene  Council. 

1)  Learned  converts  from  among  the  Jews  and 
Pagans,  brought  over  into  the  Christian  Church 
their  Platonic  ideas  and  phraseology —  also ,  the 
Philonic  phraseology. 

2)  The  views  of  the  fathers  in  these  two  centu- 
ries.—  We  already  find  subordinationism  ;  and  in 
it,  the  seeds  of  Arianism.   (  Kpp. ,  149, iso,  Shd. ,  268-305.) 

Origeris  trinitarianism .  1.  He  opposed  Monar- 
chianism,  and  labored  to  defend  the  personality 
of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son -indeed,  the  doc- 
trine of  tnree  persons  with  one  essence.  2.  In  his 
use  of  the  term,  eternal  generation,  he  fell  into 
subordinationism . 

5.  The  heresies  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council.  * 
1)  Monarchians  or  Patripasians- 

Defined.  There  is  only  one  divine  person,  call- 

*  Knapp,150, 151,  Shedd,  253-261. 
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ed  God  the  Father,  or  God  the- Son,  < as- He  is 
viewed  in  different  relations.  God  in  His  ab- 
stract simplicity  and  eternity  and  as  unrevealed , 
is  the  Fatlwr ;  but  as  manifested  in  creation,  He  is 

tlb6    So7l  . 

This  one  divine  person  animated  the  human 
body  of  Jesus  who  had  no  true  human  soul . 

Tlte  principal  Patripassians.  -  Praxeas ;  Noetus ; 
Beryl ;  and  by  some,  Sabellius ,  .  ( Shd.,  304,  note. ) 

2)  Nominal  Trinitarians. 

Defined ".  They  distinguish  between  deity  and 
divinity .  They  attribute  divinity  but  not  deity 
to  Christ .  They  held  that  the  unrevealed  God 
(of  the  Patripassians  )  reveals  Himself  by  means 
of  two  powers  which  stream  forth  from  Him ,  as 
the  rays  of  light  are  sent  out  from  the  sun  — one, 
an  illuminating,  the  other,  an  enlivening,  power. 
Th&  former  is  the  divine  wisdom  or  reason  or  Lo- 
gos ;  the  latter  is  the  Holy  Spirit .  -  These  are  not 
hypostases,  but  only  emanations  :  and  with  the 
former,  the  mail  Jesus  was  united  from  his  birth, 
etc. ,  and  is  thus  called  the  Son  of  God . 

Here  belong  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  Sabellitis . 

3)  Humanitarians. 

Defined  .  These  held  the  mere  and  sole  humani- 
ty of  Christ ,  and  denied  His  deit}^  and  divinity. 
Some  held  to' an  extraordinary,  and  others,  only 
to  an  ordinary,  humanity. 

Here  belong  the  Theodotians ;  the  Artemonites ; 
and    the    Alogi . Some  place  here  also  the 
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Ebionites;    Cerinthus;    and    Carpocrates. 

6.  Terminology  of  Trinitarianism . 

1)  During  the  second  and  third  centuries . 

2)  Of  the  Nicene  trinitarianism . 

7.  The  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ .  * 
There  are  four  factors  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete conception  of  the  person  of  Christ .  1.  True 
and  proper  deity  .  2.  True  and  proper  humanity. 
3.  The  union  of  these  two  in  one  person.  And  4. 
The  distinction  of  deity  from  humanity  in  the  one 
person ,  so  that  there  be  no  mixture  of  the  two 
natures . 

All  the  heresies  in  the  ancient  Church  on  the 
subject  of  the  trinity,  originated  in  the  failure  to 
combine  all  these  elements  in  their  doctrinal 
statements . 

Which  of  these  factors  did  each  of  the  follow- 
ing heretics  or  heresies  reject :  The  Arians ;  the 
nominal  Trinitarians;  the  Monarchians  and  Pat- 
ripassians;  the  Nestorians;  the  Eutychians  or 
Monophy  sites  ? 

What  is  the  true,  orthodox  doctrine? 
Inferences.  1.  The  conununicatio  idiomatum.  2.  The 

*  Shedd,  pp.  392-399.  Book  of  Concord,  New  Market  Ed.,  1854,  pp. 
577, 578,  687, 688.  Krauth's  Cons.  Kefn.  and  its  Theol. ,  pp.  316-320. 
Bretschneider's  Dogm.Vol.  II.,  \\  144-148,  pp.  117-173.  Wegschnei- 
der's  Dogm.,  Halle,  1819,  \\  124-128,  pp.  309-318.  Evang.  Rev.,  Vol. 
III. ,  pp.241,  245,  and  Vol.  V. ,  pp.  43, 46.  Hagenbach's  Hist.  Docts. . 
Vol.  II. ,  §  266,  267,  pp.  344-354.  Examinatorium,  in  den  Dogm.,  \ 
71-73,  pp.  255-273.  Schmidt's  Doet.  Theol.,  Part  III.,  Chap.  II., 

U  31-33,  pp.  314-360. 
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suffering  of  the  God-man  was  truly  infinite  3.  The 
deity  is  the  root  and  basis  of  the  personality . 
And  4.  The  Logos  united  Himself  not  with  a  dis- 
tinct individual ,  but  with  human  nature. 

8.  The  doctrine  as  held  since  the  Reformation . 
1  )  Phjblospphical  systems  .  Illustrations  from  na- 
ture .  Also,  the  attempt  of  Reusch  of  Jena  at  an 
a  priori  proof:  viz.  God  comprehends,  connects, 
and  selects ;  and  these  three  acts  must  be  distinct, 
co-eternal,  and  personal. 

2 )  Systems  approximating  towards  tritheism  . 
M.  Garibaldus,  professor  at  Tubingen,  held  that 
there  were  three  eternal  spirits,  with  distinctions 
of  rank  and  perfections. 

3)  Systems  seemingly  favoring    Sabellianism .. 
There  is  a  supreme,  self-existent  God,  manifested 
by  different  powers,  attributes,  or  modes   of  op- 
eration . 

4 )  The  Avian  theory .  God  is  the  author  of  all 
things  ;  and  with  Him  existed  from  the  beginning 
the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  as  personal  subjects  . 
The  Logos  or  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father ; 
and  the  Spirit  is  subordinate  to  both  ■  the  Father 
and  the  Logos  . 

5 )  The  Socinian  theory .  The  Father  is  the  only 
true  God;  Christ  is  the  son  of  Mary,  produced  by 
miraculous,  divine  influence;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  divine  attribute  or 
a  divine  mode  of  operation  . 
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6)  The  theory  of  Dr.  Urlspcnjer.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  unite  the  three  principal  ancient  theories — 
the  Arian ,  Sabellian  ,  and  Nicene ,  by  making  a 
distinction  between  trinitas  essentiaUs ,  ( the  inter- 
nal threefold  distinction  necessarily  belonging  to 
the  divine  nature),  and  trinitas  otconomica,  (the 
three  persons  revealed  to  us  in  redemption  . ) 

IV.    CONCLUDING   TOPICS  . 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  contradicts  the  doc- 

trine of  the  divine  unity  .  Thus — 
If  there  are  three  persons  in  the  God-head,  and 
these  three  possess  equally  the  attributes  of  Su- 
preme Deity,  are  there  not  necessarily  three  Su- 
preme Gods  ?  and  does  not  this  disprove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  unity  ? 

That  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity 
is  real,  and  that  this  distinction  does  not  militate 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  see  Storr 
and  Flatt,  Sec  xliv.,  and  Schm.  P.  Theo.  ch.  V, 
Top.III,  at  beginning.  (  Aug .  Conf. ,  Art.  I. ) 

2.  The  cause  of  the  obscurity    and    mystery    of 

this  doctrine . 

1 ) These  "arise  from  our  inability  to  answer  the 
question —  In  what  sense  and  in  what  manner  do 
these  three  so  share  the  divine  nature  as  to  make 
only  one  God  ?  "  Knapp,  p.  130,    2. 

2)  From  the  history  of  the  doctrine  it  is  obvi- 
ous, "that  while  we  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
to  believe  in  three  equal  subjects  in  the  Godhead , 
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who  are  described  as  persons,  we  are  still  unable, 
after  all  that  has  been  done  by  theologians  and 
interpreters  to  determine  in  what  maimer,  or  in 
what  sense  these  three  have  the  divine  nature  so 
in  common  that  there  is  only  one  God.  "  ( K.  161  ) 

3.  What  Jesus  requires  and  what  He  does  not  re- 
< i aire  of  His  followers  in  regard  to  this  doctrine.  * 

4.  Advice  to  religious  teachers  .      (Knapp,  p.  161.  ) 

5.  The    relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the   Trinity  to 

reason,  t 

6.  The  primary  and  fundamental  heresies  opposed 
to  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  God .  X 

These  heresies  are  Atheism  ,  Materialism  , 
Pantheism  ,  Deism  ,  and  Rationalism  . 

These  heresies  are  fundamental ,  because ,  as 
Christlieb  says  :  "  In  the  conflict  between  belief 
and  unbelief,  it  is  the  idea  of  God  which  always 
forms  the  heart's  core  of  the  matter ,  the  vital 
question ,  and  which  decides  as  to  our  view  of 
Christianity  generally,  and  of  all  particular  dog- 
mas ," 

Other  heresies  are  secondary  and  derived,  be- 
cause they  grow  out  of  these  . 

*  See  Athanasin  Creed.  Also  Knapp,  p.  130. 

f  See  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xlvi.     Schm.  P.  Th.,  Chap.  V.  Top.  IV. 

X  Christlieb's,"  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,"  passim. 

O 


DIVISION  III. 
THE     WORKS     OF    GOD. 


The  works  of  God  will  be  discussed  under  the 
three  heads,  of  decrees,  creation,  and  providence. 

SECTION  I. 
THE  DIVINE  DECREES.  * 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Definition  of  the  Decrees-  Their 
Nature  and  Attributes —  The  Proof-  Their  Ex- 
tent—  Their  End  or  Design —  The  Division  of 
the  Decrees —  The  History  of  Opinions  concer- 
ning them —  The  Controversy  with  Calvinists 
concerning  them —  and,  Practical  Reflections. 

I.   DEFINITION  OF  THE  DECREES  .  f 

"  The  will  of  God  that  any  thing  should  come  in- 
to existence,  or  be  accomplished ."  (Moms. ) 

"  The  free  determinations  of  God  respecting  the 
existence  of  any  thing  extrinsic  to  Himself." 

"  The  eternal  and  unchangeable  determinations 
or  intentions  of  the  divine  mind  either  to  cause  or 

*  Knapp,  124-130.  Schm.  P.  Th.,  Chap.VI.Top.il.  Bogue,  77-80. 
Conf.  Faith,  Presb.  Ch. ,  Chap.  III.  Obj.  to  Calvinism  by  Foster,  chap. 
II.  t  Knapp,  124  ,  125,     Schm.  Pop.  Th,  ,  p.  93. 
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permit  every  thing  which  actually  comes  to  pass." 
"  God's  decrees  are  the  wise,  free,  and  holy  acts 
of  the  council  of  His  will ,  whereby,  from  all  eter- 
nity, He  hath,  for  His  own  glory,  unchangeably 
fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  in  time , 
especially  concerning  angels  and  men  ."  * 

God's  plan  in  reference  to  the  creation,  preser- 
vation, and  government  of  the  world  . 

The  principal  expressions  of  the  Bible  in  regard 
to  the  divine  decrees,  are  the  following 

1)  To  say,  speak,  command,  think  .     Ps.  xxxiii.  9 , 
10,11.    Isa.xlv.  8. 

2)  The  words,  sentence  and  way.     Ps.  xxxvi .  6  , 
cxlv.  17;  Rom.  xi.  33. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  following  words 

are  most  generally  emploj'ed , 

1)  Thelkma,  EudoJdA;  Eph.  i.  11  .BouIk  Thel&ma-- 
tos.  2)  Prothesis,  proginoskein,  prognosis,  Horidz- 
ein ,  prooridzein ,  horismos  ;  Eph.  i.  5,11.    2  Tim  . 
i.  9.  Rom.  ix.  11,  viii.  29,  and  xi.  2.    1  Pet.  i.  2. 
Acts  ii.  23,  and  iv.  28.  (  KnapP,  P.  126,  (ej  ) 

II.  THE  NATURE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DECREES. 

1.  Their  unity.  They  are  one,  when  we  consid- 
er the  foundation  on  which  they  rest;  the  time 
of  their  origin  ;  and  the  unity  of  their  design  . 

They  are  many,  1)  as  regards  their  having  ref- 
erence to  specific  objects ;  and  2)  as  regards  our 
knowledge  and  mode  of  examining  them  . 

*  Larger  Catechism,  Presb.  Ch. ,  ques.  21. 
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2.  They  are  eternal .      Eph.  i.  4,  ICor.  ii.  7  . 

3.  Free.     Eph.  i.  5,       2Tim.  i.  9. 

4  .    Unalterable  .     Rom.  ii .  29.    Heb-  vi .  17,18. 
Mai.  iii.  6,     Isa.  xlvi  .  10. 

5.   Benevolent.  Rom.  viii .  28— 39 . 

(i.    Unsearchable.   1  Cor.  ii.  9-13,  and  ,  16,    Isa. 
Iv.  8.1).    Job.  xi.  7-9 ,  Rom.  xi.  33.  34  . 

III.    PROOF   OF    THE    DECREES. 

The  proof  is  derived 


1  .    Front    Reason  . 

1)  The  a  rij  anient,  a  posteriori;  viz —  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  unity  of  design. 

2)  The  argument,  a  priori:  viz — from  the  attri- 
butes of  God.  Omniscience,  wisdom,  benevo- 
lence, the  freedom  of  the  divine  will,  omnipo- 
tence, immutability,  eternity. 

3)  The  absurdity  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Then 
God  acts  without  any  plan  . 

2.  From  the  Scriptures. 

Acts  xv.  18,  Eph.  i.  11,  Dan.  iv.  24  ,  25  . 

IV.  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DECREES. 

They  extend  to  all  things  :  animate  and  inani- 
mate, rational  and  irrational;  to  things  past, 
present  and  future  ;  to  things  necessary,  condi- 
tional and  Contingent.  |  See  supra,  p.  54,55.  ) 
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V.    THE    END    OF   THE    DECREES.  * 

1.  How  ascertained.  1)  From  the  tendency  of 
the  principles  and  laws  of  the  divine  government, 
as  revealed  in  nature  and  in  the  Bible.  Ps.  97 : 1. 
2)  From  direct  assertions  in  the  Scriptures .  Ps. 
cxlv.  17,     Rom.  viii.  28-39. 

2.  The  design  itself.  Some  say —  It  is  the  glory 
of  God;  Others —  That  it  is  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  all  God's  creatures  .  This  is  termed  ,  the 
Beltlstlc  Theory  .  With  the  latter ,  as  the  end  of 
the  decrees ,  the  former  is  inseparably  connected  . 
For  the  highest  happiness  of  free  moral  agents  is 
secured  by  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God  . 
But  such  submission  ,  productive  of  such  results, 
honors  God  ,  i.  e.  glorifies  Him  . 

VI.    THE  DIVISION    OF  THE  DECREES. 

1.  Absolute,  also  called  unconditional ,  or  de- 
crees of  efficient  causation . 

These  do  not  depend  for  their  accomplishment, 
on  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents ,  nor  on  any 
conditions  whatever . 

Amongst  the  absolute,  may  be  enumerated,  the 
decrees  to  create  the  world,  to  redeem  fallen  man, 
to  bestow  or  withhold  eternal  prosperity,  etc. 

2 .  Conditional ,  also  called  decrees  of  permission  . 
These  depend  ,  for  their  accomplishment ,  on 

the  free  actions  of  moral  agents ;  and ,  so  far  as 

*  See  Schm.  Pop.  Theol. ,  Chap.  VI,  Top.  II . 
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God  is  concerned  ,  they  are  founded  on  His  fore- 
knowledge of  their  actions;  and  they  relate  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.  Regarding  these 
decrees  as  one,  it  is  termed,  Predestination;  and 
is  usually  discussed  under  the  heads  of  election , 
and  reprobation . 

Election  is  the  decree  concerning  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  the  righteous;  and  is  <ilso  called, 
predestination  unto  life  ,  predestindtio  ad  vitam  , 
and  decretum  etectionis . 

Reprobation  is  the  decree  respecting  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  in  the  future  world ;  and 
is  also  called,  predestination  unto  death,  predes- 
tinatioad  mortem,  and  decretum  reprobat/kmis . 

VII.  THE  HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  DECREES. 

1  .  Among  the  Ancient  Heathens . 
1)  Plato  taught,  That  God's  decrees  have  a  ref- 
erence to  quality ,  but  that  quality  is  the  result 
of  our  own  wills  .  2)  The  Stoics  regarded  God  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  the  qualities  and  forms 
of  things ,  and  the  constant  preserver  and  gover- 
nor of  the  world .  3)  The  Epicureans  held  that 
God  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  creation  or 
government  of  the  world  . 

2.   Among  the  Jens. 
1)  The  Saducees  held  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pelagians . 
2)  The  Essenes  taught  predestination  in  its  most 
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severe  form.  3)  The  Pharisees  were  syncretists, 
i.e.  they  endeavoured  to  combine  the  two  systems. 
Prideaux  says  of  them  :  "they  ascribed  to  God 
and  fate  all  that  is  done,  and  yet  left  to  man  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will .  " 

3.  Among  tJw  Mohammedans. 

They  were  generally  rigid  predestinarians.  Ev- 
ery thing  was  fixed  by  an  absolute  decree .  No 
man,  not  even  a  soldier,  could  be  wounded  or 
killed  before  his  time  came  .  The  sect  o£  the 

Motazelites,  however,  and  also  portions  of  other 
sects,  held  to  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

4 .  Among   Christians. 

Predestination ,  as  extending  to  all  things ,  so 
as  to  fix,  unchangeably,  the  destiny  of  each  indi- 
vidual, was  not  known  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity .  The  early  fathers  teach  nothing  of  this 
kind.  It  is  true,  however,  that  they  make  use  of 
the  terms,  fore-ordain,  'predestinate,  elect,  etc., 
but  always  in  the  Scriptural  sense . 

The  doctrine  originated  with  Augustine  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  during  his  contro- 
versies with  the  Pelagians;  arid  it  prvailed  exten- 
sively in  the  African  and  Latin  churches  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  .  * 

It  was  maintained  by  Gottschalk,  a  French 
monk,  in  the  ninth  century;  but  was  condemned 
as  heretical  by  a  council  at  Chiersy,  in  the  year 

*  Mosh.  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  Cent.  V.  Part.  II.  ch.  V.  pp.  154-157. 
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849.  His  sentiments  were,  however,  afterwards 
approved  by  several  councils,  and  at  his  death 
the  controversy  temporarily  ceased. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  this  doctrine  ;  as  were 
subsequently  his  followers,  the  Dominicans  and 
other  Thomists.  These  were  strict  predestinarians. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  controversy 
was  renewed  with  great  vehemence  in  the  Rom- 
ish church,  on  occasion  of  the  writings  of  Jansen- 
ius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  opposed,  whilst  the  Domin- 
icans and  other  warm  admirers  of  Augustine,  fa- 
vored the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doctrine  was 
adopted  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  the  Swiss  reformers, 
and  disseminated  through  their  church. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  seem,  at  first,  to  have 
held  this  doctrine,  but  they  subsequently  re- 
nounced it.  * 

There  are  no  traces  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
writings  of  Zwingli. 

Arminius  and  his  followers  opposed  the  doct- 
rine in  the  Reformed  Church .  t  In  1618  and  19, 
it  was,  however,  established  as  an  article  of  faith, 
by  the  national  synod  at  Dordreet  or  Dort.  and 
the  Arminians  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  church. 

*Schmid's  Poet.  Th. ,  pp.  290-313.  f  Enc.  E.  Klg.,  "Ch.  Reformed." 
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The  views  of  the  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Armin- 
ians,  Sublapsarians,  and  Supralapsarians  *in  re- 
gard to  this  doctrine .  t 

VIII.    THE    CONTROVERSY    WITH    CALVINISTS    CONCERNING 
THE    DECREES. 

The  decrees,  in  their  special  relation  to  man, 
necessarily  involve  the  following  cognate  topics — 
the  fall  of  man  and  the  plan  for  his  recovery. 
The  latter  again  includes,  the  origin  of  the  plan 
of  salvation;  the  atonement;  the  application  of 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  viz.  calling,  illu- 
mination, justification,  sanctification,  and  glori- 
fication, and  with  which  application  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  atonement,  there  is  necessarily  connec- 
ted, the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  the 
means  of  grace. 

The  decrees,  as  related  to  these  kindred 
doctrines,  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
them.  At  present,  we  shall  call  attention  to  the 
controversy,  only  as  it  relates  to  the  decrees, 
considered  as  absolute  and  conditional . 

Here  the  precise  points  of  dispute  will  be  found 
in  the  following  subjects  and  topics:  viz.  in  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  divine  decrees 
and  foreknowledge;  in  man's  free  agency;  and  in 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  decrees  themselves. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 

*  "  Whitby's  Five  Points,  "  p.  21,  secondly,  f  Enc.  E.  Klg. ,  Art's, 
on  these  top's.  Buck's  Th.  Die., lb.  Shedd,  Vol.  II,  Bk.  IV,  ch.VllI 
l  2,  p.  192. 
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Calvinists  base  their  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
on  the  triple  foundation  of  sound  reason ,  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  the  word  of  God.  With 
these  sources  of  argument,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  points  in  dispute. 

A.   The  Connection  subsisting  between  the  Divint 
Dec/res  and  Foreknowledge. 
Calvinists  say :   God  foreknows  man's  free  ac- 
tions because  He  has   eternally  and  unalterably 
decreed  them. 

We  say :  God  decreed  them  permissively  because 
Pie  foreknew  them  conditionally .  * 

1.  Christian  experience  is  mute  on  this  point. 
It  can  not  decide  whether  the  decrees  are  prere- 
quisite to  the  foreknowledge  of  God ,  or  the  con- 
trary. 

2.  Sound  Reason.  This  point  can  not  be  de- 
termined a  priori;  for  either  the  divine  decrees 
and  foreknowledge  are  both  eternal,  or  the  one 
must,  in  the  order  of  time,  precede  the  other. 

If  both  are  eternal,  then  we  cannot  maintain, 
that  either  of  them  is  a  prerequisit  to  the  other. 
Thus,  speculative  reason  can  determine  nothing. 

If  one  is  a  prerequisite  of  the  other,  then  it 
must  necessarily  precede  it .  Then  suppose T  first, 
that  the  decrees  precede  foreknowledge.  In  this 
case  it  will  follow  1)  that  God's  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  free  agents  is  not  eternal,  and   2)  that 

*  Shedd,  Vol.  II,  pp.  193-lHfi.     Schmid,  pp.  290-313. 
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Gocl  formed  His  decrees  without  such  knowledge  5 
and  in  order  to  its  attainment.  Both  conclusions 
are  absurd. 

Suppose,  second,  that  foreknowledge  precedes 
the  decrees.  In  this  case,  we  have  God  eternally 
omniscient,  and  His  decrees  resulting  from, 
and   founded  on.  His  knowledge  and   wisdom. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  supposition  and  infer- 
ence, we  remark:  That  it  may  be  objected,  that 
then  there  was  a  time  when  God  had  no  plan , 
and  that  this  is  absurd . 

In  reply,  observe :  If  either  of  them  is  prerequi- 
site to  the  other,  then  reason  would  dictate,  that 
the  divine  foreknowledge  is  prerequisite  to  the 
decrees;  for — 1)  This  view  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  laws  of  mind.  2)  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  decree,  as  being  an  act  of  the 
mind,  and,  therefore,  as  not  being  eternal. 
3)  The  opposite  view  has  no  analogy  in  its  favor. 
But  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  view  is  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  nature  and  the  doct- 
rine of  the  eternity  of  the  decrees,  we  reply: 
4  )  It  is  authorized  by  the  word  of  God.  1  Pet.  j. 

2;     Rom.  viii.  29,30. 

To  conclude  on  this  point —  Christian  experi- 
ence says  nothing,  and  sound  reason  and  the 
word  of  God  are  against  Calvinism . 

B.  Mans  Free  Agency. 
Here  the  point  of  dispute  is  not,  whether  man 
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is  a  free  agent,  but  wherein  his  free  agency  con- 
sists . 

Calvinists  say:  Man's  free  agency  consists,  not 
in  acting  or  not  acting,  not  in  choosing  or  not 
choosing,  nor  yet  in  governing  and  controlling 
the  motives  which  induce  choice;  but  the  motives 
having  all  been  eternally  and  unalterably  fixed 
by  an  absolute  decree,  man's  free  agency  consists 
in  necessarily  choosing  in  view  of  the  strongest 
motive ,  and  then  in  power  to  act  according  to  this 
necessitated  choice . 

We  say:  Man's  free  agency  consists,  not  in  act- 
ing or  not  acting,  not  in  choosing  or  not  choos- 
ing; but  in  an  open  alternative  in  choosing:  i.e. 
in  choosing  freely  under  the  influence  of  differ- 
ent motives,  and  sometimes  also  in  controlling 
and  disposing  the  motives  themselves. 

1.  .Can  Christian  experience  help  us  here? 
Through  what  medium  can  her  voice  be  heard? 
Evidently  only  through  the  science  of  Psycholo- 
gy. Our  consciousness  must  be  permitted  to 
speak.  And  what   does    universal  Christian 

consciousness  testify?  That  all  along  through  life, 
both  before  and  after  conversion,  I  might  have 
acted  otherwise  than  I  did.  And  again,  that  on 
this  account  alone,  I  feel  the  approbation  and 
reproaches  of  conscience . 

2.   Sound  Reason. 
The  Calvinistic  argument.     If  the  actions  and 
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volitions  of  moral  agents  are  free,  they  are  not 
necessitated  by  divine  decrees ;  and  if  they  are 
not  necessitated  by  divine  decrees,  they  are  un- 
certain and  can  not  be  foreknown .  But  God 
does  foreknow  the  acts  of  all  His  creatures;  there- 
fore, they  must  be  necessitated  by  divine  decrees; 
therefore,  they  can  not  be  free  . 

A  distinguished  Calvinistic    divine,  has  said: 
If  our  volitions  are  foreseen,  we  can  no  more  a- 
void  them  "than  we  can  pluck  the  sun  out  of  the 
heavens." 

1 )  That  God  can  not  foreknow  what  He  has  not 
decreed,  has  already  been  answered.  This  fail- 
ing, the  whole  argument  fails.  But — 

2)  The  essential  idea  of  the  will,  is,  the  power 
of  free  choice . 

a)  The  will  is  not  a  mere  capacity  for  selecting; 
for  this  is  possessed  by  inanimate  objects.  The 
fire  selects  the  stubble  from  the  stone;  the  mag- 
net, the  steel  from  the  wood;  etc. 

b)  It  is  not  mere  executive  agency  to  gratify 
want;  for  this  is  possessed  by  irrational  animals. 

c)  It  is  a  capacity  for  electing:  i.e.  for  choosing 
where  there  is  an  open  alternative. 

3 )  Accountability  to  human  government  implies 
the  power  of  free  choice . 

4 )  Man's  conscious  accountability  as  a  moral  a- 
gent,  proves  that  he  possesses  freedom  of  choice. 

Man  can  have  no  consciousness  of  accountabili- 
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ty  for  the  state  of  his  affections,  and  for  his  vo- 
litions and  actions,  unless  he  could  have  avoided 
them;  but  he  could  not  have  avoided  them,  unless 
there  was  open  to  him  an  alternative  in  choosing. 
But  man  is  conscious  of  accountability;  therefore, 
there  must  be  open  to  him  an  alternative  in 
choosing. 

3.    The   Word  of  God.  Josh.  24: 14-24.  Dcut. 
30: 10-20.  Mat.  23:  37-39.     Acts  7:  51. 

G.    The  Design   of  the  Decree*. 
Calvinists  say:  The  design  is  the  glory  of  God  ; 
we  say:  It  is  the  perfection  and  highest  happi- 
ness of  all  God's  creatures,  and  with   which  the 
glory  of  God  is  necessarily  connected. 

1.  Sound  Reason. 
The  statement  of  the  Calvin  istic  doctrine..  God 
determined  to  glorify  Himself.  Thus  He  determ- 
ined to  call  this  universe  into  existence,  and  to 
preserve  and  govern  it,  for  His  own  glory.  Thus 
also  God  decreed  to  create  man,  neither  to  damn 
him  nor  to  save  him,  but  to  promote  His  own 
glory.  Therefore.  He  also  decreed  the  fall,  the 
redemption  and  salvation  of  a  part  of  mankind, 
and  the  passing-by  and  reprobation  of  all  the  rest, 
together  with  the  means  necessary  to  secure  these 
purposes;  and  all  this  as  means  to  the  one  end: 
viz.  His  own.  glory. 

The  first  argument:  Based  on  the    wisdom  of 
God,  as  necessarily  demanding  an  end  in  all  His 
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decrees.  An  infinitely  wise  Being  must  have 
some  end  in  view  in  all  His  decrees.  But  God 
decreed  either  to  create  man  and  permit  him  to 
fall,  in  order  to  redeem  and  save  him;  or  He 
decreed  to  create  him,  to  display  His  own  glory, 
and  then  also  decreed  his  fall,  his  redemption, 
and  his  salvation  or  damnation,  as  means  to 
secure  this  end.  To  do  the  former,  would  be  to 
decree  to  create  man  without  an  end;  therefore, 
the  latter  must   follow. 

But  admitting  the  major  premise,  and  deny- 
ing the  first  member  of  the  disjunctive  minor,  the 
second  member  of  the  disjunctive  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  as  a  conclusion.  There  may  bean- 
other  end  which  God  had  in  view  in  His  decree 
to  create  man:  viz.  man's  perfection  and  highest 
happiness. 

The  end  of  the  divine  decrees  may,  therefore, 
be  either  the  glory  of  God,  or  man's  perfection 
and   happiness. 

The  second  argument:  Based  on  the  relation 
between  the  end  proposed  and  the  means  for  its 
attainment. 

As  the  end  proposed  must  always  precede,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  the  devising  of  the  means  to 
secure  that  end,  so  the  divine  decrees  in  regard 
to  the  end  proposed,  must  precede  the  decree  in 
regard  to  the  means  to  secure  that  end . 

Again — As  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  the 
means  must  be  used  before  the  end  can  be  attain- 
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ed,  so  in  executing  the  decrees  of  God.  that 
which  is  last  secured  must  be  the  divine  inten- 
tion, and  in  regard  to  which,  all  other  decrees 
are  only  the  means.  But  the  glory  of  God  is  last 
secured,  and  in  regard  to  which,  the  creation, 
fall,  atonement,  etc.  .  are  only  the  means.  There- 
fore, the  glory  of  God  must  be  the  end  of  the  de- 
crees . 

A)  First  reply .  Here  we  propose  to  show , 
that  results  more  remote  than  the  one  intended, 
may  grow  out  of  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

Whilst  we  admit ,  that  that  which  is  first  in  in- 
tention must  be  last  in  execution:  i.e.  that  the 
means  must  be  used  before  the  end  can  be  secur- 
ed, it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  other  re- 
sults more  remote  than  the  one  intended  may  not 
naturally  and  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  use  of 
those  means,  and  out  of  that  result 

a)  A  father  designs  to  qualify  his  son  for  useful- 
ness. His  means  are,  a  thorough  education,  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  moral.  But  does  not  hon- 
or to  the  father  naturally  and  necessarily  follow? 
Was  the  fathers  honor  first  in  intention  '.' 

b)  An  agent  of  the  government  embezzles  the 
public  property.  His  design  is.  his  own  pecunia- 
ry profit ;  the  embezzlement  is  the  means  But 
removal  from  office  and  disgrace  may  and  ought 
naturally  and  necessarily  to  follow.  Were  these 
the  officer's  ultimate  design? 

')  A  king  designs  the    highest  good  of  all   his 
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subjects.  To  this  end  he  selects  and  employs  his 
means.  But  the  subjects  naturally  and  necessari- 
ly honor  their  ruler.  Was  his  honor,  therefore, 
first  in  his  intention  ? 

d)  So  God's  end  is  the  perfection  and  happiness 
of  His  creatures;  and  to  attain  which,  He  se- 
lects and  employs  the  best  means.  But  in  this 
way  God  displays  His  own  glory.  Was  His  glory, 
therefore,  first  in  His  intention? 

B)  Second  reply.  We  deny  the  minor  premise, 
and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  :  viz.  the  glory  of 
God  is  last  secured,  etc.    We  must  here  inquire  : 

§  What  is  meant,  by  God's  making  all  things 
far  His  own  glory? 

Either  that  God  made  all  things  to  display  His 
own  glory,  and  consequently,  that  He  made  man 
to  display  His  glory,  both  in  his  salvation  and 
damnation,  and  that  He  thus  secures  His  own 
glory  without  any  regard  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  His  creatures;  or,  His  design  was,  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  all  His  creatures ; 
and  that  in  accomplishing  this  design  He  neces- 
sarily also  promotes  His  own  glory. 

The  former  supposition  makes  the  glory  of  God, 
the  highest  and  last  aim  of  the  Divine  Berna  : 
consequently  it  represents  God  as  damning  mill- 
ions of  men  and  angels  eternally  in  order  to  djs- 
play  His  own  glory  in  their  punishment.  The 
latter  supposition  makes  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  God's  creatures  His  highest  and  last  aim; 
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consequently  it  represents  God  as  creating  free 
agents,  permitting  them  to  fall ,  redeeming  man, 
and  determining  to  save  or  condemn  him  on  cer- 
tain conditions;  and  that  He  decreed  this  with 
the  design  of  promoting  their  perfection  and 
happiness. 

The  former  is  unworthy  of  any  human  ruler;  for 
such  a  ruler  we  must  utterly  detest,  condemn, 
renounce,  and  seek  to  dethrone.  The  latter  is  the 
most  desirable  and  the  crowning  qualification  of 
all  rulers  ;  and  whenever  found  in  any  ruler, 
must  command  our  approbation,  and  call  forth 
our, most  sincere  gratitude  and  support . 

Which  of  the  two  shall  we  attribute  to  our 
God?  Let  our  individual  reason  and  conscience; 
the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  humanity  respond. 

If  man's  accountability  results  from  his  free 
agency;  and  if  his  free  agency  consists  in  ability 
to  act  in  accordance  with  free  choice;  and  if 
man  can  choose  and  act  only  in  view  of  motives; 
and  if  the  existence  and  disposal  of  all  the  mo- 
tives that  can  possibly  influence  his  volitions  are 
the  result  of  God's  eternal  and  unchangeable  de- 
crees, and  over  which  man  has  no  possible  con- 
trol; then  man  is  accountable  for  what  God  de- 
crees; but  if  man  is  accountable  for  what  God 
decrees, and  if  God's  decrees  are  all  right,  and  if 
God  punishes  some  men  and  rewards  others,  and 
if  he  punishes  only  what  is  wrong  and  rewards 
only  what  is   right;   then  it   follows,  that  what 
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is  right  for  God  to  decree,  is,  in  some  cases  right 
and  in  others  wrong,  for  man  to  accomplish  . 
Therefore  man  does  wrong,  (i.e.  he  sins,)  and 
God  punishes  him  for  necessarily  choosing  and 
doing  that  which  He  has  Himself  eternally  and 
unalterably  decreed.  But  for  God  to  punish  oth- 
ers for  necessarily  choosing  and  doing  that  which 
He  Himself  eternally  and  unalterably  fixed  and 
over  which  they  could  have  no  possible  control, 
makes  Him  unjust;  yea,  the  most  absolute  and 
merciless  tyrant. 

Again:  Suppose  we  worship  such  a  God  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  first  of  the  above  suppositions;  then, 
from  our  religious  nature,  we  become  assimilated 
to  His  moral  character —  indeed  the  Bible  com- 
mands us  to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  But  we  condemn  such  con- 
duct in  man — so  does  God.  Therefore  God 
would  contri  diet  Himself,  which  is  impossible  ; 
and  it  would  be  morally  ruinous. 

2.  What  light  can  Christian  Experience  throw 

on  this  point  ? 

a)  Christian  experience  can  not  contradict  our 
individual  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  universal  humanity. 

b)  Can  entire  consecration  to  such  a  God  as  is 
implied  in  the  first   supposition,  be  reasonable  ? 

And  yet  it  is  required,  and  declared  to  be  so  . 
Rom.  xii.  1. 

3.  The   Word  of  God.  Ps.  cxlv.  9,  &  xcvii.  1. 
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IPet.  iv.  11,  and  ICor.  x.  31.  (Why  do  all  things 
to  the  glory  of  God?  Evidently  because  He 
seeks  the  perfection  and  highest  happiness  of  all 
His  creatures.)  Uno.  iv.  19.  (With  equal  pro- 
priety, the  reprobate  — made  so  by  an  absolute 
decree  —  ousrht  to  say:  "we  hate  Him,  because 
He  first  hated  us.") 

D.    The  Nature  of  the  Decrees. 

Here  the  dispute  is  not  on  the  questions:  Has 
God  any  decrees?  Do  His  decrees  extend  to  all 
things?  Are  any  of  His  decrees  absolute?  But 
in  regard  to  the  inquiry:  Are  all  God's  decrees 
absolute?  i.e.  has  God  unalterably  foreordained 
(decreed)  every  thing  that  comes  to  pass/ 

Calvinists say :  "God's  decrees  are  the  wise, 
free,  and  holy  acts  of  the  council  of  His  will, 
whereby,  from  all  eternity, He  hath,  for  His  own 
glory,  unchangeably  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass  in  time,  especialy  concerning 
angels  and  men  ."  (  Larg.  Cat.  Preb.  Ch.,  q.  12.) 
"  1  shall  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  confess  plain- 
ly, with  Augustine,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  ne- 
ty  of  things,  and  that  what  He  has  willed 
will  necessarily  come  to  pass  "  (  Calv.  Inst..  Vol. 
II  .  p.  171. )  "  Whatever  comes  to  pass,  comes 
to  pass  by  virtue  of  the  absolute,  omnipotent  will 
of  God,  which  is  the  primary  and  supreme  cause 
of  all  things."   (  Toplady  on  Pred.,  p.  32.  ) 

We  say:  That  some  of  the  divine  decrees  are 
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absolute,  whilst  others  are  conditional ;  and  that 
the  conditional  decrees  relate  to  the  free  actions 
of  moral  agents  :  i.  e.  that  God  decreed  to  permit 
His  moral  agents  freely  to  choose  and  work  out 
their  own  destiny. 

A)  The  first  Calvinistic  argument:  The  relation 
between  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  the  di- 
vine decrees,  requires  the  decrees  to  be  absolute  . 

The  argument  runs  thus  :  T}:e  foreknowledge 
of  God  extends  to  all  things,  real  and  possible, 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  God  can  not  know 
what  is  unsettled  and  unfixed  :  i.e.  what  is  not 
efficiently  foreordained  :  i.  e.  what  is  not  unalter- 
ably decreed.  Therefore  all  things  which  comes 
to  pass  are  settled  and  fixed :  i.  e.  absolutely  and 
unalterably  decreed . 

Reply  I.  The  minor  premise,  in  the  relation  it 
maintains  between  the  divine  decrees  and  foreknowl- 
edge, is  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture. 

1 .  It  has  already  been  proved  that  we  can  not 
determine  from  reason,  either  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  precedes  His  decrees,  or  the 
contrary.  2.   It    has   also  been   shown   that' 

the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  make  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  the  foundation  of  His  decrees, 
both  in  His  procedure  and  in  our  investigations. 
3.  Consequently  the  above  argument  must  be 
fallacious;  for  the  word  of  God  must  set  aside  Our 
speculations . 
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Reply  II.  Tlte  logical  result  of  tlw  argument,  which 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  is  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures . 

1 .  That  this  Calvinistic  argument  logically  re- 
sults in  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  may  be 
shown  thus  :-  To  wilfully  violate  the  law  of  God 
by  our  own  personal  acts,  or,  by  causing  any  oth- 
er person  either  willingly  or  unwillingly  to  vio- 
late it,  is  sin.  But  God  does,  by  His  eternal  and 
unalterable  decrees,  cause  men  and  angels  to  vi- 
olate His  law ;  therefore,  God  is  the  author  of  sin. 

Calvinists  seek  to  avoid  this  conclusion  in  the 
following  way. —  God  decreed  the  sin  fid  actions  of 
men,  but  not  the  sinfulness  of  those  actions,  reply  . 
But  sin  being  in  the  intention  and  not  in  the  act 
itself,  God  either  decreed  the  intention,  or  He 
did  not.  If  He  did,  then  He  decreed  sin  ;  if  not , 
then  there  are  seme  things  which  God  did  not 
decree . * 

2.  This  logical  consequence  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  the  decrees,  is  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Jer.  vii.  29-31,  and  xix.  1-G.  t 

Reply  III.  The  minor  premise  is  faUajewus  in  this, 
that  it  represents  God  as  not  knowing  what  He 
lias  not  unalterably  fixed  or  decreed. 

1 .  This  is  well  put  in  a  conversation  recorded 
in  Kirk's  "Cloud  Dispelled,"   pp.  27-30.    It  is 

*  Foster's  Obj's  to  Calvinism,  pp.  32-34.  Shedd,  Vol.  II,  84,  85, 101. 
t  Kirk's  Cloud  Dispelled,  Lect.  I. 
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briefly  as  follows  :  Will  all  sinners  be  saved  ?  No. 
Will  it  not  be  formally  and  finally  determined, 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  who  are  to  be  saved  and 
who  are  to  perish?  Certainly.  Is  God  under  any 
necessity  of  waiting  until  the  judgment  in  order 
to  determine  this?  By  no  means.  He  knows  alrea- 
dy. When  did  He  first  attain  this  knowledge?  He 
must  have  known  it  from  eternity.  Can  God  fore- 
know what  He  has  not  first  absolutely  ijxed?  It 
would  seem  He  could  not.  Then,  if  God  fore- 
knew from  eternity,  who  would  be  saved,  and 
who  would  be  lost,  did  He  not  fix,  that  is,  fore- 
ordain it  from  eternity?  Certainly  it  must  be  so. 
2 .  But  it  has  already  been  shown  under  Reply  II. 
at  2. .  that  God  has  not  absolutely  decreed  sin, 
that  is,  He  has  not  fixed  it ;  and  yet  He  foreknows 
it.  Therefore,  there  is  something  which  God  has 
not  fixed,  but  which  He  nevertheless  foreknows. 
It  follows,  then,  that  as  God  can  foreknow  one 
thing  without  first  fixing  it,  He  can  equally  fore- 
know all  things  without  first  fixing  them. 

Reply  IV.     This   argument    contradicts  the  omni- 
science of  God. 

Reply    V    It  measures   Divine  knowledge   by  the 
standard  of  human  knowledge . 

Reply    VI.  It  dishonors   God. 

B)  The  second  argument:     God's    independence 
requires  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees. 

If  God  is  an  independent  Being,  then  all  crea- 
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tures  must  be  entirely  dependent  upon  Him ;  but 
if  all  creatures  are  entirely  dependent  upon  God, 
then  all  their  acts  must  be  necessitated  by  His 
sovereign  will :  i.  e.  they  must  be  absolutely  and 
unalterably  decreed. 

Reply.  What  is  meant  l>y  the  iridependeiice  of  God? 
1.  Not  that  God  chooses  to  do  every  thing 
which  He  does,  independently  of  second  causes; 
nor  yet  that  He  is  not  influenced  by  any  motives 
in  His  choice ;  but  that  He  is  perfectly  free  to 
choose  and  do  that  which  He  knows  is  best  and 
which  His  moral  nature  approves.  2.  But  God 
did  choose  to  create  free  moral  age  nts  ,  and  gov- 
ern them  as  such,  (supra,  pp.  110-113.)  3.  This 
must,  therefore,  be  perfectly  consitent  with  His 
independence  or  freedom  :  i.  e.  God  is  independent 
or  free  in  the  creation  and  government  of  free 
agents.  4.  But  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees, 
as  already  seen,  contravenes  and  renders  altoge- 
ther nugatory,  frje  moral  agency.  5.  Therefore 
God's  independence  or  freedom  does  not  require 
absolute  decrees  in  the  government  of  free  agents. 

C)  The  third  argument :  God's  immutability  re- 
quires the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  . 

If  God  is  immutable,  His  decrees  are  also  im- 
mutable ;  and  if  His  decrees  are  immutable  ,  no 
one  can  change  them ;  but  if  no  one  can  change 
them,  they  must  be  absolute.  But  God  is  immu- 
table ;  therefore  His  decrees  are  absolute . 
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Reply,  We  admit  all  in  the  above  argument,  exr 
cept  the  last  consequent  in  the  major  proposition, 
and  the  conclusion  .  They  do  not  necessarily  fol- 
low from  the  premises . 

It  has  been  shown  that  God  created  free  agents; 
also,  that  the  decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  free 
actions  of  moral  agents,  were  formed  in  view  of 
the  divine  foreknowledge  of  their  actions  .  But 
if  they  were  thus  formed,  then  they  can  not  be 
absolute,  but  must  be  permissive  or  conditional . 
Thus,  there  is  a  place  in  God's  conditional  decrees 
for  every  result  of  our  free  agency.  Therefore, 
neither  is  God,  nor  His  plan  mutable  . 

D)  The  fourth  argument :  Man's  moral  inability 
requires  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees. 

As  this  topic  is  directly  connected  with  the  fall, 
atonement,  calling,  etc. ,  we  shall  defer  its  con- 
sideration until  those  doctrines  come  under  dis- 
cussion . 

E)  The  fifth  argument:  The  existence  of  God 
requires  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees . 

Without  predestination  there  can  be  no  provi- 
dence ;  and  without  a  providence,  there  can  be 
no  God.  But  there  is  a  God,  and  also  a  jirovi- 
dence ;  therefore  there  must  be  predestination  , 
and  the  divine  decrees  must  be  absolute  . 

Reply.  1.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  predestination ,  the  decrees 
must  be  absolute .  They  may  still  be  permissive  . 
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2.  The  first  clause  of  the  above  argument  con- 
tains a  fallacy  It  does  not  state  the  whole  truth 
intended,  and  oh  which  the  other  clauses  and  the 
conclusion  depend.  It  should  be  stated  thus:— 
Without  absolute  and  unalterable  decrees  exten- 
ding to  all  things,  there  can  be  no  providence; 
and  without  a  providence  there  can  be  no  God  . 
But  there  is  a  God,  and  also  a  providence  ;  there- 
fore the  absolute  and  unalterable  decrees  of 
God  extend  to  all  things.  The  true  syllogism 
would  be  —  Without  divine  decrees  extending  to 
all  things ,  there  can  be  no  universal  providence  ; 
and  without  a  universal  providence,  there  can  be 
no  God.  But  there  is  a  God,  and  also  a  univer- 
sal providence.  Therefore,  the  divine  decrees 
extend  to  all  things. 

But  this  proves  nothing  on  either  side  of  the 
controversy  ;  for  all  admit  the  conclusion  . 

Absolute  and  unalterable  decrees,  it  is  admit- 
ted, are  necessary  for  the  creation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  world — also  for  its  government  in  so 
far  as  it  is  irrational.  But  they  are  not  necessary 
for  the  government  of  free  moral  agents.  Indeed, 
they  come  in  direct  conflict  with  free  agency, 
which  may  be  shown  thus 

Man  acts  freely  according  to  previous  choice; 
but  he  can  not  choose  without  motives  ;  and  God 
created  and  controls,  by  eternal  and  unalterable 
decrees,  all  motives ;  therefore,  man's  freedom  to 
act  and  choose  is  necessitated  by  God's  decrees ; 
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therefore,  man's  freedom  is  that  of  a  passive  ma- 
chine, of  which  God's  decree  is  the  ultimate  and 
necessitating  cause . 

We  must,  then,  deny  that  God  governs  free 
moral  agents,  or  reject  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees.  (  This  point  has  already  been  settled  at 
pp.  111-113,  supra.) 

Logical   Consequences  of  ilie   Galvinistic  Doc- 
trine of  Absolute  Decrees.  * 

1.  It  destroys  the  moral  character  of  human 
actions  and  volitions.  We  must  inquire  — 

1)  What  constitutes  moral  agency  ?  Ans.  Moral 
faculties,  and  a  moral  law.  The  moral  faculties 
are  a)  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  right 
and  wrong  ;  b)  a  will  capable  of  being  influenced 
in  its  decisions  by  motives  and  including  an  open 
alternative  in  choosing;  and  c)a  conscience. — 
Apply  this .  We  inquire —  2)  In  whit  con- 
sists tlve  moral  quality  of  an  action  ?  Ans.  a)  Not 
in  the  action  itself;  b)  not  in  its  conception  ;  c) 
not  in  the  determination  to  perform  it ;  but,  d)  in 
the  intention .  This  can  not  generally  be  separa- 
ted from  the  motives  .     — Apply  this . 

2.  It  destroys  man's  accountability.  Take  the 
same  matter  as  1)    under  1.   above. 

3.  It  asperses  the  moral  character  of  God. 
1)  Because  it  makes  God  the  author  of  sin  ;  2)  be- 
cause it  represents  God  as  punishing  man  for  do- 

*  Fos.  Obj.  to  Cal'm,  pp.  30-40.    Also  my  Lee.  II. ,  on  the  Decrees . 
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ing  that  which  He  ha*  Himself  decreed,  and 
which  man  could  not  avoid;  and,  3)  because 
God  would  be  partial. 

4.  It  must  tend  to  obliterate  all  sense  of  obli- 
gation, and  produce  recklessness  and  indifference. 

5.  It  must  result  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation .  Whoever  fully  accomplishes  the  pur- 
poses of  God  must  be  finally  happy,  for  he  must 
have  the  approbation  both  of  his  own  conscience 
and  of  God.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  de- 
crees be  true,  it  follows  that  all  men  necessari- 
ly accomplish  the  purposes  of  God,  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  finally  happy. 

6.  God  can  not  justify  Himself  on  the  day  of 
judgment. 

7.  Both  reason  and  the  word  of  God  are 
against   it. 

IX.    PRACTICAL    REFLECTIONS. 

1.  The  causes  of  these  errors.      (Knapp,  p.  127.) 

2.  We  can  not  comprehend  the  divine  decrees: 
our  inquiries  concerning  them  should,  therefore, 
be  conducted  with  becoming  humility  and  diffi- 
dence . 

3.  In  all  our  speculations  on  the  subject,  we 
should  be  guided  and  restrained  by  the  word 
of  God. 

The  decrees  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  sal- 
vation, but  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  highest 
degree  calculated  to  promote  and  secure  it. 
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SECTION  II. 
CREATION.* 

The  article  of  creation  will  be  discussed  under 
the  heads—  creation  in  general,  creation  of  angels, 
and  creation  of  man . 

A.    Creation  in   General,    f 

Here  our  topics  shall  be The  Definition  of 

Creation— The  Author— The  End— The  Mo- 
saic Account —  The  Controversies  Concerning 
it  —  Miscellaneous  Remarks  . 

/.    The  Definition  of  Creation.   X 
"  That  act  of  God  by  which  He  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing." 

II.    The  Author  of  Creation . 

1.  Who  is  the  author? 

2.  The  proof. 

a)  From  reason.  The  proof  is  the  same  as  that 
for  the  existence  of  God.   (  See  supra  pp.  32-44.) 

b)  From  Scripture. 

Gen.  i.    Heb.  xi.  3.     Ps.  xxxiii.  6. 

777.   The  End  of  God  in  Creation.  § 
This  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  decrees. 

IV.   The  Mosaic  Account  of  Creation .  \\ 
1.  As  to  its  extent.    Gen.  i.     Jno.  i.  3.     (  Knapp, 

*  Knapp,  pp.  162-235.  Sehm.  P.  Th.  cli.  VII.  Schraid's  Doct.Theol., 
Part  I.,  Chap.  III. ,  pp.  179-189.     f  Store  and  Flatt,  See's  31 ,  32. 
%  Knapp,  162,  163,  167-169.     \  lb.  171.  Bogue,  82.  I  ||  K'P,  171-179. 
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169,170.)  Col.  i.  16. 

2.  The  time  of  creation . 

3.  Tlie  order,  as  seen  in  the  six  days'  work. 

4.  The  perfection  of  the  works  of  creation. 

1)  They  were  not  absolutely  perfect.  2)  As 
perfect  as  God  designed  they  should  be.  3) Each 
specific  part  of  creation  was  adapted  to  the  end 
designed. 

5.  The  correctness  of  the  Mosaic  account . 

1)  This  is  proved  mainly  by  the  inspiration  of 
Moses.     2)  The  account  is  not  disproved  by  the 

modern  discoveries  of  science. 

t 

V.    Controversies   Concerning   Creation.  * 

1.  Some  maintained  the  world  to  be  eternal:  viz. 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen  who  followed  him  . 

2.  Some  held  matter  to  be  eternal.  The  general 
maxim  amongst  heathen  philosophers  was — "ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit ."  Here  we  may  place  Plato,  the 
"Platonists  amongst  the  first  Christians,  and  par- 
ticularly Justin  Martyr. 

3.  The  philosophical  system  of  emanation,  t 

4.  Some  asserted  that  the  world  was  of  very 
great  antiquity.    (The  Chineese  and  Indians.) 

.5.  Some  held  that  the  world  was  created  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  X 

*Knapp,  163,164,166. 

t  Enc.  Am.,  Vol.  IV,  Art,  "Emanation:'  Also,  Enc.  Rel.  Klg. 

X  Hick.  Rat'l  Psy.,  pp.  416-448.  New  and  Rev'd  Ed.,  pp.  282-329. 
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VI.  Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

1.  Tlie    importance  of  the    doctrine    of  creation 
from  nothing.  Knapp,  164. 

1)  If  true,  God  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
things ;  and  vice  versa. 

2)  If  true,  His  providence  extends  to  all 
things  ;  and  vice  versa. 

2.  See  the  folly  of  atheism. 

3.  The  duty  to  adore   God  as   Creator. 

B.    Creation  of  A  n  g  e  ls.* 

The  divisions  will  be Angels  in   General, 

Holy  Angels,  Apostate  Angels. 

ANGELS   IN   GENERAL .      f 

/.   Their  Names. 

1.  Angels.  2.  Sons  of  God.  Job.  xxxviii.  7. 
3.  Gods.  Ps.  viii.  5.  Heb.  ii.  7.  (In  the  Hebrew 
of  Ps.  viii.  5.  it  is  Elohirn . ) 

77.    Their  Nature  and  Attributes. 

1.  They  are  spirits.  Heb.  i.  7,  14. 

2.  They  possess  a  higher  nature  and  nobler 
endowments  than  men,  both  intellectually  and 
morally.  Mat.  xxii.  29;  30.  Luke  xx.  34, 36  . 
Mark  xiii.  32.         2  Pet.  ii.  11. 

///.    The  Proof  of  their  Existence . 

This  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

*  Sch'm.  P.  Th. ,  Ch.  VIII.  .  Dwight's  Theology,  Ser.  xvm,  xix,  xx. 
Schmid's  Doct.  Th.,  Ft.  1. ,  Ch.  v. .  pp.  214-237.  fK'pp,  pp.202-20'J. 
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1.  By  speaking  of  them  as  real  existences. 

2.  By  recording  their  employments. 
IV.   Their  Number. 

2Kgs.  6: 17.  Ps.  68: 17.  Mat.  26:  53.  Heb.  12:  22. 
V.  The  Two  Classes  of  Angels. 

1.  They  are  divided  into  good  and  evil  angels. 

2.  These  appellations  do  not,  however,  in  the 
Scriptures,  describe  their  moral  character,  but 
only  the  nature  of  their  service  rendeicd  to  man. 

3.  The  most  proper  appellations  are ,  Holy, 
and  Fallen  or  Apostate  Angels. 

HOLY   ANGELS  .     :': 

/.  Their  Present  Estate. 

1.  They  possess  great  intellectual  powers,   and 
a  high  degree  of  moral  perfection . 

ITim.  v.  21.  Lu.xv.  10.  Mark  viii.  38. 
1 )  They  are  elect  angels.       2)  They   rejoice  when 
sinners  repent.       3)  They  are  called  holy  angels. 

2 .  Their  condition  is  one  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness. Lu.  xx.  35,  36.  Mat.  xviii.  10. 

a)  Because  of  their  moral  perfection,  b)  In  the 
resurrection,  the  saints  die  no  more,  but  are  equal 
unto  the  angels,  c)  They  always  behold  the  face 
of  our  Father  in  heaven . 

//.    Their  Employment .  This  refers 


1.  To   God.     They  praise  Him,  obey  His  com- 

*  Knapp,  209-215.  Bogue,  So,  84.    Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xlvu-xlix. 
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mands,  and  wait  in  His  presence.  Rev.  vii.  11,12 
Dan.  ix.  20-23.  Ps.  ciii.  20,  21.  Acts  x.  3-6. 
1  Kgs.  xxii.  19.  Luke  i.  19. 

2.  To  Christ .  They  serve  Him  personally,  are 
subject  to  Him,  and  serve  Him  in  the  affairs  of 
His  mediatorial  kingdom.  Luke  ii.  9-14.  Mark 
i.  13 ;  Luke  xxii.  41-43  ;  Mat.  xxviii.  1,  2  ;  Acts 
i.  10, 11.  Mat.  xxv.  31-46.  Mark  viii.  38  ;  1  Pet, 
iii.  22  ;  Rev,  i,  1  and  xxii,  16  . 

3.  To  the  Saints.  Ps.  91:  11, 12.  and  34: 7. 
Heb.  i.  14.  Lu.  xvi.  22. 

4.  To  the  wicked.  Isa.  xxxvii.  36.  Acts  xii.  23. 
Mat.  xiii.  49. 

5.  Guardian  Angels. 

1)  Over  particular    countries  and    provinces 

Dan.  x.  13 

2 )  Over  individual  men.  Acts  xii.  15.  Mat.  xvm.  10. 
///.  Their  Rank.  There  are  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  holy  angels.  Thus  we  have  the  titles — 
Archangel;  Cherubim,  (  mighty  ones, )  Also  sig- 
nifies Knowing  ones.  See,  however,  Ges.  Heb. 
Lexicon,  (Cherub);  Seraphim,  (  burn- 
ing ones.)  See,  as  above,  and 
Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities, Powers.  * 

IV.   Their  Proper  Names. 

1.  In  the  Canonical  Scriptures  ;  Michael,  Gabriel. 

2.  In  the  Apocryphal  books ;  Raphael,  Uriel, 
Jeremiel. 

*  Enc.  Eel.  Klg. ,  Art.  "  Angel"  2.  Also,  Arts,  "Cherub"  &  "Seraphim." 
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V.    The   Worship  of  Holy  Angels. 

1.  Is  it  proper  to  render  them  divine  worship? 

2.  Is  it  sinful  in  itself,  to  request  them  to  inter- 
cede for  us  ?  ( We  request  good  men  to  pray  for  us.) 

The  objections  to  it  are 

a.  The  Bible  does  not  command  it. 

b.  Angels  themselves  object  to  it.  Rev.  xix.  10. 
and  xxii.  9. 

c.  All  experience  proves  that  it  degenerates  in- 
to divine  worship. 

APOSTATE   ANGELS.    * 

/.  Proof  of  their  Existence.  This  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Bible  :  L  e.  on  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles  as  divinely  commission- 
ed teachers. 

Objections  to  their  existence. 

1.  It  is  said  to  involve  a  logical  contradiction  : 
viz.  a  spirit,  by  nature  wise  and  intelligent  and 
yet  opposed  to  God,  must  know  that  he  could  not 
succeed  in  his  opposition  to  God  ;  he  must  also 
see  the  folly  of  wickedness,  and  therefore,  repent. 

But  such  a  state  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
highest  intelligence  amongst  men ;  and  therefore, 
it  is  not,  amongst  angels. 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
(hrrfism  so  prevalent  in  the  East. 

But  the  two  differ  essentially.  The  dualism  of 

*  Knapp,  215-226.       Bogue,  93-96.       Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  l.-lii. 
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the  eastern  philosophers  maintained  that  the 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil  were*  co-eternal 
and  equal  in  all  respects. 

But  even  if  the  Bible  doctrine  were  the  same 
as  that  of  the  eastern  philosophers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dualism,  the  latter  would  no  more  disprove 
the  former,  than  the  universal  belief  in  a  provi- 
dence disproves  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on 
the  same  subject. 

3.  It  is  said  that  Christ  accommodated  Himself 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject. 

This  conjecture  is  liable  to  weighty  objections; 
For,  a)  It  was  a  great  object  of  Jesus  to  free 
mankind  from  hurtful  prejudices.  But  He  took 
occasion  to  introduce  and  expressly  to  teach  the 
existence  of  devils  and  their  agency  on  men. 
Jno.  8:  38, 44.  Mat.  12  :  22-30,43-45,  and  13:39. 

b)  The  private  instructions  of  Christ  to  His 
disciples,  which  were  not  to  be  published  until 
after  His  ascension,  as  well  as  those  that  were  to 
be  communicated  to  them  by  the  Paraclete,  not 
only  do  not  contain  any  intimation  that  the  doc- 
trine concerning  evil  spirits  should  be  rejected, 
but  expressly  sanction  it . 

Jno.  16:7-11.  Mat.  13:10-19,36-39.  Lu.22: 
14, 15, 31.  1  Jno.  3:8.  1  Pet.  5:  8.  Eph.  2: 1, 2, 
and  16:  11,  12,  16.      2Cor.  4:3,4. 

//.    Their  Apostasy. 
1.  Its  cause,  a)  Some  suppose  their  first  sin  was 
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the  temptation  offered  to  our  first  parents,  b) Oth- 
ers think  it  was  pride,  c)  It  was,  1st,  a  sin  of  o- 
mission,  and  2nd,  of  commission .  Jude  6. 

2.  Its  manner.  One  was  the  leader;  others  uni- 
ted with  him  in  rebellion . 

3.  The  time.  This  is  unknown;  but  it  must 
have  been  before  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  . 

III.  Their  Nature  and  Attributes. 

1 .  They  are  spiritual  beings 

2.  They  possess  great  knowledge,  and  unceas- 
ing vigilance.  2  Cor.  2:11.  and  11:  3, 14.  Eph. 
6:  11.  Rev.  2:24.  Job  1:7.  IPet.  5:8. 

3.  They  possess  also  great  power.  IPet.  5:  8. 
2Cor.  iv.  4.    Mat.  iv.  5-8.  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  vi.  12. 

4.  They  are  very  depraved.  This  is  evident  from 
their  hatred  and  malice,  and  enmity  against  God  • 

IV.  Their  Present  and  Future  State. 

1.  They  are  extremely  unhappy.  Mat.  xxv.  41. 
2 Pet.  ii.  4.  Jude  6.   Mat.  viii.  29.  Jas.  ii.  19. 

2.  Their  punishment  is,  natural,  posit  ive,  and 
eternal . 

3.  Will  they  ever  repent,  obtain  forgiveness, 
and  be  restored  to  happiness  ? 

V.  Their  Number.  (  Knapp,    221. ) 

Luke  viii.  30.     Matt.  xii.  26. 

VI.  The   Classes  of  Apostate  Angels. 

A  chief,  and  subordinates.  Matt.  xii.  24. 
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VII.  Their  Names. 

1-  General  appellations- 

a  )   Unclean  spirits .     (  pneumata  akatharta.  ) 
Luke  xi.  24. 

b )  Evil  spirits .  ( pneumata  ponara. )  Luke 
vii.  21.  Eph.  vi.  12. 

c)  Demons.  (  Daimones,  or  daimonia.. )  Matt, 
xii.  24. 

%■  The  name  of  their  leader- 

a)  Satan.    (  satana  )  ,  enemy ,  accuser , 

adversary.  Ps.  cix.  6.  Job.  ii.   Mat.  xvi.  23. 

6)  The  wicked  one.  (ponaros.  )lJno.  ii.  13, 14. 

c)  The  devil.  (  Diabolos. )— fiend,  calumniator. 

<1 )  Belial.  (  Belial )—  low,  abject.  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 

e  )  Beelzebub.   (  Beelzeboul  ,  and  , 

and  :  or  Beelzeboub  and  ) 

rr  u'od  of  Hies,  or  flv-u;od.  Mat.  xii.  24. 

f)  The  great  dragon.    ('Odrakon    'o   megas). 

g)  The  old  serpent.  (  '0  ophis  'o  archairos  ). 
[  For  "/)  "  and  «g)"  see     Rev.  xii.  9.  ] 

VIII.  Their  Employment. 

This  is  opposition  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  to 
man.  Gen.  iii.  1-15,  Mat.  iv.  1-11,  Job  i.  Luke 
xiii.  16,  Rev.  ii.  10,  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  vi.  11.  IThes. 
iii.  5,  Jno.  viii.  44,  Lu.  viii.  12,  2Cor.  iv.  3,4, 
IPet.  v.  8,  9. 

IX.  Miscellaneous   Topics. 

1.  Mistakes  in  regard  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
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Evil  spirits  have  often  been  supposed,  To  be 
actively  employed,  at  their  own  pleasure,  all  over 
the  earth;  To  have  immediate  influence  on  the 
souls  of  men;  To  inspire  wicked  thoughts,  doubts, 
and  anxieties;  To  intrude  themselves  into  all  so- 
cieties and  mysteries;  And  to  rule  in  the  air,  and 
over  the  whole   material  world .  Knapp,  223. 

Objections  to  this  opinion. 

a)  Ascribing  such  power  to  satan,  seems  to 
be  contradictory  to  the  power,  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, and  goodness  of  God. 

b)  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  human 
freedom . 

c)  The  New  Testament  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  particular  sins  in  another  way.  Ja.  1: 13-15. 
Mat.  15:19.  Gal.  5:  16-21.  Rom.  7:5-8. 

2 .    The  Bible   doctrine  in  regard  to  their  influ- 
ence over  the  human  race.                    Knapp,  224-226. 
1)  As  all  good  is   ascribed  to  God,   so  all  evil 
is    ascribed  to    satan,   whether  he  is  its  author 
immediately  or  mediately.         Thus 

a)  He  is  the  immediate  author  of  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents.   Gen .    iii . 

b)  He  is  the  author  of  all  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  fall. 

(1)  Of  all  physical  evil.  Jno.  S:44.  Heb.  2:14. 

(2)  Of  all  moral  evil;  viz.  ignorace ,  false  religion, 
immorality,  opposition  to  Christianity,  etc. 

2  Cor  .  iv.  3,4  .       Eph.  vi.  11,  12.  and  ii.  1-3. 
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Acts  xxvi.  18.         Jno.  xiii.  2  . 

2)  Evil  spirits,  however,  can  do  us  no  harm 
unless  we  offer  them  the  occasion.  For,  a)  Christ 
has  conquered  them.  Mat.  iv.  1-11,  1  Jno.  iii.  8, 
Rev.  xii.  9,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  b)  We  may  place  our- 
selves in  their  power.  Jno.  viii.  44,  1  Cor.  vii.  5, 
Ja.  i.  14, 15.  c)  We  must  oppose  them.  1  Jno.  v. 
18,  Eph.  vi.  10-18,  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9. 

3.  The   Demoniacal  Possession*   recorded   in   the 

New   Testament. 

1)  The  meaning  of  ilie  term,  possession.  * 

a)  To  denote  a  real  indwelling  in  the  human 
body,  b)  To  indicate  merely  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  satan  sometimes  exerted  in  con- 
trolling and  abusing  the  bodies  of  men. 

2 )  The  history  of  this  doctrine:  t 

a  )  Among  the  Greeks.        b)  Among  the  Jews. 

c  )  Among  Christians  since  the  second  century. 
<3)  The  proof  of  real  possessions.  X 
,  .  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Christ  as  an  infal- 
lible divine  teacher. 

4.  Magic  and  Dim/nation.  § 

,  Magic  is  a  pretention  to  super-human  power, 
whilst  divination  is  a  pretention  to  super-human 
wisdom. 

Divination  (  from  divinatio  or  divinus  )  signifies 
divinely  or  prophetically  inspired  ;  and  it  refers 
to  the  lying  art  of  heathen  predictions.  St.  Paul, 

*  Knapp,  226.      f  lb.  226-229.     J  lb.  229, 230,  in.      §  lb.  231-233. 
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in  citing  the  case  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  employs  the 
participle  of  the  verb,  manteuesthai.  Its  root 
is  mantis,  and  it  is  thus  connected  with  mania. 
The  Greek  word,  therefore,  refers  to  the  mental 
tumult  or  the  temporary  madness  of  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
gods,  whilst  they  were  delivering  their  oracles. 
This  frenzy  showed  itself  in  "the  eyes  rolling, 
the  lips  foaming,  the  hair  flying,  with  all  other 
tokens  of  more  than  natural  agitation." 

Divination  differs  essentially  from  prophecy. 
The  prophet's  powers  are  enlightened  by  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  so  that  he  clearly  perceives  the  mes- 
sage which  he  is  commissioned  to  deliver — he  is 
preserved  from  error,  he  is  guided  into  all  truth, 
he  is  the  true  Seer,  The  diviner,  it  is  true,  may 
be  connected  with  the  spiritual  world ;  but  it  is 
with  infernal,  not  with  celestial  powers.  His 
mind  is  not  divinely  enlightened  and  guided,  but 
is  often  thrown  into  unnatural  agitation  and  con- 
fusion. He  is  not  the  true  Seer,  but  the  dupe  and 
the  deceiver — he  is  beside  himself. 

Divination,  is  a  generic  term  for  the  various 
pretended  arts  for  discovering  secret  or  future 
things  by  preternatural  means.  The  Greeks,  di- 
vided it  into  natural  and  artificial  divination. 
The  former  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  di- 
vine afflatus,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  special  fa- 
vor of  the  deity;  the  latter  was  founded  on  a  care- 
ful observation  of  certain  natural  phenomena. 
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When  the -foul* /elements,  air.  earth,  fire,  and 
water,  were  used,  The  several  species  were  deno- 
minated, aeromancy,  geomancy,  pyromancy,  and 
hydromancy.  The  still  more  specific  forms  are 
derived  from  the  individual  objects  employed  in 
divining,  combined  with  the  word,  manteia. 
thus  we  have — alectryomancy,  arithmomancy, 
axiomancy,  belomancy,  capnomanc?/,  charto- 
mancy,  chiromancy,  dactylomancy,  gyromancy, 
lampadomancy,  lithomancy,  ornithomancy,  rhab- 
domancy,  rhapsodomancy,  etc. 

Soothsaying,  haruspicy,  and  augury  refer  to 
the  same  general  subject. 

Magic,  as  already  stated,  is  &  pretension  to  su- 
per-human power. 

Those  who  practiced  magic  arts,  were  called 
magicians. 

There  is  some  connection   between  the  magi- 
cians and  the  Magi  (the  priests  and  philosophers) 
amongst  the  Medes   and   Persians,  inasmuch  as 
the    Magi  were   supposed  to  possess  the  secret  of 
prying  into  occult  and  future  things. 

The  science  of  the  magicians  consisted  in  call- 
ing into  requisition  the  power  of  super-human  be- 
ings or  departed  spirits.  It  is  divided  into  natu- 
ral, celestial,  and  superstitious  or  geotic,  magic. 

Natural  magic  employs  the  powers  of  nature 
(which  were  regarded  as  dual  and  antagonistic: 
such  as,  preserving  and  destroying;  light  and 
darkness ;  love  and  hatred  ;  laws  of  opposition  ) 
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to  produce  effects  apparently  super-natural ;  and 
then,  again,  to  control  these  powers  to  pry  into 
futurity.  This  embraces  many  of  the  branches  of 
artificial  divination. 

Celestial  magic  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to  the  planets,  an 
influence  over  man.  This  is  also  designated  astro- 
logy. 

Superstitious  or  geotic  magic  consists  in  the  in- 
vocation of  devils  or  demons ;  and  it  supposes 
some  tacit  or  express  agreement  between  them 
and  human  beings.  This  embraces  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  enchantment,  and  necromancy . 

5.    Spectres.  See  Knapp,  pp.  233-235. 

C.  The  Creation  of  Max.  * 

On  this  article,  the  topics  will  be —  The  Con- 
stituent Parts  of  Man —  His  Destination —  The 
Origin  of  the  Human  Race-  The  Image  of  God  in 
which  Man  was  Created —  The  Primitive  State 
of  Man —  The  Propagation  of  the  Human  Race. 

I.  The  Constituent  Parts  of  Man.  ( K'pp,  180-182. ) 
These  are  a  body,  and  soul.  Ec.  xii.  7.  Mat.  x.  28. 
Different  opinions  on  this  topic 
A  true  psychology  alone  can  enable  us  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  these  several  opinions.  Such 
a  psychology  is  necessary,  also,  to  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  proof  texts  on  this  subject. 

*  Knapp,  180-202.         Bogue,  80,  87.       Storr  and  Flatt,  Sect.  Lin. 
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1.  That  man  consists  of  only  one  essential  part: 

viz.  of  a  SOul  Or  a  body.  I  See  infra,  p.  144,  2.  and  3.   ) 

2.  Dichotomy:  That  man  consists  of  two  essen- 
tial parts. 

3.  Trichotomy:  That  he  consists  of  three  essen- 
tial parts.  Some  divide  the  soul  into  three  parts; 
others  divide  the  soul  into  two  parts,  and  the 
whole  man  into  three  parts.     (  Plato.     Luther.  ) 

The  trichotomy  of  Clement  and  Origen.  kk  They 
subdivided  the  constitution  of  man  into  soma, 
p such  a,  and  pneuma.  The  first  was  the  mate- 
rial part;  the  second  included  the  principle  of 
animal  life,  together  with  the  sensuous  appetites 
and  passions  that  relate  to  the  physical  world  ; 
while  the  third  was  the  the  rational  and  spiritu- 
al principle,  including  the  will  and  moral  affec- 
tions of  human  nature."         (  Shedd's  Hist.  Doc.  II,  p.  35.  ) 

Hagenbach,  in  his  History  of  Doctrines,  Vol. 
I.,  §  54,  page  149,  says  —  "  Some  regarded  the 
p  sue  ha  as  the  medium  by  which  the  purely  spi- 
ritual in  man,  the  higher  and  ideal  life  of  reason, 
is  connected  with  the  purely  animal,  the  gross-er 
and  sensuous    principle  of  the  natural  life." 

a)  Its  advocates  often  support  it  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Luke  i.  46,  47.  IThes.  v.  23. 

b)  They  generally  held,  not  to  three  substances  ; 
but  to  one  substance  and  three  powers.  The  cab- 
alists  divided  the  human  soul  into  ,  or 
anima    vegetiva;  FV\  1   ,  or  anima    sensitiva;    and 

,  or  anima  rationalis;  namely,  life,    the 
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sensitive  soul,  and  the  rational  soul.    But  they  re- 
garded  these  as  only  three   different  powers  of 
one  substance. 
4.  Hahris  scheme  of  the  nature  of  man. 

a)  The  internal  man,  or  spirit:  viz.  That  which 
is  peculiar  to  man.  1)  The  reason.  2)  The  will. 
3)  The  conscience. 

b)  The  external  man,  or  soul  and  body:  viz. 
That  which  is  common  both  to  man  and  brute. 
1)    Understanding .      2)   Desire.    ''3)  Feeling. 

Of  these  opinions,  we  adopt  the  twofold  divis- 
ion indicated  above a  hod;/  and  soul . 

THE    BODY.     * 

1.  The  Functions  of  Nutrition. 

a.  Nutrition  is  "The  vital  act  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  bodies  of  organized  beings  re- 
new the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed." 
These  functions  are  also  called  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  or  vegetative  life. 

b.  These  functions  are,  digestion,  absorption,  circu- 
lation,  assimilation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  ex- 
halation. 

2.  The  Functions  of  Relation. 

4k These  are  the  functions  of  animal  life,  and 
they  depend  on  two  faculties  :"  viz.  the  faculties 

of  sensation,  and  the  faculties  ol  motion. 


* Knapp.  181.  Ruschenberger's  Nat.    Hist.    Vol.1.    Book,  I.   passim, 
but  particularly,  pp.  27,  71. 
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a)  The  faculties  of  Sensation. 

1)  The  nervous  system  in  general.  2)  The 
five  senses  in  particular. 

b)  The  faculties  of  Motion. 

1)  The  bones.  2)  The  muscles.  3)  The  nerves. 

THE   SOUL.     * 

1.  The  Notion  of  the  Ancients  concerning  the  Soul. 

a)  They  expressed  the  notion  of  the  soul  by 
the  words,  wind,  air,  breath . 

b)  They  thus  applied  these  words  to  the  soul  — 
Breath  is  that  mark  of  life  which  is  most  obvi- 
ous to  the  senses ;  for  as  soon  as  man  ceases  to 
breathe,  he  ceases  to  live  ;  therefore,  breath  would 
express  life,  or  the  soul . 

Their  notion  of  the  soul,  then,  was,  that  it  was 
the  active,  life-principle . 

2.  The  Materialism  of  the  Soul . 

a)  This  theory  "  denies  all  substantiality  to  the 
soul,  and  considers  it  a  mere  accident  of  matter, 
or  of  the  body."  The  soul  is,  then,  not  a  sub- 
stance distinct  from  the  body. 

b)  This  is  refuted  by  the  Bible.     Mat.  x.  28 

3.  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 

a)  This  is  the  belief,  that  the  soul  is  a  spiritual 
substance  distinct  from  the  body,  but  not  com- 
posed of  organized  matter. 

b)  This  doctrine  has  been  regarded  as  very  im- 

*  Knapp,  181, 182.  Enc.  Rel.  Klg. ,  Art's,  "Materialism,"  and  uSoul." 
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portant,  "  because  it  was  considered  as  essential 
to  the  metaphysical  proof  of  the  immortality  of 

the    SOul."       (  Knapp,  182,  and  522.  ) 

4.    The  Bible  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Soul. 
It  contrasts  the  soul  with  the  body  :     1)  At 
man's  creation,  Gen.  ii.  7.    2)  At  death,  Ec.  xii.  7. 
3)  By  ascribing  to  each,  peculiar  properties  and 
operations. 

II  The  Destination  of  Man .  (  Knapp,  182-184.  ) 

1.  In  general,  man's  destination  is,  "increasing 
moral  perfection  or  holiness,  and  the  happiness 
connected  with  it."  Lev.  xi.  44,  and  xix.  2.  Mat. 
v.  43-48.  2  Cor.  vii.  1.  1  Thes.  iv.  3,  7.  and  v.  22, 
23.  Heb.  xii.  10,  14. 

2.  In  particular. 

a.  In  this  life,  man  is a)  Lord  of  the  other 

creatures,  and  is  authorized  to  use  them  for  his 
advantage,  b)  He  is  to  cultivate  his  mental  and 
moral  faculties,  c)  To  prepare  for  a  future  state 
of  existence,  d)  In  connection  with  all  this,  he 
is  to  seek  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

b.  Beyond  the  grave,  our  destiny  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation and  perfection  of  the  present  life. 

"What  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  is 
applicable  equally  to  the  present  and  future  life. 

III  The  Origin  of  the  Human  Race.    ( lb.  184-189. ) 

A.   General  Hemarlcs. 
1.  The  Tradition  of  Ancient  Nation*. 

a)  Many  heathen  nations  derived  man   from 
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the  earth,  trees,  rocks,  eggs,  teeth,  etc.  .  b)  Others, 
from  gocls,  Iwroes,  or  giants.  These  beings  produ- 
ced man  by  natural  generation,  or  he  was  only 
formed  by  them  from  some  inanimate  material . 
2.  The  Common  Origin  of  the  Different  Races 
of  Men  . 

a.  The  importance  of  this  doctrine. 

1)  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  inherited  corruption.  2)  Also,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  3)  Finally,  on  our  duty  to  all 
the  races  of  men. 

b.  Its  proof. 

1)  The  scientific  proof.  *  This  has  various  des- 
ignations, as  it  is  derived  from  different  sources:- 

a)  The  anatomical  argument,  derived  particular- 
ly from  the  three  leading  types  of  cranial  config- 
uration :  elliptical,  pyramidal,  and  prognathous, 
b)  The  physiological,  embracing  especially  the  phe- 
nomena of  reproduction,  the  period  of  gestation, 
liability  to  disease,  and  the  duration  of  life. 
Here  we  note  particularly  the  fact,  that  u  the 
offspring  of  the  mixture  of  different  genera  can 
not  propagate  their  own  species."  This  is  not 
true  with  regard  to  the  offspring  derived  from  the 
mingling  of  the  white  and  black  races.  c)The 
psychological,  including  rationality  and  moral  a- 
gency.  d)  The  linguistic,  namely,  the  fact  that 
the  five  great  families  of  languages  all  indicate 
a  common  origin,      e)  The  analogical,  that  man, 

*  "  Man  Primeval,"  pp.  23-20. 
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like  every  other  species  of  animals,  had  only  one 
beginning  in  a  particular  spot,  and  thence  dis- 
persed themselves  as  far  as  the  powers  of  locomo- 
tion, climatic  adaptations,  and  other  conditions 
would  permit. 

2)  The  Scripture  proof.  This  may  be  shown  in 
various  ways  : —  a)  Moses  represents  God  as  cre- 
ating only  two  persons,  Adam  and  Eve.  Gen.  i. 
26-28,  and  ii.  18-25.  —  b)  He  also  connects  the 
whole  human  race  with  this  first  pair  to  the  time 
of  the  deluge;  then,  declares  the  wThole  race  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  its  waters  except  Noah 
and  his  family;  and,  finally,  that,  after  the  del- 
uge, the  earth  was  re-peopled  by  his  descendents 
alone.  Gen.  v.  1-32,  vi.  1-13,  vii.  21-24,  and  x. 
1-32.  —  c)  Again,  both  Moses  and  St.  Paul  know 
of  only  one  origin  of  the  human   race.   Gen.  iii. 

20,  Acts  xvii.  26. d)  St.  Paul   connects  the 

mortality  of  all  mankind  with  the  one  man,  Ad- 
am.   ICor.  xv.  22. e)  Finally,  the  fact,  that 

the  fall,  natural  depravity,  the  atonement,  and 
the  offer  of  salvation,  all  relate  equally  to  all  men, 
proves  the  same  common  origin  of  man. 

3.  The  Pre- Adamites.  Knapp,  p.  185,  note. 

a.  The  signification  of  the  term. 

b.  Why  was  this  belief  embraced  ?  1  )  To  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  color,  features,  temper- 
ament, etc.  2)  To  support  various  theological 
and  historical  hypotheses. 

c.  On  what  grounds  w  as  it  defended  ? 
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1)  Moses  and  other  sacred  writers  were  appeal- 
ed to  in  its  support.  The  two  accounts  of  Moses, 
Gen.  i.  26-30,  and  ii.  4-25.  Rom.  v.  12-14, 

2)  Isaac  Pyrere,  in  1655,  pretended  to  find  his 
Pre-Adamites  in  Rom.  v.  12-14.  —  According  to 
his  theory,  the  Pre-Adamites  are  the  heathen. 
These,  he  holds,  were  created  on  the  same  day 
with  the  beasts,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Adam,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  was  created  a  century  later. 

d.  The  refutation  of  this  hypothesis. 

All  the  arguments  above  given,  which  prove 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  disprove  this  hypo- 
thesis. * 

e.  A  writer  in  the  "  Phrenological  Journal," 
several  years  since,  finds  the  Pre-Adamites  in' 
Gen.  i.  24,  in  the  phrase,  "the  living  creature  af- 
ter his  kind"(  );  also,  in  Rom.  viii.  19 
-23,  in  the  words,  "creature"(  ktisis  )  and  "the 
whole  creation" (pasa  ktisis). 

This  writer  maintains  that  the  heathen  are  the 
Pre-Adamites ;  that  they  were  created  on  the 
same  day  in  which  the  animals  were  created,  and 
before  them;  that  the  Adamites  inter-married 
with  them ;  that  Cain  and  Seth  married  Pre-Ad- 
amite  women ;  that  Christ  descended  from  both 
races ;  that  both  races  are  thus  redeemed  from 
mortality  through  Him  ;  that  the  heathen  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  deluge,  and  were  not 

*  See,  also,  Enc.  Eel.  Klg.,  Art.  "  Preadamites. " 
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destroyed;  and  that,  therefore,  the  heathen  ore 
still  the  Pre- Adamites. 

See  these  arguments  put  into  a  logical  form, 
and  their  refutation,  in  my  Lecture  III.,  on 
the  Pre  -Ada  m  ites. 

B.    The  Mosaic  Account. 

1.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  Moses  drew  his 
account,  in  part,  from  more  ancient  records. 

One  of  these  supposed  original  records  is  found, 
from  Gen.  ii.  4,  to  iii.  24. 

The  following  facts  seem  to  favor  this  supposi- 
tion. From  Gen.  i.  1,  to  ii.  3,  we  have  EJohim; 
from  ii.  4,  to  iii.  24,  Jehovah  Elohim;  and  from 
iv.  1,  Jehovah,  or  Elohim. 

2.  The  two  accounts  given  Inj  Moses. 

a.  The  first  account.  Gen.  i.  26-29.  (Knapp,  185,186.) 

1)  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  2)He 

had  dominion  over  the  animals.    3)  Gcd  blessed 

thain  with  fruitfulness,  or  the  power  to  propagate 

their  species.     4)  His  food  was  herbs,  not  animals. 

I>.  The  second  account.  Gen,  ii.  7-25.  (  lb.,  186, 187. ) 
1)  The  body  of  Adam  was  made  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  2)  God  vivified  this  lifeless  body  by 
breathing  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  3)  The  means 
of  man's  subsistence  was  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
particularly  "the  tree  of  life!'  *  4)  He  was  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  one  tree,  "ike  tree  of  the  hnowl- 

*  What  was  the  nature  qf  "  the  tree  of  life'/      A  tree  with  healing,  life- 
perpetuating  properties.  Gen. .iii.  22.    Rev.  ii.  7,  and  xxii.  2. 
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edge  of  good  and  evil"  *  5)  Adam  was  more 
nearly  related  to  the  animals  than  to  any  other 
part  of  the  material  creation.  Thej^  lived  with 
him  in  familiarity  and  confidence;  he  gave 
names  to  them,  but  he  did  not  find  among  them 
a  companion  for  himself.  6)  A  special  compan- 
ion was  created  for  him.  7)  The  abode  of  our 
first  parents  was  in  Paradise,  a  spot  in  the  exten- 
sive territory  of  Eden,    t 

IV.  The  Image  of  God  in  which  Ma/t  was 
Created.  X 
Texts  on  this  subject:  Gen.  i.  26,  and  ii.  7-25. 
Col.iii.10,  Eph.  iv.  24,  2Cor.xi3.  Gen.  ix.  6, 
Jam.  iii.  9,  ICor.  xi.  6,  7,  Gen.  v.  1-3.  Ps.  lxxxii 
and  Ps.  viii. 

A.  History  of  Opinions  respecting  the  Image  of  God. , 

1.  The  Generic  Nature  of  this  Image. 

a)  All  agree  that  this  is  a  likeness  of  God.  b) 
Theologians  have  always  differed,  however,  re- 
specting the  particular  points  of  resemblance 
which  was  intended  by  this  phrase,  c)  The  com- 
mon opinion  as  to  its  sense  is,  that  it  consists  in 
"certain  excellences  which  man  originally  poss- 
essed, but  which  he  lost,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
fall." 

2.  Its  Specific  Nature. 


*  I'lh'.  nature  of  this  tree.  It  was  hurtful,  poisonous,  destructive  of  life. 
And  it  was  so  called,  because  by  it,  man  was  to  learn  prudence,  and 
was  to  l>e  made  cautious  and  circumspect.  Gen.  ii.  17.  f  Its  locality. 
X  Knapp,  189-192.  Schmid's  Doct.  Th. ,  Part  II. ,  Ch.  I. ,  pp.  238-252. 
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a.  As  held  by  the  oldest  Christian  writers,  the  Ec- 

< -Ics  i<  ist  hx  ( 1  fail i  ers . 

They  were  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions. 
1)  Some  think  it  can  not  be  determined.  2)  Ter- 
tullion,  Origen,  and  others  "  place  it  in  the  innate 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  especial- 
ly in  the  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
3)  Philo  places  it  in  the  rational  soul.  -1)  Most  of 
the  Grecian  and  Latin  fathers  distinguish  be- 
tween the  image  of  God,  ( image  Dei,)  and  the 
similitude  of  God,  (similitude  Dei.) 

By  the  image  of  God,  they  mean,  "  The  origi- 
nal constitution,  i.  e.  the  innate  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  the  human  soul ;  "  and  by  the  similitude 
of  God,  "  That  actual  resemblance  to  Him  which 
is  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers." 

h.  As  held  by  modern  theologians .  These  find  it 
either  in  the  rational  s.oul.  in  the  dominion  of 
man  over  all  the  creatures  of  earth,  or  in  the  mo- 
ral perfections  of  our  nature  which  we  have  lost 
by  the  fall. 

Others  again,  in  order  to  relieve  the  subject  of 
all  difficulties,  divide  the  image  of  God  into^//?/- 
sical  and  moral,  or  into  an  essential  and  an  inci- 
dental image. 

The  latter  is  lost  in  a  great  degree,  the  former 
is  still  possessed.  The  proof  texts,  showing  that 
this  image  is  still  possessed  in  part,  are  Gen.  ix. 
6,    Jam.  iii.  9.      1  Cor.  xi.  6,7,    Gen.  v.  1-3 
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c.  As  taught  in  the  Bible.  * 

1 )  By  Moses.  He  places  the  image  of  God,  in 
man's  superior  excellence  and  dignity ;  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  superiority  of  man  over  irrational 
creatures,  and  in  his  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Gen.  ii.  7-25,  v.  1-3,  ix.  6.   (  Also,  Ps.  viii. ) 

Whoever  possesses  superior  excellence  and 'dig- 
nity, is  said  to  have  the  image  of  God.  i  Cor.  xi.  7. 
Thus,  judges  and  princes  are  called  gods,   Ps.  82. 

This  view  does  not  exclude  other  excellences, 
but  implies  them. 

2)  By  the  later  Jews.  They  include  in  it,  the 
immortality  of  the  body,  dominion  over  the  earth, 
and  the  moral  excellences.  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii. 
23,24,  ix.  1,2,3,  Sirach,  xvii.  1-11. 

3)  By  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  They  use  the 
phrase,  {the  image  of  God, )  to  express,  a)  The 
general  exaltation,  dignity,  and  dominion  of  man, 
i  Cor.  xi.  7,  Jam.  iii.  9  ;  and  b)  His  moral  perfec- 
tions, Col.  iii.  10,  Eph.  iv.  23,  24. 

B.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  respecting  this  Image,  t 
1.  We  must  make  a  difference  between  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  a  state  of  innocence. 

a)  The  phrase,  "  the  image  of  God,"  is  very  com- 
prehensive and  is  used  in  more  than  one  sense  in 
the  Bible,  b)  Man  still  retained  the  image  of 
God,  in  part,  after  the  fall,  c)  His  innocence  he 
lost  in  the  fall. 

*  See  "Man  in  Gen.  and  Geol.",  pp.  33, 34^  f  Knapp,  191, 192. 
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2.  We  have  lost  the  image  of  God  in  the  fall,  in 
so  far  as  we  have  ceased  to  be  holy  as  Adam  was 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  also  in  so  far  as  our 
bodies  have  become  mortal. 

3.  We  have  retained  this  image,  in  so  far  as  we 
possess  reason,  and  power  over  irrational  crea- 
tures. 

4.  We  regain  it,  in  so  far  as  we  regain  the  ori- 
ginal moral  rectitude  which  we  lost  in  the  fall, 
and  a  happy  immortality. 

V.     The  Primitive  State  of  Man.  (  Knnpp,  192-200.  ) 
A.  His  Internal  Excellences. 
"These  are  such  as  belong  to  the  essential  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  as  established  by  God 
Himself,  including  all    his   original   perfections 
both  of  soul  and  body." 
1.  The  Perfections  belonging  to  the  Soul. 
a.  Original  excellences  of  the  human  understanding. 

1)  In  regard  to  knowledge;  man  possessed  -a)  A 
faculty  for  acquiring  knowledge  -b)  He  also  very 
soon  acquired  actual  knowledge. 

2)  In  regard  to  the  means,  (objective  and  subjec- 
tive, )  by  which  God  called  these  intellectual  powers 
into  exercise. 

The  objective  means  are,  first.  Indirect,  viz.  the 
external  objects  by  which  man  was  surrounded  ; 
and.  secondly.  Direct,  viz.  the  revelations  made 
immediately  to  him . 
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Tlie  subjective  means  are,  the  five  senses. 
TjKSir8'  Should  we  expect  to  find  thorough  knowledge, 
or  extensive  learning  in  our  first  parents  ? 

•  We  should  not.  The  following  facts  argue  a  want 
of  extensive  knowledge. -a)  The  fewness  of  their 
wants- b)  The  simplicity  of  their  religion  *  — 
c)  The  poverty  of  their  language -d)  Their  mode 
of  receiving  instruction  by  sensible  objects,  and 
not  by  philosophy -and  e)  Their  credulity,  and 
their  being  so  easily  deceived. 

b.  Original  excellence  of  the  human  will. 

1)  The  will  was  governed  by  reason  and  holy  affec- 
tions, a)  Reason  had  the  dominion  over  sense, 
the  appetites  being  controlled  by  rational  consid- 
erations— b)  The  desires,  affections,  etc. ,  being 
virtuous,  and  sense  and  the  will  thus  controlled 
by  reason,  man's  actions  were  all  virtuous  —  c) 
Their  piety  was  child-like,  in  respect  to  the 
knowledge  on  which  it  rested,  as  also  to  its  pu- 
rity and  simplicity. 

2)  Had  Adam,  whilst  in  a  state  of  innocence,  actu- 
ally attained  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  excellence  ? 

He  possessed  the  amplest  capacity  for  such  ex- 
cellence ;  but  he  had  not  attained  it  in  a  very 
high  degree.  For — a)  Such  high  and  confirmed 
virtue  can  be  attained  only  by  a  long  course  of 
moral  action  —  b)Oppertunities  for  such  action 
must  then  have  been  very  rare — The  account  of 

*  This  consisted  in  faith  in  the  veracity  and  goodness  of  God,  and  in 
love  and  obedience  to  God. 
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the  fall  confirms  this  view. 

2.  The  Excellences  belonging  to  the  Body.  * 

a.  The  body  was  immortal. 

This  does  not  mean,  that  man  was  so  unalter- 
able that  he  coidd  not  die.  He  had  access  to  the 
tree  of  life  only  so  long  as  he  would  comply  with 
the  condition  of  obedience  to  God. 

b.  The  labor  of  our  first  parents  was  free  from 
pain  and  hardship,  and  was  accompanied  only 
with  pure  enjoyment. 

3.  Speech:   An  Excellence  belonging  to  both  Soid 

and   Body. 

There  are  three  theories  respecting  the  origin 
of  human  language.  t 

a.  The  first  theory.  Man  received  a  language  at 
his  creation,  of  arbitrary  sounds,  very  copious, 
and  in  the  highest  degree,  perfect.' 

To  this  theory  it  is  objected  —  1 )  That  man 
can.  and  actually  has,  invented  articulate  lang- 
uage consisting  of  arbitrary  sounds  %  — 2)  That 
language  could  not  be  copious  when  objects  and 
ideas  are  still  scanty  and  imperfect  —  3)  That 
su/;h  copious  language  was  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  our  first  pa- 
rents—  4)  That  the  gift  of  such  copious  language 
is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  His  general  dealings  with  man.     God 

*  Knapp,  p.  195.     f  See  Dwight's  Mod.  Phil.,  pp.  161-179.  2nd  Ed. 
+  Geo.  Guess,  a  full-blooded  Cherokee  Tndian,  invented  a   syllabic  al- 
phabet in  1825.  (Luth.  Obs.,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  17,  p.  2. 
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does  not  bestow  miraculously  any  advantage 
which  man  can  attain  by  the  diligent  use  of  his 
own  powers  and  faculties.  * 

b.  The  second  theory.  Man  had  only  the  facul- 
ties of  language ;  he  formed  his  language  for  him- 
self, and  then  gradually  improved  it  as  his  wants 
required  it. 

The  advocates  of  this  theorv  difiered  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  man  proceeded  in  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  his  faculties  of 
speech. 

1)  The  conjecture  of  Maup&rtius.  "Language  was 
formed  by  a  session  of  learned  societies  assemb- 
led for  that  purpose." 

2)  The  more  probable  theory,  is,  That  men  —  a) 
Employed  descriptive  words -b)  arbitrary  words 
-and  c  )  figurative  language,  especially  to  desig- 
nate mental  and  moral  powers  and  ideas. 

c.  A  third  theory.  It  originated  both  with  God 
and  man. 

B.  His  External  Excellences. 

■•  These  were  such  advantages  as  man  possessed 
from  the  relation  to  the  rest  of  creation  in  which 
he  was  placed  by  God." 

"These  advantages  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  description,  The  dominion  of  man  over 

*  We  may  classify  thus:  1.  It  was  unnecessary  —  man  could  invent  it 
himself;  and  he  did  not  need  it.  l)and  3).  2'.  It  was  impossible — 2). 
And  3.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God.  4). 
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the  earth,  or  over  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  both  an- 
imate and  inanimate." 

This  dominion  implies —  1)"  The  right  and  title 
to  make  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth  contribute 
to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

and  to  the  convenience  of  life." 2)'' That  he 

possessed  both  the  power  and  skill  to  compel 
them  to  that  subservience  to  which  their  nature 
is  adapted." 

Remarks.  a)"God  has  placed  man  as  lord,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  Deity,  at  the  head  of 
the  animate  creation."  b)  ''Animals  perceiving- 
nothing  superior  to  man,  readily  submit  to  his 
authority." 

C.  The  Notion  of  a  Golden  Age. 

1.  The  import  of  a  golden  age,  is,  ''That  the  ori- 
ginal state  of  the  earth  and  the  human  race 
was  far  more  happy  and  cheerful,  and  in  every 
respect  better,  than  the  present ;  and  that  either 
at  once  or  more  gradually  the  world  degenerated." 

2.  The  prevalence  of  this  opinion  was  almost  uni- 
versal amongst  all  heathen  nations,  both  civil- 
ized and  barbarous. 

3.  The  sources  of  these  ideas  are -a)  That  all  these 
mythological  fables  concerning  a  golden  age  were 
only  traditionary  fragments  and  relics  of  a  divine 
revelation.  —  b)  "The  disposition,  in  all  men,  to 
think  the  past  more  happy  and  better  than  the 
present" 
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VI.   The  Propagation  of  the  Human  Race.  * 

A.  The  Origin  of  the  Body. 

1.  It  is  taken  from  the  earth.  Gen.  ii.  7.  Ps. 
cxxxix.  15,  16.  Job,  x.  9,  and  xxxiii.  6. 

2.  It  is  derived  from  parents.  Gen.  xlvi.  26. 
Job.  i.  21.     Heb.  vii.  5,  10. 

B.  The  Origin  of  the  Soul 
The  Bible  does  not  decide. 

There   are  three  principal  theories    on    this 
subject. 

1.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre-ej'istence  of  Souls. 
This  is,  that  "God,   at  the   beginning  of  the 

world  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which  are. 
however,  not  united  to  the  body  before  man  is 
born.'' 

a)  Some  held,  "That  the  soul  was  intended  for 
the  body." 

h)  Others  held  with  Plato,  "That  it  pertained 
originally  to  the  divine  nature,  and  is  incarcera- 
ted in  the  body  for  sins  committed  in  its  h(  aven- 
ly  state."   t 

Origen,  and  also  the  Christian  mystics,  agreed 
with  Plato. 

2.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Creation  of  Souls. 

This  is,  "that  the  soul  is  immediately  created 

*  Knapp,  200-202.  Shedd's  Hist.  Doc's,  Vol.  II.  pp.  3-25  and  43-47. 
t  Metemsychosis  or  the  transmigration  of  souls.  1.  What?  2.  By 
whom  held?  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  Some  Jews,  Heathen  nations 
of  the  East.     (  See  "  Metemsychosis,"  Ene.  Rel.  Klg.  ) 
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by  God  when  the  body  is  begotten." 

This  opinion  was  held  -  1)  In  the  Greek  church, 
by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret  —  2)  In 
the  Latin  church,  by  Ambrose,  BTilarius,  and  Hi- 
eronyrrioiis  —  3)  By  the  followers  of  Pelagius. 

The  Pelagians  argued  thus:  God  created  souls 
cither  impure  and  sinful,  or  pure  and  holy.  It  is 
blasphemous  to  suppose  the  former,  for  that 
would  make  God  the  author  of  sin,  therefore  He 
created  each  soul  pure  and  holy ;  therefore,  nat- 
ural depravity  must  be  rejected. 

3.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Propagat Ion  of  Souls. 
This  is,  "that  the  souls  of  children,  as  well  as 
their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their  parents." 

1)  Some  held,  "that  the  souls  of  children  ex- 
isted in  their  parents  as  real  beings,  like  the  seeds 
in  plants,  and  so  have  been  propagated  from  Ad- 
am through  successive  generations/'  * 

2)  Others  held,  "that  they  exist  in  them  only 
potentially,  and  come  from  them  per  propaginem 
eel  traducem."  t 

Since  the  Reformation,  this  has  been  the  general 
theory  of  philosophers,  naturalists,  and  also  of 
the  Lutheran  church. 

lpJii^  Psychological  "phenomena <  seem   to   favor   this 
theory. 

1)   The  natural  disposition  of  children   not  un- 

*  This  opinion  was  held  by  Leibnitz. 

t  Those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  called   Traditciani. 
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frequently  resembles  that  of  their  parents. 

2)  The  mental  excellences  and  imperfections  of 
parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by  their 
children,  as  any  bodily  attribute. 

3)  The  powers  of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the  body, 
are  at  first  weak,  and   attain   their  full  develop-, 
ment  and  perfection  only  by  slow  degrees.  * 
l§E|§ir&  After  all,  this  subject  is  involved  in  much 

uncertainty. 

SECTION  III 
PROVIDENCE,    t 

This  doctrine  will  embrace:  A  definition  of 
providence- A  history  of  opinions  respecting  this 
doctrine-  The  proof-  Scholastic  divisions  of  prov- 
idence -  The  particular  manner  in  which  God  ex- 
ercises His  providence  over  the  world  —  The  at- 
tributes of  providence —  and  Miscellaneous  re- 
marks. 

I.    DEFINITION   OF   PROVIDENCE.  % 

1.  "The  power  which  Gocl  exerts  without  inter- 
ruption in  and  upon  all  the  works  of  His  hands." 

2.  "The  constant  care  and  oversight  of  God 
for  all  His  works." 

3.  "The  entire  agency  of  God  in  preserving  and 

*  For  the  bearing  of  the  creation  and  propagation  of  souls,  on  its  mate- 
rialism and  mortality,  and  also,  on  original  sin,  and  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  infants,  see  Shedd's  Hist.  Doc's,  Vol.  II,  pp.  18 — 21. 
f  Knapp,  235-236.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sees,  xxxin-  xli.  Bogue,  88-92. 
Schmidt,  Part  I. ,  Chap.  II. ,  pp.  189-213.     J  Knapp,  235. 
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governing  the  universe  to  the  accomplishment  of 
His  design." 

4.  The  execution  of  the  divine  decrees  in  the 
preservation  and  government  of  the  works  of 
creation. 

II.  HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  RESPECTING  PROVIDENCE. 

A.  The  Opinions  of  Heathen  Nations.  [236] 
Rude  and  uncultivated  nations  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  gods  were,  like  men,  controlled 
by  contingent  events,  as  also  by  that  irresistable 
necessity  termed  fate.  The  Chaldeans  associa- 
ted their  doctrine  of  fate  with  their  astrology. 
The  Greeks  also  regarded  the  gods  as  being  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  fate.  The  Stoics  were  fatal- 
ists. 

B    The  Opinions  of  Christian  Philosophers 

and  Theologians.  |  237  j 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  three  systems. 
First  System.  This  has  been  termed   Occasional- 
ism, and  its  advocates  Occasionalists. 

This  system  maintains,  "  that  God  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  actions  of  His  creatures,  and 
that  they  only  furnish  Him  an  occasion  for  what 
He  does,  and  accordingly  are  only  passive  instru- 
ments by  which  He  absolutely  and  irresistably 
accomplishes  His  own  designs." 
Objections  to  this  theory.  It  is  subversive  of  human 
freedom,  for  it  makes  man  act  from  necessity. 
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Second  System.  This  has  been  termed  Mechanism. 

This  system  maintains,  'rthat  the  creatures  of 
God  act  immediately  in  and  through  themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  they 
have  been  endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  inde- 
pendently of  His  assistance. '  * 

Objection.  It  is  unworth}-  of  God.  for  it  repre- 
sents Him  as  an  artist  who  leaves  his  work  when 
he  has  finished  it,  or  idly  beholds  its  operations. 
Third  System.    This  might  be  termed  Eclecticism. 

This  maintains,  "  that  God  has  indeed  endow- 
ed His  creatures  with  active  powers,  but  that 
still  His  own  concurrent  aid  is  essential  to  their 
exercise. 

1.  This  system  argues  thus:  "Without  the  con- 
current aid  of  God,  neither  the  thing  itself  which 
is  supposed  to  act,  nor  its  power  of  action,  could, 
for  a  moment,  subsist;  so  that  in  ail  the  actions 
of  His  creatures,  there  is  a  joint  concurrent  agen- 
cy of  God." 

2.  This  system  is  most  consistent  with  the  Bi- 
ble, and  has,  though  with  various  modifications, 
been  generally  adopted  by  most  modern  philoso- 
phers and  theologians. 

TpH^3*  What  do  we  learn  from  this  brief  histori- 
cal sketch  as  to  the  source  whence  we<  have  re- 
ceived the  simple  theory  now  generally  held 
on  this  subject? 

*  Illustrate  this  system  by  a  clock.  Also  the  two  systems,  by  a 
man,  buggy,  and  horse. 
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III.  PROOF.  * 

1.  From  Reason.  Assuming  the  existence  of 
God  as  a  settled  doctrine,  we  prove  His  provi- 
dence by  reason  from  two  sources;  first,  from 
tlis  own  nature,  and  secondly,  from  His  works. 

1 .  From  the  divine  nature.  Two  things  are  nec- 
essary to  the  exercise  of  divine  providence:  1st, 
that  Jod  is  able  to  exercise  it;  and  2nd,  that  He 
is  willing. 

That  God  is  able  to  exercise  a  providence  over 
all  His  creatures,  follows  from  His  omniscience, 
wisdom,  and  power ;  and  that  He  is  willing,  re- 
sults from  His  goodness. 

2.  From  the  dioine  works. 

a.  From  their  mutable  nature.  They  are  as  depen- 
dent on  God  for  their  preservation  as  for  their 
existence. 

b.  The  moral  proof .  1 )  "We  can  not  recognize 
the  law  of  duty  written  on  our  consciences,  as  a 
divine  command,  unless  there  be  a  moral  govern- 
ment that  will  in  the  end.  make  our  happiness 
proportionate  to  our  morality."  2)  We  can  not 
derive  strength  to  obey  this  law  of  conscience, 
except  by  believing  in  such  a  moral  government. 

c;  The  historic  proof .  This  is  derived  from  the 
great  historic  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  world.  a)The  giving  and  transmission  of  a 
divine  revelation.  b)TLe  founding  of  religious 
institutes,,  viz.    the   Mosaic  and  the   Christian. 

*  Knapp,    238,  239,  241,  242. 
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c)  The  raising  up  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  faith.  d)The  ordering  of  particu- 
lar events,  such  as  the  reformation,  the  more  re- 
markable deliverances  noticed  in  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  also  our 
own  personal  deliverances. 

B.  From  Scripture.  [239] 

1.  Proof  Passages.  Ps.  viii.  xix.  xc.  xci.  civ.  cxxxix. 

Matt.  vi.  25-32,  x.  29-31.     Acts.  xvii.  24-28. 

2.  The  truilis  taught  by  these  passages. 

a )  God,  as  Creator,  is  the  ruler  and  proprietor 
of  the  universe. 

b)  The  preservation  of  all  things  depends  upon 
God  alone  :  He  is  independent  of  all  His  creatures; 
they  are  dependent  on  Him  for  all  things. 

c)  The  state  and  circumstances  of  all  created 
things  are  determined  by  God. 

d)  Nothing  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  His  notice — His  providence  extends  even  to 
the  smallest  objects. 

e)  In  consequence  of  this  providence  or  care,  all 
His  creatures  enjoy  as  much  happiness  or  good, 
as,  from  their  nature,  they  are  susceptible  of. 

/)  His  providence,  however,  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  reference  to  the  human  race,  both  as  a 
whole  and  as  composed  of  individual  men. 

IV.    SCHOLASTIC   DIVISIONS   OF   PROVIDENCE. 

The  ground  on  which  these  divisions  are  made, 
is  the  various  objects  over  which  God  exercises 
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His  providence. 

1.  General  providence.  This  designates  divine 
providence  as  it  relates  to  all  things  existing. 

2.  Special  providence.  This  relates  to  moral 
beings  :  to  men  and  human   affairs. 

3.  Particular  providence.  This  relates  to  mor- 
al beings  who  fulfill  the  ends  of  their  existence  : 
to  the  pious  and  virtuous. 

The  following  divisions  may  also  be  noticed  : 
Mediate  and  immediate  —  Ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary—  Common  and  special.  * 

Queries. 

l)Does  God,  strictly  speaking,  care  more  for  one 
class  of  His  creatures  than  for  another?       [239] 

2)  Does  it  not,  however,  seem  to  us  as  if  God  had 
more  care  for  the  animate  than  for  the  inanimate 
creation  ?  for  men  than  for  beasts  ?  for  the  pious 
than  for  the  wicked? 

3)  What  is  the  real  ground  of  this  apparent  dif- 
ference? 

The  unequal  capacity  and  susceptibility  of  the 
creatures  of  God  to  receive  and  enjoy  His  favors. 

V.  THE  PARTICULAR  MANNER  IN  WHICH  GOD  EXERCISES 
HIS  PROVIDENCE  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

This  must  ever  remain  to  us  a  difficult  subject 
because  we  can  not  form  any  distinct  conceptions 
concerning  the  real,   internal  manner    of  divine 

*  Bogue,  p.  88, 1.  K'pp,  253,  u. ,  and  254.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xxxiv. 
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agency.  It   was  formerly  discussed  under  the 

care  itself,  and  the  effects  of  this  care. 

In  connection  with  the  care  itself  it  was  custo- 
mary to  make  three  distinctions:  prescience,  or 
God's  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  all  His  creatures, 
and  the  best  means  of  supplying  them;  determina- 
tion. Or  the  purpose  to  make  use  of  these  means; 
and  His  actual  fulfilment  of  His  determiation. 

In  the  effects  of  this  care,  three  external  acts 
were  assumed,  viz. preservation,  or  the  efficient 
agency  of  God  by  which  the  identity  of  their 
being  is  preserved ;  co-operation,  or  that  act  of 
God  by  which  He  preserves  the  powers  originally 
imparted  to  created  things  ;  *  and  government,  or 
that  divine  act  by  which  God  so  orders  all  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  world,  and  so 
guides  all  the  actions  of  His  creatures,  as  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  possible  good  of  the  whole  and 
of  every  part. 

We  will  discuss  the  subject  under  the  heads  of 
Preservation  and  Government . 

A.  Preservation.  [240-245.] 

1.  The  Definition. 

It  embraces  the  entire  agency  of  God  by  which 
created  things  continue  to  exist,  and  by  which 
the  identity  of  their  being  and  their  various  pow- 
ers, as  also  the  laws  by  which  these  powers-  are 
exercised,  are  preserved. 

*  Doederlein  and  others  reject  this  division,  because  they  think  it  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  preceding. 
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2.  The  Extent  of  Preservation.        It  embraces  all 
created  things. 
First :  TJie  Pi-eservation  of  Creatures  in  General . 

1)  TJie  preservation  of  their  existence  and  powers . 
This  depends  as  much  on  the  immediate,  effi- 
cient agency  of  God, as  did  their  original  creation.* 

The  proof  is  derived  : 
a .  From  the  contingency  of  the  world  . 
'b .  From  the  word  of  God . 

Ps.  civ.  especially  v's  27-30.  Mat.  vi.  26-32. 
and  x.  29-31.  Acts  xvii.  24-28. 

2)  The  classification  of  these  powers. 

a)  Essential  powers.  Those  necessarily  requi- 
site to  the  very  existence  of  the  thing,  and  with- 
out which  it  wrould  cease  to  be  what  it  is. 

These  in  man  are,  the  mind's  self-activity,  sen- 
sation, consciousness,  and  the  three  capacities 
for  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  viz.  the  intel- 
lect, the  susceptibility,  and  the  will.  Again  — 
in  the  intellect ;  the  sense,  the  understanding,  and 
the  reason,  including  the  specific  operations  and 
faculties  of  each  —  in  the  susceptibility  ;  the  an- 
imal, the  rational,  and  the  spiritual  susceptibili- 
ty, including  their  specific  varieties  of  feeling  — 
and  in  the  will;  the  three  classes  of  volitions,  as 
immanent  preference,  governing  purpose,  and 
desultory  volition.  Finally,  the  competency  of 
the  mind  to  attain  its  end. 

*  Storr  hnd  Flatt,  Sec.  xxxiii.     Knapp,  pp.  241-242. 
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b)  Contingent  or  accidental  powers .  These  refer 
to  the  difference  of  powers  in  different  persons. 
They  are,  Innate,  viz.  natural  talent,  as  for  poetry, 
music,  etc.;  and  acquired,  viz.  skill  acquired  by 
personal  effort  and  dilligence.  * 

3)   The  use  of  these  powers. 

a)  The  end  for  which  these  powers  are  bestowed, 
is,  the  advantage  of  each  inidvidual  and  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Illustrate  by  instincts,  t  and  by  man's  powers 
of  reason  and  free  will. 

b)  The  manner  in  which  these  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  moral  beings. 

Whilst  the  powers  of  action  come  from  God, 
and  whilst  He  preserves  these  powers,  as  well  as 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  exercised,  He  has, 
nevertheless,  left  their  actual  use  and  exercise 
to  moral  beings  in  such  a  way,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  shall  not  at  all  be  infringed. 

Enumerate  some  of  these  powers  and  laws. 

(1)  The  intellectual  powers  —  the  laws  of  sensa- 

tion and  perception. 

(2)  Our  feelings — these  must  be   awakened  by 

knowledge,  etc. 

(3)  The  will  —  its  decisions  are  influenced    by 

motives. 

(4)  Conscience  —  its  dictates  are  founded  on  a 

knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

*  Wilson's  Logic,  pp.  13-21.     f  Paley's  Nat.  Th.  pp.  170-180. 
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(5)  Memory  —  this  depends  very  much  on  the 
laws  of  association.  * 

Second:  The  Preservation  of  Man. 

1)  Our  life  depends  on  God.     a)  As  to  its  origin, 
or  original  creation  ;     b)  As  to  its  termination . 

(1)  Is  there  an  unconditional  decree  concerning 
the  life  and  death  of  every  man  ?  1 243  | 

This  depends  on  the  original  constitution,  or 
on  other  natural  circumstances,  but  also  on  our 
own  conduct. 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  bound  of  hu- 
man life? 

This  also  depends  on  the  original  constitution 
and  on  other  natural  circumstances. 

(3)  What  is  an  unnatural  death  ? 

When  by  any  cause  of  others  or  ourselves,  No. 
(2)  is  shortened. 

(4)  To  fulfill  or  not  fulfill  one's  days,  signifies 
what?  1 244 1 

(5)  God  lengthens  or  shortens  one's  days,  sig- 
nifies what? 

2)  Our  powers  depend  upon  God. 

a)  These  powers  are  spiritual,  as  belonging  to 
the  soul,  and  corporeal,  as  belonging  to  the  body. 

b)  These  powers  are  from  God,  and  are  preserv- 
ed by  Him.  Ex.  iv.  11.  Jam.  i.  17.    ICor.  iv.  7. 

B.   The   Government  of  God.     [245-252] 
1.  The  Definition.  "The  government  of  God  con- 

*  Upham's  Ment.  Ph.,  pp.  145-160.  Haven's  Ment.  Ph. ,  pp.  101-113. 
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sists  in  His  guiding  and  controlling  all  the  chan- 
ges and  all  the  actions  of  His  creatures,  so  as  to 
promote  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  and  also 
of  each  part." 
2.  Proof  of  this  doctrine. 

a.  The  natural  constitution  of  the  world,  as  ob- 
served in  the  order  and  harmony  which  appear 
in  all  its  parts. 

b.  Experience.  By  connecting  all  events  with 
their  causes —  in  general,  and  in  our  own  experi- 
ence* 

c.  The  Bible.  The  texts  relating  more  particu- 
larly to  the  divine  government  are  : 

1)  Those  in  which  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
all  events,  both  small  and  great,  are  ascribed  to 
God.  Mat.  vi.  30-33.  Acts  xvii.  25,26.  IChr.  xxix. 

2)  Those  in  which  particular  changes  and  occur- 
rences, past,  present,  and  future,  are  referred  to 
God  as  their  Author.  Isa.  xliii.  12.  Acts  iv.  28. 
Ps.  xc.  Prov.  xvi.  1,  33. 

3)  Those  which  contain  divine  promises  and 
thr^atenings,  for  these  imply  that  God  is  the  gov- 
ernor and  disposer  of  the  destinies  of  men.  Ex. 
xx.  12.  Ps.  xc.  and  xci. 

4)  Those  in  which  God  is  entreated  to  avert  ca- 
lamities, to  put  an  end  to  distress,  etc.  Ps.  xxii.  5. 
Ps.  cxxviii.  Mat.  xxvi.  39.    IThess.  iii.  10,11. 

3.  Its  Relation  to  the  Freedom  of  Man.  t 
a.   The  freedom    of  the  human  will   is    unim- 

*  The  Hand  of  God  in  History.  By  Read. 

f  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xxxv.        Knapp,  pp.  247-249. 
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paired  by  the  government  of  God. 

Without  freedom  of  choice,  man  is  neither  a 
moral,  nor  an  accountable  agent;  but  he  is  ac- 
countable, and  therefore  he  must  be  a  free  mor- 
al agent. 

b.  The  government  of  God  is  unobstructed  and 
undisturbed  by  the  free  actions  of  men. 

God  foresaw  all  the  actions  and  all  the  contin- 
gencies of  His  free  subjects,  and  therefore  made 
them  a  part  of  His  universal  government. 

c.  Tlie  free  actions  of  moral  beings  are  under  the 
most  minute  inspection  and  the  most  perfect  control 
of  God. 

For  these  actions  are  dependent  1  )upon 

the  powers  which  man  possesses;  ar.d  for  these 
powers  he  is  indebted  to  God  alone — 2)  upon  the 
laws  of  physical  and  moral  nature,  i.  e.  the 
laws  according  to  which  he  exercises  his  pecu- 
liar powers  of  motion  and  thought;  and  these 
laws  are  established  by  God —  3) upon  external 
circumstances,  i.  e.  things  without  the  man  him- 
self; and  these  things,  as  all  others  are  under  the 
control  of  God. 

VI.  OBJECTIONS  TO  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

Objection  1.  The  physical  and  moral  evil  found 
in  the  world  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  wisdom. 
goodness,  and  providence  of  God. 

1)  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  God  is  wise  and 
good,  and  also  that  He  does  govern  the  world. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  He  has  permitted  evil 
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to  enter  the  world,  and  we  must  consequently 
leave  the  matter  rest  here,  though  it  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.* 

2)  We  know  too  little  concerning  the  connection 
and  relation  of  all  things  embraced  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God,  to  be  able  to  decide  how  the  evil 
in  the  world  will  be  finally  overruled  for  good. 

Objection  2.  The  ungodly  often  prosper  in  the 
world,  whilst  the  righteous  suffer  affliction,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  therefore  it  disproves  a  superintending  provi- 
dence. 

This  objection  results,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  ignorance  and  practical  incompetence 

1)  In  not  discerning,  or  in  overlooking  the  es- 
sential distinction  between  true  and  only  appa- 
rent good,  especially  in  putting  a  low  and  false 
estimate  on  the  real  advantages  which  the  godly 
enjoy,  and  on  the  true  happiness  which  flows 
from  the  possession  of  them. 

2)  In  making  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  mor- 
al character  of  men. 

3)  In  not  discerning  the  design  of  afflictions  and 
sufferings.  Rom.  viii.  28,  and  v.  3.  Jam.  i.  2-4. 
Heb.  xii.  3-13. 

4)  In  forgetting  that  the  present  is  a  state  of 
probation  in  which  we  are  only  preparing  for  a 
state  of  retribution,  and  where  every  man  will 
be  fully  rewarded  according  to  his  works.    Rom. 

*  See  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xxxix,  111.  4. 

■ 
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circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  circumstan- 
ces, they  are  subject  to  change.* 

C.  Moral  Agents. 
Moral  agents  imply  moral  obligation. 
1.  The  Attributes  of  Moral  Obligation. 
These  attributes  are  moral  faculties,  viz.   an 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  a  will,  and  also  a  mor- 
al law.     They  may  also  be  stated  thus  : 

1)  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong. 

To  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  perceive  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically valuable.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  develope  the  idea  of  obligation.  This  also 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  moral  law,  as  a  rule  of  life. 

2)  The  "power  to  will  and  execute,  viz.  to  choose  an 
end,  and  also  the  means  and  executive  acts  requi- 
site to  accomplish  it. 

The  end  ought  to  be  chosen  because  it  is  in- 
trinsically valuable;  the  means,  only  because  by  it 
we  secure  the  end,  i.  e.  the  means  must  be  chos- 
en only  because  it  is  authorized  by  a  proper  end. 
The  executive  acts  ought  to  be  chosen  and  put 
forth,  because  they  are  necessary,  in  connection 
with  the  means,  to  secure  the  end,  and  also  on 
condition  that  such  acts  are  possible. 

*  A  better  division  of  moral  law,  is,  into  natural  and  positive.  (Sup. ,  60.) 
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Aii  example.  The  divine  favor  and  the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  it.  the  end;  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  means;  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  repentance,  faith,  etc. ,  the  executive  acts. 

3)  A  conscience,  consisting  of  an  impulsive  and 
a  retributive  element. 

This  can  exist  only    on  condition  of  the  pre- 
ceding 1)   and  2). 
2.  Man  is  a  Subject  of  Moral  Obligation. 

Every  man  is  conscious  that  he  possesses  all 
the  attributes  of  moral  obligation,  and  also  that 
he  is  under  such  obligation.  We,  therefore,  ap- 
peal to  consciousness  on  these  points  as  the  only 
proof  that  man  is  a  subject  of  moral  obligation. 

II.  THE  DIVINE  DISPENSATION  ITSELF,  OR  THE  DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT  TOWARD  MAN  IN  INNOCENCY.* 

The  name  given  to  this  government  is,  a  dis- 
pensation t  or  constitution;  sometimes  it  is  called 
a  law;  also  a  covenant,  viz.  a  covenant  of  inno- 
cence, of  nature,  of  life,  of  works. 

We  shall  consider  it  as  the  covenant  of Work*, 
and  bring  our  remarks  under  the  following  topics : 
The  law  under  which  man  was  placed;  The  sanc- 
tions attached  to  this  law;  God  had  a  perfect  right 
to  place  man  under  this  law;  There  were  no  pro- 
visions in  this  covenant  to  pardon  transgressors. 

*  Bogue's  Theo.  Lect's,  Lect.  xxxvi.  Enc.  Eel.  Klg.  Art."Covenant." 
f  Dispensation  signifies  "a  particular  form  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion of.the  church,  and  of  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  church."  ( Enc 
Eel.  Klg. ,  Art.  "Dispensation.") 
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We   will  preface  the  discussion  of  these  topics 
with  several  inquiries. 
1.   Wliat  is  a  covenant? 

1)  In  common  life  it  is  an  agreement  between 
two  or  m  >re  parties,  on  certain  terms. 

2)  When  employed  to  designate  the  gracious 
relation  subsisting  between  God  and  man,  it  de- 
notes the  arrangement  according  to  which  the 
divine  favor  is  dispensed  to  those  with  whom  it 
is  made. 

-.    Wherein  doe*  this  covenant  differ  from  human 
covenants? 

1)  The  parties  are  unequal;  .    2)   It  is  entirely 
the  plan  of  God;    3)  Man  was  bound  to  receive  it 
without  any  alteration,  just  as  it  was  promulga- 
ted. 
3.    Wherein  does  it  agree  iritlt  human  covenants? 

1)  There  are  two  parties;  2)  Certain  favors  are 
promised  by  the  first  parties  to  the  second,  on 
compliance  with  specified  conditions;  3)  The 
non-rompliance  of  the  second  party  with  the  con- 
ditions releases  the  first  party  from  all  obligation 
to  fulfil  its  engagements. 

A.   The  hue  under  which  Mem  was  Pletced. 

This  was  the  moral  law.  which  must  be  consid- 
ered as  natural  and  'positive. 

1.  The  natural  law — what? 

2.  The  positive  law — what?* 

*  Enc.  Rel.  Klg. ,  Art.  "Pimtwe  Institutes." (See  also  pp.  60,  61, supra.) 
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B.    TJie   /Sanctions  attacJied  to  this  Law. 

1.  The  reward  of  obedience. 

The  reward  was  immortality,  and  the  eternal 
enjoyment  of  God's  favor. 

The  obedience  itself  must  possess  the  follow- 
ing features It  must  be  personal,  perpetual, 

and  perfect.  It  must  be  —  1)  Perfect  in  intention, 
viz. ,  in  choosing  the  right  ultimate  end  of  life, 
i.  e. ,  the  end  which  God  placed  before  our  first 
parents  in  their  state  of  innocence ;  and  which 
evidently  was  His  own  approbation,  and  the  hap- 
piness resulting  from  it.  2)  Perfect  in  its  ptarts, 
viz.,  in  the  choice  of  the  means  and  executive 
acts  to  secure  the  ultimate  end,  i.  e.,  the  choice 
of  only  such,  and  yet  of  all  such  means  and  exec- 
utive acts  as  were  necessary,  in  their  judgment, 
to  secure  the  end  chosen.  And  3)  Perfect  in  de- 
gree or  intensity,  i.  e.  in  entire  consecration  of  soul 
to  the  end  chosen,  in  the  use  of  the  means  and 
executive  acts.  Mat.  vi.  24,  Mark  xii.  29-31. 

2.  The  penalty  of  disobedience. 

The  penalty  was  death,  Gen.  ii.  17.  This  in- 
cludes, a)  spiritual  death,  b)  temporal,  and 
c)  eternal. 

C.  God  Iwd  a  Perfect  Right  to  place  Man  wi- 
der this  Law.  This  is  evident 

1.  From  the  relation  which  God  sustained   to  our 
first  parents. 

He  was  their  Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor, 
and  Ruler.  These  relations  show  that  it  is  God's 
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right  to  rule,  and  conseqnently  that  it  is  His 
right  to  impose  law,  but  not  any  kind  of  law.  (See 
at  pp.178, 179,  A.  supra.) 

2.  From  the  nature  and  salutary  tendency  of  the 
law  itself:  viz .,  in  that  which  is  strictly  called 
moral,  as  also  in  that  designated  'positive. 

a) On  the  moral  law,  (see  Syn.  of  Ev's,  pp.  57,60.) 
b)On  positive  law.  (see  supra,  pp.  60,  61,  "Posi- 
tive LawT ) 

3.  From  the  qualifications  of  our  first  parents  to 
fulfil  this  law:  i.  e.  they  possessed  all  the  attri- 
butes of  moral  obligation,  and  were  therefore  un- 
der moral  obligation  to  obey  law.  (See  supra,  pp. 
181, 182,  "Moral  Agents."  ) 

These  attributes  of  moral  obligation  are , 

1)  They  were  made  acquainted  with  the  law. 

2)  They  had  the  ability  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong. 

3)  They  had  the  power  to  will  and  execute,  viz. , 
to  choose  an  end,  and  also  the  means  and  exec- 
utive acts  requisite  to  accomplish  it. 

4)  They  had  a  conscience,  consisting  of  an  im- 
pulsive and  a  retributive  element. 

An  Inquiry.  What  relation  did  the  divine  de- 
crees sustain  to  the  government  of  our  first  par- 
ents in  their  state  of  innocence  ?  Or,  to  what  ex- 
tent were  the  decrees  absolute?  and  to  what  ex- 
tent were  they  conditional  ? 

They  were  absolute  in  the  following  respects  — 
a)  To  make  Adam  a  moral  agent,  *.  e.  free  and 
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responsible,  b)  To  preserve  his  life  and  various 
powers,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  c)  To  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  exercise  his  powers,  d) 
To  give  him  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct, e)  To  govern  him  by  motives  and  not  by 
force,  f )  To  place  him  in  a  state  of  probation, 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  either  to  obey 
or  disobey. 

2.  They  were  conditional,  in  leaving  open  to  him, 
under  all  circumstances,  an  alternative  in  choos- 
ing the  ultimate  end  of  life,  and  also  the  means 
and  executive  acts  necessary  to  secure  that  end.* 

D.    There  were  no  Provisions  in  this  Covenant 
to  pardon  Transgressors,  t 

1.  The  pardoning  power  in  governments  im- 
lies  their  imperfection.  Such  power  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  human  governments,  but  was  not  in 
the  government  of  man  in  innocency. 

2.  The  pardoning  power  has  a  very  delete- 
rious tendency. 

3.  If  man  is,  then,  to  be  saved  under  the  mor- 
al government  of  God.  a  new  dispensation  must 
be  instituted. 

This  will  become  more  evident  after  we  shall 
have  investigated  the  state  of  sin. 

*  See  also  supra,  pp.  110-113.            f  Schm.  Pop.  Th. ,  pp.  154,  155. 
o 
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THE  STATE  OF  SIN:   OR,  TEE  STATE 

INTO  WHICH  MAN  WAS  BROUGHT 

BY  THE  FALL.  * 


The  sections  here  will  be —  General  topics  — 
The  fall  and  original  sin,  or  the  moral  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature Actual  sin,  or  the  par- 
ticular sinful  actions  of  men The  state  into 

which  men  are  brought  by  the  commission  of 
sin —  And  the  punishment  of  sin. 

SECTION  I. 
GENERAL  REMARKS,  t 

1.  A  Definition  of  sin. 

a.  Considered  objectively,  sin  is  any  deviation 
from  the  divine  law;  or,  according  to  Scripture 
phraseology,  whatever  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God. 

The  difference  between  crime  and  sin. 
Crime  is  a  term  used  by  jurists  to  express  a  de- 
viation from  human  law  ;  si?i,  is  a  deviation  from 
the  divine  law,  and  it  always  regards  God  as  the 
Legislator. 

b.  Considered  subjectively,  sin  is  the  free  act  of 
a  moral  agent,  and  which  act  is  a  deviation  from 
the  divine  law. 

What  are  the  two  elements  to  make  an  act 
sinful  ? 

*  Schmid's  Doct.  Th. ,  Part  II.,  pp.  252-289.    f  Knapp,  pp.  259,  260. 
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Can  there  be  either  morality  or  sin  where 
there  is  no  law  ? 

2.  The  meaning  of  ruler. 

A  ruler  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  *  to  pre- 
scribe law  ( i.  e.  rules  of  action  )  to  others,  and  to 
connect  them  with  promises  and  threatenings. 

3.  The  difference  between  commands  and  laws. 

A  command  is  a  demand  made  by  one  person 
on  another,  requiring  his  compliance ;  and  it  is  a 
command  whether  it  is  founded  in  justice  or  in 
injustice.  A  law  always  includes  a  command,  but 
it  must  be  founded  in  justice,  i.  e.  the  lawgiver 
must  have  a  right  to  give  commands,  and  those 
to  whom  they  are  given  must  be  bound  to  obey, 
because  the  commands  are. salutary  in  their  ten- 
dency, and  because  they  are  capable  of  observing 
tjiem. 

4.  The  Scriptural  terms  for  sin,  and  their  inean- 

X)  The  jnost,  common  word  in  Hebrew,  and  its 
translation  by  the  Greek  Jews. 

>  .  from  .  — ' Aniartia  from  'mimr- 

tano. 

The  literal  signification  of  these  term s  is.  -to 
deviate,  from  one's  way;"  "to  slip  aside;"  "to 
miss  the  mark-/'  "to  fail  of  one's  end;"  "to  see 
one's  design  frustrated ;"  etc. 

Their  figurative  signification,  Avhen  transferred 
to  the  soul,  denotes  the  faults  and  defects  of  the 

1  ■'■  ■     *  What  this  right  implies,  (see  supni,'  pp.178,  170.) 
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viii.  17-39.     IPet.  iv.  12-14.     2Cor.  iv.  16-18. 
Ps.  lxxiii.     Mat.  vi.  2,  5, 16. 

VII.    THE     NATURE    AND    ATTRIBUTES    OF    DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE.     * 

1.  It  is  Universal.   It  extends  to  all  things,  both 
great  and  small ;  and  through  all  time. 

Objection  ton  universal  providence: 
It  is  inconsistent  with  God's  greatness  to  con- 
cern Himself  about  little  things.  Reply: 

l)God  is  not  under  the  necessity,  like  men.  of 
classifying  His  creatures  into  genus  and  species, 
great  and  small,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

2)  God's  omniscience  requires  a  universal 
providence. 

3)  God's  providence  is  either  universal,  or 
there  is  no  providence  at  all. 

The  whole  universe  is  one  connected  chain,  of 
which  each  creature  whether  great  or  small,  forms 
one  essential  link.  If  the  smallest  link  is  neglect- 
ed, the  chain  is   broken.     ( Great  results  from 
small  causes. ) 

4)  Nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  engage  the 
constant  care  of  the  Creator. 

2.  It  is  Benevolent,    Wise,   and    Unsearchable. 
a.    The  import  of  these  terms. 
I).  Proof.   1)  God's  attributes  require  them.    2) 
The  Bible  teaches  them.    Ps.  lxxiii.  16.  civ.  24. 

*  Knapp,  252,  253. 
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Job.  xxxviii.      Ecc.  iii.  11,  viii.  17,  xi.  5.     Rom. 
xi.  33,  34. 

VIII.    MISCELLANEOUS   REMARKS. 

1.  Tlie  relation  in  which  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  stand  to  the  government  of  God.* 

a.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan  or 
decrees  of  God.  b.  They  were  included  in  the 
Divine  plan  for  the  purpose  of  securing  import- 
ant ends.     (  See  Phil.  Plan  Sal. ,  Ch.  III. ) 

2.  The  principles  on  which  true  happiness  is  secu- 
red in  the  world,  under  the  government  of  God.  t 

a.  The  happiness  of  each  one  depends  on,  and 
varies  according  to,  his  relations  to  other  beings. 

b.  The  happiness  of  one  is  often  subordinate, 
and  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

c.  Happiness  not  unfrequently  depends  on  the 
fulfillment  of  conditions. 

3.  The  practical  importance  of  the  doctrine  of 
providence.  X 

It  contributes  so  largely  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  human  life. 

4.  This  subject  should  be  exhibited  in  popidar  in- 
struction in  a  simple  and  scriptural  manner,  and 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  all  philosophical  subt- 
leties. Thus 

1)  We  enjoy  all  necessary  means  and  advan- 
tages for  moral  improvement. 

*  Storr  and  Flatt,  See's  xxxvi,  also  xxxvii,  xxxviii.     f  Knapp,  245. 
+  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xxxix,  and  xl.  Knapp,  235,  and  253-255. 
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2)  We  enjoy  every  necessary  inducement,  in 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
to  encourage  us  in  all  our  lawful  undertakings. 

3)  God  holds  us  accountable  for  all  our  con- 
duct, and  He  will  reward  us  in  strict  accordance 
with  our  works. 

4)  Whilst  God  does  not  destroy  man's  freedom, 
He,  nevertheless,  frequently  prevents  their  evil 
intentions,  Gen.  xxxix.,  or  overrules  them  for 
good,  Gen.  l.  10,  Acts  ii.  36:  "thus,  the  result  and 
issue  of  all  actions,  good  and  bad,  depend  solely 
upon  God" — "man  proposes,  God  disposes,"  Ecc. 
ix.  11, 12;  Prov.xvi.  1-9;  Jam.  iv.  13-15.    [248] 

5.  Reflections  on  the  practical  influence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  'providence. 

l)God  is  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  —  we 
must  not  stop  with  second  causes. 

2)  All  blessings  depend  on  the  fulfillment  of 
conditions. 

3)  Natural  evils  and  calamities,  under  the  di- 
rection of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  sire 
intended  and  controlled  for  our  good. 

4)  Through  the  moral  nature  which  Gocl  has 
given  us,  and  the  means  which  He  furnishes  for 
our  moral  improvement,  He  is  the  source  of  all 
our  holiness,  but  not  of  our  sins,  Jam.  i.  13-18; 
1  Cor.  iv.  5-7;  2 Cor.  ix.  1-11;  Phil.  ii.  13. 

5)  God  employs  all  His  creatures  as  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  His  own  purposes;  but 
He  especially  employs  man,  in  every  station  and 
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calling  in  life,  for  the  attainment  of  important 
ends. 

6)  The  more  faithfully  we  perform  the  duties 
of  our  several  stations,  especially  the  more  we 
follow  after  holiness,  the  more  fully  do  we  ac- 
complish the  ends  for  which  God  designs  us.* 
o 

PART  II. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN. 

The  doctrine  of  man  will  be  discussed  under 
the  following  four  divisions The  state  of  in- 
nocence—  The  state  of  sin,  or,  the  state  into 
which  man  is  brought  by  the  fall —  The  state  of 
grace,  or,  the  state  into  which  man  is  brought  by 
redemption — The  state  of  retribution. 

DIVISION  I 
THE  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE. 


The  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created, 
and,  also  ,  his  primitive  state  have  already  been 
discussed  at  pp.  150-159,  above. 

We  will  now  consider : 

THE    DIVINE   DISPENSATION    TOWARDS   MAN   IN 
HIS    STATE   OF   INNOCENCE,  t 
I.    A    PRELIMINARY    DISCUSSION  ON   GOVERNMENT. 

Government,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  gui- 

*  K'pp,  256,  Note,  f  Bogue,  pp.  97-99.  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Ch.  xi. 
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dance  and  control  in  accordance  with  law . 

Government  is  of  two  kinds :  physical  and  mor- 
al, and  these  are  founded  on  two  distinct  species 
of  law,  viz.  physical  and  moral. 

Physical  government  is  the  control  and  guidance 
of  substance  by  physical  law  or  force  ;  and  when 
the  government  is  by  physical  law,  it  is  physical 
government,  whether  the  thing  governed  is  ma- 
terial  or  immaterial,  wrhether  it  is  mind  or  mat- 
ter. * 

Moral  government  is  the  control  and  guidance 
of  intelligent  beings  possessing  tree  will  or  free 
agency,  by  means  of  motives.  It  is,  therefore, 
essentially  different  from  the  former.  The  one 
is  government  of  substance  by  force;  the  other  is 
government  of  free  will  by  rational  motives. 

Government  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Without 
physical  government,  there  wrould  be  universal 
confusion  and  ruin.  Without  moral  government, 
there  could  exist  neither  harmony,  peace,  nor 
happiness  amongst  moral  agents.  These,  how- 
ever, depend  upon  moral  order;  but  moral  order 
can  not  exist  amongst  moral  beings  unless  they 
have  some  law  to  which  they  can  all  appeal  as 
their  ultimate  and  supreme  rule  of  duty  ;  but 
such  a  supreme  rule  of  duty  implies  a  law-giver, 
and  therefore,  also  a  moral  government. 

Government,  both  physical  and  moral,  is. 
therefore,  a  necessity. 

*  Can  mind  be  governed  by  physical  law?  Give  some  examples. 
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The  thing*  implied  in  a  Moral  Government,  are, 
a  moral  governor,  a  moral  law,  and  moral  agents. 
To  these  we  shall  now  briefly  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

A.   The  Moral  Governor  of  the  World  is  God.'-- 

1.  It  is  God's  right  to  govern. 

1)  Moral  government  is  a  necessity.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  right  to  govern. 

2) God's  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  qualify 
Him  to  be  the  moral  governor  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  condition  of  the  right  to  govern. 

3)  No  one  can  be  the  ultimate  law-giver  but 
God ;  for  no  one  but  God  can  fully  understand 
the  nature  and  relations  of  all  moral  beings. 

4)  If  moral  government  is  a  necessity,  and  if 
God  alone  is  qualified  to  govern  the  world,  and 
if  He  is  its  Creator  and  Preserver;  then  it  is 
both  His  right  and  duty  to  govern. 

2.  What  is  implied  in  the  right  to  govern? 

1)  The  necessity  of  government.  2)  The  duty 
to  govern,  and,  therefore,  to  use  all  necessary 
means  to  secure  the  ends  of  government,  such  as 
rewards  and  punishments,  etc.  And,  3) The  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  obey. 

3.  Are  there  any  limits  to  God's  right  to  govern? 
We  must  find  the  limits  of  the  right  to  govern. 

if  there  are  any,  in  the  foundation  and  condi- 
tions of  this  right. 

*  The  proof  has  already  been  given,  ( see  supra,  pp.  163, 164, 166-171.) 
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As  already  seen,  the  foundation  of  the  right 
to  govern  is  the  necessity  of  government,  and 
the  condition  of  this  right  is  the  possession  of 
the  qualifications  requisite  to  the  administration 
of  government.  Then . 

l)On  the  supposition  that  God  could  have  an 
arbitrary  will,  would  this,  irrespective  of  other 
reasons,  confer  on  Him  the  right  to  govern  ? 

2) Does  the  fact,  that  God  is  Creator  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  world,  make  it  right  for  Him  to 
govern  ? 

3)  Does  the  fact,  that  God  possesses  all  the  at- 
tributes requisite  to  the  government  of  the  world, 
confer  this  right  ? 

4)  Does  the  fact,  that  government  is  a  neces- 
sity, confer  this  right? 

5)  Possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  God's 
right  to  govern  must  nevertheless  be  necessarily 
limited  by  what  is  necessary  to  the  highest  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  the  universe. 

B.    The  Moral  Law. 
Law,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  a  rule 
of  action.     It  refers  to  all  kinds  of  action,  wheth- 
er of  matter  or  mind,  and  whether  the  action  is 
free  or  necessary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  law,  physical  and  moral. 

Physical  law  represents  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  or  the  order  of  sequence,  in  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  under  the  law  of  necessity, 
whether  they  are  connected  with  matter  or  mind. 
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Moral  law  may  be  viewed  as  to  its  nature, 
foundation,  enforcement,  and  tendency. 
As  to  its  nature,  it  prescribes  to  rational  beings 
their  religious  and  social  duties,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  rule  of  moral  action,  to  which  moral  be- 
ings are  under  obligations  to  conform  all  their 
actions.  It  is  founded  in  the  nature  and  relations 
of  moral  beings,  and  is  enforced  by  sanctions,  viz. 
by  motives,  and  not  by  force.  The  tendency  of 
moral  law  must  be  to  suppress  wrong  and  encour- 
age right,  and  therefore,  to  promote  the  highest 
happiness  of  moral  beings.  Moral  law  regulates 
free  actions. 

There  is  sometimes  a  distinction  made  between 
moral,  ceremonial,  civil,  and  positive  laws.  The 
latter  three,  however,  are  only  different  phases 
of  moral  law.  These  four  species  of  moral  law 
are  founded  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  mor- 
al beings.  In  regard  to  positive  law,  it  is  often 
said,  that  it  is  not  founded  in  the  nature  and  re- 
lations of  moral  beings,  and  therefore,  that  the 
reasons  for  such  laws  are  not  known  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  given,  and  that  they  are  not  dis- 
coverable by  them,  viz.  by  reason  and  conscience; 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  are  made  known  di- 
rectly by  God,  and  are  binding  only  by  virtue  of 
being  thus  enacted  and  promulgated. 

Some  say  that  such  laws  have  nothing  good 
nor  evil  in  themselves,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
changed  at  the  will  of  the  law-giver. 

All  except  the  first  are  founded  also  in  the 
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understanding,  of  the  will,  and  also  of  the  ac- 
tions: i.  e.  every  deviation  from  the  divine  law 
in  willing  and  action. 

2)  Other  significations  of  this  and  other  words 
(h  noting  sin. 

a)  Punishment  of  sin.  Isa.  liii.  6-8.   2Kgs.  vii.9. 

b)  A  sin-offering.  Ps.  xl.  6.      2  Cor.  v.  21. 

3)  Other  words  in  the  <)!<!  mid  New  Testaments 
by  which  the  idea  of  sin  is  expressed,  and  their  spe- 
eia  1  sign  ification . 

=  guilt,  or  sin.  Ps.  lix.  4. 

=  apostasy  from  the  true  God,  or  rebell- 
ion against  Him.  Jer.  iii.  13. 

=  injustice  of  judges,  also   any  misdeed 
or  wickedness.  Ezek.  vii.  11. 

=error,  mistake,  transgression.  Ps.  19:12 

4)  Words  in  the  New   Testament.* 
parakoA.  Heb.  ii.2.    Rom.  v.  19.    2  Cor.  x.  6. 
parabasis,     Rom.  iv.  15,  ii.  23.     Gal.  iii.  19. 
opheilAma,    Matt.  vi.  12. 
paraptoma.     Mat.  vi.  14,  Rom.  v.  20,  xi.  12. 
agnoAma.   Heb.   ix.   ". 

anomia,  Mat.  vii.  23.  Rom.  iv.  7,  vi.  19. 

SECTION  II. 
ORIGINAL  SIN  OB  THE  FALL,  AND  THE  MO- 
RAL CORRUPTION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Sub-Section  I.   The  Opinions  of  Heathen  Philosophers. 

1.   What  was  observed  ami   conceded  by   most   of 
the  ancient  heathen  philosophers?  + 

*  These  words  are  mostly  taken  from  the   Septuagint,    and  are  there 
used  interchangeably  the  one  for  the  other.  f  Knapp,  p.  261. 
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"The  fact  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and 
has  a  morally  defective  constitution,  and  that 
this  shows  itself  in  the  earliest  youth." 

2.  From  what  did  they  deduce  this  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  and  this  defectiveness  of  the  moral 
constitution  ? 

a.  From  the  perpetual  conflict  which  was  seen 
to  exist  in  man,  from  his  youth,  Ijetwetn  reaton 
and  sense,  connected  with  the  fact  that  he  more 
generally  yielded  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

b.  From  the  fact,  that  man,  even  when  onjoy- 
ing  the  best  moral  instruction,  and  when  possess- 
ed of  a  full  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  moral 
law,  still  often  acted  immorally,  being,  therefore, 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 

c.  From  the  fact  that  man  thus  knowingly  con- 
tinued to  make  himself  extremely  wretched. 

Instruction,  then,  is  not  sufficient  to  influence 
the  will. 

Man  is  not  what  he  should  be  —  he  is  imper- 
fect. 

3.  The  complaints  in  the  writings  of  pagan  philos- 
ophers over  the  moral  corruption  of  man.. 

Their  writings  are  full  of  such  complaints.  The 
following  facts  may  be  gathered  from  Plato,  Ar- 
istotle, Socrates,  and  Ovid. 

That  children,  by  nature,  are  not  good;  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  man  is  made  wick- 
ed merely  by  education,  or  that  he  becomes  so 
merely  by  the  imitation  of  bad  examples;  that 
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this  evil  is  inborn ;  and  that  even  the  most  cul- 

ated  nations,  and  those  farthest  advanced  in 

intelligence  and  knowledge,  were  yet  so  deprav- 

•  hat  no  human  discovery  or  art  was  sufficient 

t<>  remove  the  disorder. 

Ovid  says — "If  I  could,  I  would  be  more  ra- 
tional. 13nt  a  new  power  draws  me  against  my 
will;  I  desire  one  thing,  my  mind  advises  anoth- 
er. I  see  and  approve  the  better,  but  1  follow 
the  worse." 

4.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Bible. 

See  Rom.  vii.  14-24. 

5.  Is  this  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience  ? 

6.  The  opinions  as  to  the  reed  causes  of  this  so  uni- 
versally admitted  depravity. 

a.  The  opinions  of  men  in  the  earliest  ages. 
All  the  theories  and  reasonings  amongst  the 
earliest  heathen  nations  on  this  subject,  "assumed 
that  the  human  race  was  originally  better  than  in 
their  own  times,  and  that  either  by  slow  degrees, 
or  suddenly  and  at  once,  it  became  corrupt".  * 

h.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient  Greecian  philoso- 
phers. 

(1)  The  reasonings  of  these  philosophers  led 
them  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  defective  con- 
stitution of  man  consisted  in  the  undue  power  of 
sense,  and  that  this  had  its  seat  in  the  body. 

(2)  They  speak  of  a  good  and  an  evil  soul,  a   ra-  ' 
tional  and  an  irrational  soul. 

*  Knapp,  p.  262. 
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(3)  Their  two  equally  eternal  and  original 
principles,  viz.,  God  and  matter. 

The  former,  is  the  rational  thinking  principle, 
and  the  origin  of  all  good,  physical  and  moral  — 
the  latter,  the  irrational  principle,  and  the  cause 
of  all  evil. 

The  rational  soul  of  man  belongs  to  the  former, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  divine  natuie — 
his  body  belongs  to  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  matter. 

(4)  The  body  was  thus  the  prison-house  of  the 
soul;  and  hence  also  their  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul,  in  order  to  purify  it  from  cor- 
rupt matter,  and  thus  finally  fit  it  for  reunion 
with   God  from  whom  it  emanated. 

c.    The  opinions  of    Zoroaster,   and  others  of  the 
Oriental  nations. 

The  opinions  of  many  of  these  nations,  especT 
ially  those  of  Zoroaster,  correspond  remarkably 
with  the  narrative  in  Genesis. 

(1)  The  narrative  in  Genesis. 

(2)  The  tradition  as  given  by  Zoroaster. 

All  this  confirms  the  Bible  narrative,  and  in- 
dicates a  common  source  in  regard  to  the  historic 
fact  of  an  original  temptation  and  fall. 

Sub-Section  II. 
The  Results  of  Independent  Reason  and  Observation. 

1.  Man  possesses  a  two-fold  nature — reason  and 

SENSE. 

Bu  the  former,  he  is  a  rational  and  moral  being,* 

*  What  constitutes  an  individual  a  moral  being  f   Supra,  181,  182. 
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possesses  understanding  and  free-will,  and  belongs 
to  the  world  of  spirit.  * 

3y  the  latter,  he  is  a  sensuous  being,  possesses 
desires  and  appetites,  and  belongs  to  the  world 
of  sense. 

2.  Reason  should  be  the  ruling  power,  and  sense 
subject  to  it. 

■  J  Universally,  sense  or  the  feelings  of  man  are 
much  stronger  than  reason. 

4.  Man  is  free  only  when  he  acts  independently 
of  the  impulses  of  his  lower  nature  (sense),  and 
obeys  the  voice  of  the  moral  law,  uttered  so  im- 
peratively within  him.  t 

5.  Tha  philosopher,  guided  by  the  mere  aid  of 
reason,  must  forever  remain  ignorant  on  this  sub- 
ject :  viz.  He  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  of 
this  corruption  of  human  nature.  He  can  not  de- 
monstrate either  a  state  of  original  innocence,  cr 
the  fall.  He  does  not  know  but  man  has  always 
been  as  he  finds  him. 

6.  If  left  to  ourselves,  the  only  ride  for  the  regula- 
tion of  our  conduct,  in  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
and  before  we  can  rightly  use  reason  is,  our 
feelings.    (Knapp,  264.) 

Thus  from  our  youth  up,  we  desire  those  things 
which  excite  agreeable  sensations  in  us,  and 
shun  those  which  have  an  opposite  effect.  Thus, 
again,  youth  forms  the  habit  of  gratifying  the 
animal  desires.  Consequently  when  reason  is  de- 

*  Knapp,  263.  f  The  mark  of  the  highest  perfection  in  moral  beings. 

See  supra,  pp.  75,  76. 
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veloped,  it  is  very  difficult  to  break  this  habit. 

7.  An  Important  Inference  in  regard  to  the  early 
training  of  youth:  viz.,  That  we  should  endeav- 
or, as  early  as  possible,  to  awaken,  cherish,  and 
develope  the  moral  sense  in  the  youthful  heart ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  do  this  so  suc- 
cessfully as  by  means  of  Religion. 

^^5s»  Sum  up  the  reasons  for  this  Inference. 

a.  Youth,  by  the  first  law  for  the  regulation  of 
its  conduct,  early  forms  the  habit  of  gratifying 
the  animal  desires. 

b.  This  habit  soon  becomes  confirmed,  and  it 
is  then   very  difficult  to  control  and  correct  it. 

c.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this,  evil,  is  to  fore- 
stall it,  by  early  teaching  the  child  to  know, 
love,  and  obey  God;  and  thus  develope  its  moral 
faculties  before  the  evil  habits  are  confirmed. 
US55*  The  first  five  years'  training  of  a  child — , 

The  instruction  and  education  of  youth  are 
often  defective,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  circles  of  life. 
Too  often  above  their  capacities. 
It  taxes  too  much  their  memories,  and  does  not 
aim  sufficiently  at  reaching  the  heart. 

It  is  too  often,  aristocratical. 
'8.  The  outbreakings  of  many  perverse  inclina- 
tions and  dispositions  discoverable  in  children,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  signs  and  consequences  of  en- 
dowments of  human  nature  in  themselves  good. 
Examples,  a)  Self-will  and  obstinacy  indicate 
firmness  of  character:    '#')   Forwardness  and  in- 
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quisitiveness  indicate  a  curious  and  active  mind. 
How  may  we  turn  these  to  a  good  account  ? 

9.  The  gradual  increase  of  cultivation,  refine- 
ment, luxury,  and  the  propensity  to  seek  after 

the  pleasures  of  sense,  should  be  regarded , 

a)  as  in  some  respects  advantageous  —  and  b)as 
the  cause  of  much  evil  and  injury. 

Their  tendency  is,  to  multiply  our  wants,  to  ex- 
cite the  sensual  appetites,  to  make  us  less  conten- 
ted, and  more  selfish  and  passionate. 

10.  The  disposition  which  reason  can  make  of 
the  following  perplexing  inquiries:  viz.,  How 
can  God  be  justified  as  the  Author  of  this  con- 
stitution? Could  He  not  have  guarded  against 
moral  evil  in  the  world  ?  Might  He  not  have 
constituted  human  nature  less  weak,  and  less  in- 
clined to  err  and  sin  ? 

a.  It  is  an  established  point,  that  to  God  who 
is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  all  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  as  such,  must  be  displeasing; 
and  that  He  seeks  to  prevent  it,  wherever  it 
may  be  done. 

But  since  there  is  much  imperfection,  (evil  and 
sin, )  in  the  world,  He  must  have  seen  that  more 
good  would  result  from  permitting  it  than  from 
preventing  it. 

b.  In  judging  of  moral  evil  and  corruption,  es- 
pecially among  men,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 

following  principles.  (  Knapp,  265,  266,  294. ) 

(1)  To  God  all  sin  must  be  hateful. 
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(2)  God  might  have  prevented  sin«, 

(a)  By  making  man  more  perfect,  and  secu- 
ring him  against  every  oppertunity  to  sin. 

This  would  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  super- 
seded the  possibility  of  successive  development, 
and,  therefore,  also,  of  a  constant  effort  after  ad- 
vancement and  improvement. 

Thus  also  would  virtue  cease  to  have  any  true 
worth,  it  would  no  longer  deserve  the  name. 

But  these  (successive  development  and  true 
virtue  )  constitute  one  chief  ingredient  in  man's 
happiness. 

(b)  By  preventing  transgression  by  the  imme- 
diate act  of  His  power. 

But  this  would  have  destroyed  man's  freedom, 
and  made  him  a  mere  machine. 

Thus  another  ingredient  of  our  happiness 
would  be  removed.  Therefore, 

(3)  He  prevents  it  wherever  it  may  be  done, 
consistent  with  the  general  good.  But, 

(4)  Whenever  He  sees  that  more  good  will  re- 
sult from  permitting,  than  from  preventing  it, 
He  permits  it. 

11.  Reflecting  minds,  being  unable,  by  mere 
philosophy,  to  relieve  their  doubts  on  these  sub- 
jects, a  very  great  portion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers adopted  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  prin- 
ciples. 

Sub-Section  III. 
The  Teachings  of  the  Bible  on  these  Subjects. 

I.  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST  PARENTS. 
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1.  The  distinction  which  theologians  make  be- 
tween "the  first  transgression"  and  "the  universal 
corruption"  or  "moral  depravity  of  human  nature." 

The  former  is  termed  upeccatum  originate  ori- 
(jinans."  also,  "lapsus,"  &\\<{  it  designates  the  fall ; 
the  latter  is  termed  "peccatv/m  originate  origina- 
tum"  or  simply,  "peccatum  originatum"  or"o?'igi- 
ms.    * 

2.  The  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  Mosaic 

account. 
A.   The  allegorical  method,  t 

a.  What  this  metlwd  is.  It  regards  the  account 
as  a  mere  allegory,  and  interprets  it  metaphori- 
cally, admitting  no  real  serpent,  tree,  paradise, 
conversation,  eating,  clothing  of  skins,  etc. 

b.  The  objections  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage  . 

(1)  The  interpretations  are  so  various  that  no 
certain  results  can  be  attained. 

(2)  All  explanations  of  this  kind  are  forced 
and  artificial. 

(3)  It  is  unnatural  to  suppose  an  allegory  in 
this  passage,  which  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
plain  and  simple  history. 

(4)  The  writer  gives  us  no  key  nor  hint  to 
such  a  mode  of  speaking. 

(5)  This  mode  of  interpreting  the  passage  was 
resorted  to,  merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
certain  difficulties. 

*  See  Knapp,  p.  266;  Schmid,  pp.  263,  264  ;  Krauth's  Cons.  Kef.,  pp. 
377,  378.  f  Bretschneider's  Dogm. ,  vol.  II. ,  §  136,  pp.  48-64. 
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Among  the  learned,  some  seem  to  find  difficul- 
ties from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  narrative  ; 
others  from  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  man- 
ner of  thought  and  expression  of  the  narrative 
from  that  which  is  found  in  this  cultivated  and 
refined  age.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded,  there 
must  be  more  in  the  passage  than  is  found  in  the 
simple  words  of  the  Mosaic  account. 

c.  The  authors  and  advocates  of  this  mode  of  in- 
terpreting the  passage. 
(1)  The  Grecian  Jews,  especially  Philo ;  (2)  Or- 
igen,  Ambrose,  and  Morus. 

B.   Tlie  literal  method.      (  Knapp,  267. ) 

a.  What  this  method  is.  It  regards  the  account 
as  a  literal  narration  of  events  which  actually  oc- 
curred in  the  manner  related  by  Moses. 

b.  The  advocates  of  this  mode  of  interpreting  the 
passage. 

A  large  portion  of  the  church  fathers,  and  most 
of  the  older  theologians  of  the  Protestant  church 
adopted  this  mode. 

(1)  They  agreed  that  the  passage  should  not 
be  interpreted  allegorically. 

(2)  They  differed  in  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular expressions. 

(3)  They  agreed  generally  in  regarding  the  ser- 
pent as  something  more  than  a  mere  natural 
serpent. 

Some  affirmed  that  the  serpent  was  simply 
the  devil. 

Others  supposed  the  serpent  to  be  merely  the 
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instrument,  employed  by  the  evil  spirit  to  se- 
duce mankind. 

This  latter  opinion  was  held,  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  older  Jewish  and  Christian  interpre- 
ters. Also  by  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin. 
It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Protestant  theo- 
logians from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

c.  The  earliest  traces  of  this  exposition  of  the 
serpent:  viz.  that  the  serpent  was  the  instrument  of 
an  invisible  being. 

The  opinion  itself  is  very  ancient,  and  harmo- 
nizes pefectly  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity. 

The  most  ancient  people  imagined  that  evil 
and  good  spirits  were  every  where  active  in  all 
the  evil  and  good  done  in  the  world. 

The  first  traces  of  this  doctrine  ( that  an  evil 
spirit  was  active  in  the  serpent )  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings 
made  after  the  Babylonian  exile.  Wisdom  i.  13, 
14,  and  ii.  23,  24. 

b.  The  objection  of  many  learned  men  to  this  ex- 
position of  the  serpent,  considered. 

1)  The  objection.  The  idea  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament. 

2)  The  particular  passages  to  which  they  appeal. 
ii  Cor.  xi.  3.  Here  the  serpent  is  said  to  have 

deceived  Eve,  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  devil. 

Rom.  v.  18.  Here  Paul  treats  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  yet  makes  no  allusion  to  the   devil. 
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3)  Reply  to  the  objection. 

a)  This  explanation  was  very  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  yet  neither  He  nor  His  apos- 
tles contradicted  it,  nor  said  any  thing  inconsist- 
ent with  it. 

b)  There  are  many  allusions  and  references  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  this  interpretation 
is  presupposed ;  and  from  which  it  appears  that 
Christ  and  His  apostles  assented  to  it,  and  auth- 
orized it.  Jno.  viii.  44.  1  Jno.  in.  8.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

These  passages  are  the  key  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

The  New  Testament  writers  assumed  it  as  a 
fact,  that  in  some  way,  not  further  determined, 
the  devil  was  concerned  in  the  temptation  of  man. 

C.    The  mythical  method.     (Knapp,  267, 268.) 

a.  What  the  method  is.  It  considers  the  account 
of  the  temptation  and  fall  as  a  mere  didactic  fa- 
ble: viz.  as  a  truth*  invested  in  a  poetic  form. 

The  advocates  of  this  method  have  endeavor- 
ed to  unite  the  historical  and  allegorical  inter- 
pretations, t 

1)  Eichhorn  allows  some  things  in  the  account 
to  be  historical  and  others  allegorical.  2)  Bosen- 
muller  supposes  that  the  narrative  in  Genesis  was 
taken  from  a  hieroglyphic  picture :  i.  e.  transfer- 
Ted  from  pictorial  to  alphabetic  signs. 

b.  The  Refutation  of  this  exposition.     This  narra- 

*  That  truth,  according 'to  Bretschneider,  is,  that  our  first  parents  sin- 
ned and  became  miserable.  f  What,  according  to  this  method,  is 
historical,  and  what,  allegorical  ? 
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tive  throughout  must  be  considered  as  a  veritable 
history  of  events  which  took  place  just  as  here 
related,  or  it  is  wholly  a  didactic  or  moral  fiction. 
That  the  former  is  the  fact  is  proved  by  the 
following  considerations. 

a)  Moses,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  took  this 
account,  understood  these  expressions  just  as 
they  stand,  according  to  their  literal  meaning. 

This  is  evident  —  First,  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative ;  Secondly,  because  there  is  no  in- 
timation that  the  account  is  allegorical ;  Thirdly, 
because  what  precedes  and  follows  is  a  plain  his- 
torical statement  of  facts. 

b)  The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  agree 
with  the  Mosaic  account. 

The  latter  supposition  (  that  the  account  is 
wholly  a  didactic  or  moral  fiction  )  must,  there- 
fore, be  erroneous. 

c.  Considerations  historical  and  psychological,  in 
confirmation  of  the  internal  truth  and  consistency 
of  this  narrative. 

1)  In  his  natural  condition,  and  before  the  re- 
finements of  social  life,  man  lived  in  much  great- 
er intimacy  with  the  animals  than  he  does  at 
present.  That  he  should  then  converse  with 
them  is  not  strange  nor  incredible.  Children  do 
carry  on  imaginary  conversations  with  animals. 
Hence  the  fables  of  iEsop  were  more  agreeable 
and  impressive,  and  less  strange  and  startling, 
even  to  mature  minds,  in  the  ancient  world  than 
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now.  Hence,  also,  the  supposition  which  once 
prevailed  even  in  the  heathen  world  that,  in 
the  golden  age,  beasts  actually  spake. 

2)  The  whole  Mosaic  account  of  the  tempta- 
tion and  fall  agrees  perfectly  with  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  with  our  daily  experience   and  ob 
servation  in  reference  to  the  impressions  which 
sensible  objects  make  upon  us,   and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made. 
3.  An  Examination  of  Particular  Expressions 
and  Representations.       ( Kuapp,  268-273. ) 
These  may  be   included   under  the   following 

heads the  divine  law ;  the  temptation  and 

transgression  ;  and  the  consequences. 
A.   The  Divine  Law. 
This  includes  especially  the  divine  command  in 
regard  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  and   also  in  regard  to  the 
trees  of  the  garden  in  general. 

a)  The  divine  command  was  permissive  and 
prohibitory. 

b)  The  design  which  God  had  in  view  in  giv- 
ing this  precept. 

The  opinions  of  theologians  differ. 

1)  Many  maintain,  that  God  gave  the  com- 
mand, merely  to  put  the  virtue  of  Adam  and  Eve 
to  the  test;  that  there  were  no  injurious  quali- 
ties in  the  tree  itself  which  should  lead  Him  to 
forbid  it;  and,  consequently,  that  the  punishment 
of  death  threatened  and  inflicted  had  no  natural 
connection  with  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
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but  depended  merely  on  the  "will  pf  God. 

2)  Others  maintain,  that  God  gave  the  com- 
mand truly  to  put  the  virtue  of  Adam  and  Eye 
to  the  test;  that  there  were,  however,  injurious 
qualities  in  the  tree  itself  which  did.  in  part, 
lead  Him  to  forbid  it;  and.  consequently,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  threatened  and  inflic- 
ted had  a  natural  connection  with  the  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  depended  not  merely  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God. 

3)  The  command  was  evidently  designed,  To 
test  the  obedience  of  our  first  parents  to  the  Di- 
vine will. 

B.   The   Temptation  and  the   Transgression. 

Here  we  have  the  serpent,  his  mode  of  present- 
the  temptation,  and   the  yielding  of  Eve   and 
Adam  to  his  solicitations. 
First.     The  Interpretation,  of  these  Expressions. 

a.  Knapps  Conjecture. 
Eve  sees  the  serpent  on  the  forbidden  tree, 
and  probably  eating  of  the  fruit,  and  yet  no  harm 
follows.  She  sees,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ser- 
pent is  very  active  and  knowing. 
She  reasons  thus  :  "The  tree  cannot  be  injurious; 
the  command  can  not  be  meant  in  earnest,"  etc. 

The  serpent  seems  to  say  to  her  "consider  how 
vigorous  and  wise  I  am — you  will  not  die,  you 
will  become  wise."  And  Eve  now  thinks,  as  God 
is  the  only  Being  wiser  than  herself,  she  would 
become  wise  like  God.  Thus,  at  length,  she  ate 
of  the  tree. 
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b.  Storr  and  Flatt's Explanation* 

The  natural  serpent  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  Eve  observes  it.  The  devil  takes  advantage 
of  this  circumstance;  presents  himself,  and, 
though  invisible  to  Eve,  carries  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  her  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her  to 
transgress  the  command  of  God.  Eve,  not  see- 
ing the  devil,  supposed  it  was  the  serpent  that 
spoke  to  her.  Having  known  the  serpent  before, 
and  never  having  discovered  in  it  the  gift  of  ra- 
tional conversation,  Eve  naturally  concludtcl 
that  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  had  con- 
ferred this  gift  upon  it. 

c.  The  Evident  Sense  of  these  Expressions:   viz. 

of  the  Mosaic  Account. 

1.  That  God  gave  Adam  and  Eve  a  prohibitory 
command  in  regard  to  one  of  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
den, called  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil." 

2.  That  this  command  was  given  to  test  the 
obedience  of  our  first  parents  to  the  Divine  will. 

3.  That  the  command  was  enforced  by  suitable 
sanctions:  viz.  Life,  and  Death. 

4.  That  the  serpent  became  the  instrument  of 
inducing  Adam  and  Eve  to  transgress  the  Divine 
command. 

5.  That  Eve  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  ser- 
pent, that  she  transgressed  the  law  of  God,  and 
then  induced  Adam  to  follow  her  example. 

*  See  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.   uv.,  111.  2.,  pp.  343-345. 
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6.  That  the  consequences  then  followed  as  rela- 
ted in  the  same  narrative;  Gen.  in. 
Second.     In   What  the  Sin  of  our  first    Parents 
Consisted, 
a.  Not  in  their  rising  desires  to  eat  of  the  fruit; 
for  these  are  founded  in  our  very  nature. 

The  Scriptures  never  consider  the  rising  up  of 
involuntary  desires  as  sin;  but  the  cherishing  of 
them,  and  their  accomplishment,  Jam.  i.  14,  15. 

But,  b.  In  a  want  of  implicit  obedience  to  God, 
and  in  the  willful  transgression  of  the  divine  law 
which  strictly  prohibited  the  eating  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Jf^ii?3'  Thus  their  sin  consisted  specifically  a)  In 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  divine  declarations,  in 
regard  both  to  God's  veracity  and  goodness.  b)In 
believing  the  misrepresentations  of  Satan,  c)  In 
cherishing  their  rising  desires,  d)  In  the  actual 
eating  of  the  forbidden  tree,  e)  Therefore  in  vir- 
tually renouncing  allegiance  to  God,  and  placing 
themselves  under  the  power  of  Satan. 

C  The  Consequences  of  their  Transgression. 
These  consequences  relate  both  to  our  first  pa- 
rents themselves,  and  also  to  their  posterity.  The 
latter  will  be  discussed  at  n.  and  vn.,  pp.  206 — 
211,  and  223,224.  infra;  here  we  shall  treat 
only  of  the  former. 

The  consequences  to  our  first  parents  were 
two-fold :  namely,  those  affecting  their  moral  na- 
ture and  conduct,  and  those  affecting  their  bod- 
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ies.     (  See  Gen.  iii.  7-19,  Knapp's  explanation, 

pp.  270-I-) 

These  consequences,  in  their  natural  order, 
may  be  stated  as  follows The  loss  of  origi- 
nal righteousness,  which  loss  consisted  in  a  dis- 
turbed balance  of  their  powers  and  inclinations, 
and  in  the  preponderance  which  the  impulses  of 
sense  obtained  over  reason  —  also,  in  a  sense  of 
shame ;  in  a  fear  of  God ;  in  the  palliating  of 
their  crime  ;  and  in  suffering,  disease,  and  death. 

Quest.  1.  Did  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  re- 
sult in  the  immediate  loss  to  them,  of  all  piety, 
virtue,  aud  religion  ?     (  Knapp,    p.    270.  ) 

Quest.  2.  Did  man  lose  the  image  of  God  by 
the  fall  ?     (  Knapp,    p.    270. ) 

II.  THE  IMPUTATION  OF  THE  SIN  OF  OUR  FIRST  PARENTS." 

1.    General  Remarks. 

a.  The  Twofold  Consequences  of  the  Transgress- 
ion [peccatum  originans  )  of  the  Progenitors  of  the 
Human  Race,  on  their  Posterity,  as  held  by  Theo- 
logians. 

1)  A  physical  consequence,  and  which  may  also 
be  termed,  natural.  It  is  termed  a  physical  or 
natural  consequence,  (  sometimes  also  influence.  ) 
because  it  is  propagated  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  constitution,  both  material  and  spiritual. 

This  consists  in  the  propagation  of  a  corrupt 
sinful  nature,  or  moral  imperfection  ;  and  is  term- 
ed, (  p.  197,  supra, )  peccatum  originate  origina- 

*  Knapp,  pp.  273-277.  Schmidt,  pp.  250-270. 
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tu -in,  or  peccatum  originate ■  or  originis. 

2)  A  moral  consequence*  It  is  so  called  because 
it  is  brought  upon  the  human  race  on  account  of 
their  moral  relation  to  Adam,  their  progenitor. 

Theologians  generally  consider  that  this  ( the 
moral  consequence )  is  properly  the  imputation  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  ( imputationem  peccati  Adamit- 
ici )  or,  that  imputation  is  connected  with  it. 
These  two  (the  physical  consequence  and  the  im- 
putation of  the  sin  of  Adam )  do  not  necessarily 
belong  together,  although  many  theologians 
have  connected  them.  We  may,  however,  af- 
firm natural  depravity  and  deny  imputation,  or 
the  reverse.  (  Shedd's  H.  Docs.,  vol.11.,  pp.  158-.) 

The  order,  according  to  Augustine,  is — the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  sin  and  guilt,  and  temporal 
death,  then  depravity  or  spiritual  death,  then 
eternal  death. 

According  to  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetici, 
Man  is  exposed  to  the  divine  wrath  and  curse 
from  his  very  birth,  and  previous  to  any  single 
or  actual  transgression;  and  this  in  a  twofold 
manner— first,  on  account  of  the  transgression  and 
disobedience  which  he  committed  in  the  loins 
of  Adam;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  heredi- 
tary corruption  inherent  in  his  conception,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  this  primitive   transgress- 

*  These  two  terms,  physical  and  moral,  in  their  classification  of  the 
consequences  of  the  transgression  of  our  progenitors,  on  their  poster- 
ity, might  be  reversed,  i.  e.,  the  physical  consequences  might  be  call- 
ed moral,  and  the  moral,  physical,  when  viewed  in  regard  to  their  own 

nature. 
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ion,  and  by  which  his  whole  nature  is  depraved 
and  spiritually  dead. 

Therefore,  original  sin  is  also  twofold and 

consists  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression, and  the  inherent  hereditary  corruption 
consequent  upon  this. 

b.  The  Diversity  in  the  Opinions  of  Theologians 

Respecting  Imputation.      (  Knap].,  273. 

1)  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed,  and 
does  still  exist. 

2)  Generally,  however,  all  agree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase — "God  imputes  the  sin  of 
our  progenitors  on  their  posterity"  viz.,  "that  for 
the  sin  committed  by  our  progenitors,  God  pun- 
ishes their  descendants." 

c.  The  Different  Significations  of  the  term,  •impute.' 

1)  To  charge  something  to  a  debtor  as  a  debt. 

Philem.  v.  18. 

2)  To  pass  sentence  on  a  criminal  and  punish 
him. 

3)  Thus  when  God  pronounces  men  guilty,  and 
treats  them  accordingly  (i.e..  when  he  punishes 
them,)  He  is  said  to  impute  their  sins  unto  them. 

2.  Tlie  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  'Imputation 
a.  Opinions  of  the  Jews. 

1)  The  term,  Imputation,  is  not  found  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  doctrine  itself  is.  Ex. 
xx. 5,  xxxiv.  7.  Num.  xiv.  18.  Jer.  xxxii.  18. 
Ezek.  xviii.  19. 

2)  It  is  first  directly  asserted  in  the  Chaldee 
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Paraphrases  on  the  Old  Testament,  "that  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  were  punished  with  bodily  death 
on  account  of  his  first  sin."  The  Paraphrase  on 
Ruth  iv.  22,  says :  "Because  Eve  ate  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
subject  to  death." 

3.)   The  same  doctrine  is  asserted  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Talmudists  and  Rabbins. 

4.)   In  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  doctrine 
was  widely  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

b .  The  development  of  this  doctrine  among  the  Jews. 

They  reasoned  thus  : 
1)  God  made  man  immortal — 2)  The  death  of 
Adam  was  the  consequence  of  his  transgression — 
3)   But  all  the  descendants  of   Adam  die,  even 

children  who  have  not  sinned 4)   Therefore, 

children   must  endure  death  in    consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression.      This  is  Imputation. 

(1.  Children  often  suffer  on  account 
of  the  crimes  of  their  parents. 
Illustrations.   \  2.  God  says,  Ex.  xx.  5,  that  He 
visits  the  iniquities  etc. 
^  3.  See  also,  Heb.  vii.  9, 10. 

c.  Opinions  of  the  New   Testament  Writers. 

1)  The  principal  passages  on  the  subject.  Rom. 
v.  12-14;  and  1  Cor.  xv.   21,  22. 

2)  The  Usus  Loquendi,  to  be  observed  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  passages. 

St.  Paul  makes  use,  in  these  passages,  of  the 
.same  words  and  phrases  which  were  then  common 
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among  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  imputation.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  have  attached  a  different 
sense  to  them  than  the  one  in  common  use  ;  nei- 
ther could  his  countrymen  have  understood  him 
in  any  other  sense. 

3)  For  the  exposition  of  these  two  passages, 
see  Knapp,  p.  274. 
d.  Hypotheses  of  Theologians. 

1)  The  cause  of  the  principal  difficulties  re- 
specting this  doctrine.  The  cause  is  this:  What 
St.  Paul  said  in  Rom.  v.,  many  persons  treated  in 
a  learned  and  philosophical  manner,  and  defined 
his  terms  by  logical  and  scholastic  distinctions, 
whereas  he  used  them  in  a  loose  and  popular,  and 
by  no  means,  in  a  strictly  didactic  way. 

Such  an  exact  and  philosophically  precise  use 
of  terms  with  respect  to  the  cosequences  and  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  was  not  practiced  any  where 
among  the  ancients. 

2)  The  two  general  significations  of  imputation 
in  theology. 

1st.    The  Popular   Signification.. 

This  is,  that  mortality,  regarded  as  resulting 
from  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  falls  upon  their 
descendants  as  a  natural  consequence;  but  which 
consequence  can  be  called  punishment  or  imputa- 
tion only  in  a  loose  or  popular  way. 

This  was  the  most  ancient  signification  of  im- 
putation, as  held  by  theologians. 

In  this  sense,  St.  Paul  also  used  the  term. 
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Its  advocates  might  be    called,  popular    im- 
putationists. 

2nd.    The  Forensic,  Judicial,  or  Philosophic 

Signification . 
This  is,  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  pun- 
ished on  account  of  his  transgression,  in  a  strict- 
ly philosophical  or  juridical  sense,  and  because 
the  whole  race  was  in  Adam  and  sinned  in  him 
and  with  him. 

Its  advocates  may  be  termed    strict    impu- 
tationists. 

3)  Where  the  strict  doctrine  of  imputation  ori- 
ginated and  whence  it  was  propagated. 

a)  The  Greek  Church,  prior  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, were  popular  imputationists.  They  did  not 
then  understand  Rom.  v.  in  a  strictly  philosophi- 
cal and  judicial  sense. 

b)  The  doctrine  of  strict  imputation  origina- 
ted in  the  Latin  Church. 

4)  The  causes  which  led  to  their  misapprehend- 
ihg  the  spirit  of  Paul's  language  in  Rom.  v. 

a)  The  use  of  "imputare"  (  a  word  in  common 
use  at  that  time  among  civilians  and  in  judicial 
affairs  )  in  rendering  in  Rom.  v.  13,  ellogeitai  in 
the  Latin  Version. 

b)  The  rendering  of  lieph  'o"  Rom.  v.  12,  by 
"in  quo,"  in  the  same  version;  and  which  they 
supposed  could  refer  only  to  Adam. 

c)  Associating  these  opinions  with  some  peculiar, 
philosophical  ideas  then  prevalent  in  the  West. 
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5)  The  Principal  Theories  held  in  the  Western 
Church . 

A)  The  Oldest  Hypothesis :  The  Seminal.  "This 
is  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were,  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  already  in  him,  and  sinned  in 
him  ( in  his  person )  and  that  Adam's  sin  is,  there- 
fore, justly  imputed  to  all  his  posterity." 

First,   On  what  is  this  hypothesis  founded  ? 

1st.  On  the  opinion,  "that  the  souls  of  children 
have  existed  in  their  parents,  either  in  reality  or 
potentially ;  and  this  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Adam." 

2nd.  On  the  opinion,"that  in  this  way  the  souls 
of  all  his  posterity  participated  in  the  actions 
done  in  his  person,  although  they  themselves 
were  never  after  conscious  of  such  action." 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  traducianism.  Augus- 
tine was  the  chief  advocate  of  this  hypothesis. 

For  the  views  of  Pelagius,  see  Knapp,  p.  276. 
Secondly,    How  did  tJie  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 

undertake  to  defend  it  ? 
By  the  theory  of  spermatic  auamalculse. 
Thirdly,     It  rests  on  a  baseless  foundation,  and 
needs  no  formal  refutation. 

B)  The  Seccynd  Theory:  The  Federal.  It  is, 
"that  Adam  was  not  only  the  natural  or  seminal, 
but  also  the  moral,  and  even  the  representative 
and  federal  head  of  the  human  race ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  us  on 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  doings  of  the 
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head  of  a  family  or  of  the  plenipotentiary  of  a 
state,  are  imputed  to  his  family  or  state,  although 
they  had  no  personal  agency  in  his  doings." 
First,  The  Argument.  The  argument  is,  that 
"God  entered  into  a  covenant  or  league  with  Ad- 
am, and  thus  he  represented  and  took  the  place 
of  the  whole  human  race."  Hoseavi.7.  "They 
transgressed  the  covenant  like  Adam." 
Secondly,     Its  Refutation. 

1st.  Adam  was  never  empowered  by  his  de- 
scendants to  be  their  representative  and  act  in 
their  name. 

2nd.  Adam  was  never  informed  that  he  was 
the  federal  head  of  all  his  posterity,  and  that  their 
fate  was  involved  in  his  own.  The  Bible  does  not 
say  so. 

3rd.  If  the  sin  of  Adam  is,  by  right  of  cove- 
nant, imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  then,  in  justice, 
all  their  sins  should  again  be  imputed  to  him  as 
the  guilty  cause  not  only  of  all  their  sin,  but 
also  of  their  misery. 

4th.  The  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  does  not  support  this  theory.* 

G)  The  Third  Theory:  The  Conditional.  This 
theory  deduces  the  doctrine  of  imputation  from 
God's  foreknowledge  of  what  is  conditionally  pos- 
sible, and  which  is  termed,  the  ilscientia  media"  of 
God. 

First,  The  Argument  for  this  Theory.  It  runs  thus: 

*  See  Rom.  iv.  1-10,    and  Shedd's  Hist.  Doc'b,  II.,  pp.  162,  163. 
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God  foresaw  that  each  one  of  us,  if  placed  in 
Adam's  stead  or  circumstances,  would  have  done 
just  as  he  did,  i.  e.,  would  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  sin.  Therefore,  God  imputes  Adam's  sin 
to  us. 

Secondly,  Its  Refutation.  What  kind  of  justice 
would  it  be.  to  punish  us  for  sins  which  we  never 
committed,  or  which  we  never  designed  to  com- 
mit, but  only  possibly  might  have  committed  un- 
der certain  circumstances  ? 

D)  The  Fourth  Theory:  The  Popular.  This 
maintainsuthat  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  con- 
sists in  the  prevailing  mortality  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  impu- 
tation in  the  strict  judicial  sense,  but  rather  as  a 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgression."  Some  sup- 
pose '*that  this  is  the  physical  consequence  of  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit." 

This  fourth  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  moderate  and  Biblical  theologians 
of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Quest.  1.   How  do  you  explain  and  harmonize  the 
following  passages  ? 

Ex.  xx.  5.  Ezek.  xviii.  4,  20.  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30. 
Rom.  i.  18;  and  ii.6.    Gal.  vi.  5.    2 Cor.  v.  10. 

Quest.  2.    How  should  this  subject  be  treated  in 

popular  instruction  ?  (On  these  ques.see  Knapp,275,277) 

III.  THE  NATURE  OP  HUMAN  DEPRAVITY.        K.,  277,  278,284. 

A.  Its  Essential  Elements. 
l.The  clifj,renc3  of  opinion  concerning  these  elements. 
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a.  In  regard  to  the  elements  of  human  depravi- 
ty a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained amongst  theologians,  especially  in  the 
use  of  words  by  which  it  has  been  designated. 

b.  In  general,  all  agree,  that  the  essence  of  nat- 
ural depravity  consists In  the  disturbed  bal- 

lance  of  the  powers  or  inclinations  of  man  ;  or.  In 
the  preponderance  of  the  carnal  powers  over  rea- 
son; or,  In  the  fact,  that  the  lower  nature  of 
man,  made  by  God  to  obey,  is  not  submissive  to 
the  reason,  as  the  power  which  should  give  law 
and  govern. 

2.  Definitions  of  Natural  Depravity.  The  defini- 
tion, to  be  adequate,  must  give  both  the  positive 
and  privitive  elements. 

a.  Melancthon  describes  it(viz.,peccaturnoriginis) 
"as  an  inclination  or  disposition  to  all  evil,  which, 
however,  does  not  always  manifest  itself  in  the 
same  way,  nor  in  the  same  degree,  and  which  does 
not  appear  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  in  all  men." 

b.  Knapp  defines  it  to  be,  "that  tendency  to  sin- 
ful passions  or  unlawful  propensities  which  is  per- 
ceived in  man  whenever  objects  of  desire  are  pla- 
ced before  him  and  laws  are  laid  upon  him." 

Rom.  vii.,  and  Jam.  i.  13, 14. 
These  two  definitions  refer  only  to  the  positive 
elements  of  human  depravity. 

c.  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover  says  it  is  briefly  this, 
"that  all  men  are  by  nature  destitute  of  holiness; 
or,  that  they  are  subjects  of  an  innate  moral  de- 
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pravity;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  from 
the  first  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  while  unrenew- 
ed, their  moral  affections  and  actions  are  wholly 
wrong."     Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  p.  144. 

This  definition  includes  both  elements. 

d.  The  Augsburg  Confession  says,  "Our  church- 
es likewise  teach,  that  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all 
men  who  are  naturally  engendered,  are  born 
with  a  depraved  nature,  i.  e.,  without  the  fear  of 
God  or  confidence  toward  Him,  but  with  sinful 
propensities."     Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  II. 

This  definition  brings  out  both  elements  with 
emphatic  distinctness. 

3.  The    Essential    Elements    summed  up  and 
classified. 

a.  Privative.  (1)  A  want  of  the  fear  of  God, 
and  of  confidence  toward  Him,  i.  e.,  in  His  vera- 
city and  goodness,  and  therefore,  also  a  want  of 
holiness.  (2)  A  deficiency  in  the  powers  requi- 
site for  attaining  holiness  by  man's  own  exertions. 

b.  Positive.  These  are  sinful  propensities,  viz., 
a  preponderance  of  the  carnal  powers,  i.  e.,  of  our 
lower  animal  nature,  over  reason. 

These  manifest  themselves —  (1)  By  leading  to 
that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  (2)  In 
an  aversion  to  His  positive  commands. 

HCig^  This  is  .the  Lutheran  view  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  original  sin. 

4.  The  distinction    between   the    ESSrftTiAL  and 
the    accidental  or   CONTINGENT    deficiencies    and 
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im perfections   of   oar    nature. 

a.  The  essential  deficiencies  are  such  as  are  ow- 
ing to  the  limitation  of  our  nature,  and  would, 
therefore,  always  have  been  seen  in  man,  though 
he  had  not  fallen. 

1)  These  deficiencies  are The  ignorance  in 

which  we  are  born ;  the  false  judgments  which 
spring  merely  from  this  ignorance ;  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  objects  of  sense,  when  simply 
considered.  These  manifested  themselves  in 
Eve  before  the  fall. 

2)  These  deficiencies  are  not  a  part  of  our  nat- 
ural depravity,  for  depravity  always  presupposes 
a  better  state  from  which  we  have  fallen. 

b.  The  contingent  deficiencies  are  such  as  did  not 
originally  belong  to  our  nature. 

1)  These  deficiencies  are The  violence  of 

the  passions ;  their  obvious  preponderance  over 
reason ;  the  hindrances  we  meet  with  from  this 
source  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  our 
progress  in  holiness. 

2)  These  deficiencies  constitute  our  depravity; 
and  whilst  the  positive  elements  only  are  named, 
they  must  nevertheless,  include  also  the  privative 
elements. 

T|5§lrs>  Thus,  the  contingent  or  accidental  defi- 
ciencies of  human  nature  constitute  the  essential 
elements  of  human  depravity. 

B.  Its  Attributes. 
1.  It  is  Universal.     This  implies — a.  That  no  man 
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is  wholly  exempt  from  it,  however  different  may 
be  the  degrees  and  modifications  in  which  it  may 
exist. 

Its  Proof  is — 1)  The  experience  of  all  men 
and  all  ages ;  and,  2 )  The  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  confirms  this  experience. 

Rom.  iii.  23,  v.  12-21,  vii.  8.  Gal.  v.  17.  Eph. 
ii.  3.  Jno.  iii.  6. 

Where  sin  so  universally  manifests  itself,  there 
must  be*  universal  corruption. 

It  implies — b.  That  it  can  never,  in  this  life,  be 
entirely  eradicated,  even  by  the  most  sincere  en- 
deavors of  the  pious.  By  Divine  grace,  however, 
an  end  may  be  put  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
its  outbreakings  prevented.  Still  the  root  and 
germ  of  evil  will  remain  and  will  cease  only  with 
death. 

Proof  Passages.  Rom.  vi.  12-14,  vii.  24,  25. 
Gal.  v.  16-24.  Uno.  i.  8.     Rom.  viii.  13. 

2.  It  is   Total.  Schm.  Pop.  Theol.,  pp.  144, 145. 

a.  Its  Signification.  It  extends  to  all  our  pow- 
ers. Besides,  these  powers  are  so  entirely  under 
its  dominion,  that  man  could  never  recover  him- 
self from  it  without  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace. 

b.  Its  Proof.  1) The  want  of  holiness,  (which, 
in  a  moral  agent,  implies  positive  depravity,)  ex- 
tends to  all  the  powers  of  our  nature  ;  therefore, 
all  these  powers  must  be  depraved.  2)  This  po- 
sition is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact,  that  some 
unconverted  persons  are  possessed  of  amiable  dis- 
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positions ;  such  as  gentleness,  compassion,  benevo- 
lence, domestic  affections,  etc.  These  are  found  in 
irrational  animals.  To  be  holy,  they  must  How 
from  submission  to  God    and  a  regard  to  His  law. 

3.  It  is  Natural  or  Innate.         (Knapp,29i,  292.  .■  ■■ 
First,  Natural.  Taken  from  Eph.  ii.  3,  phusei 

teknaorgAs.  This  is  to  be  understood 

a.  Not  as  essential;  for  then  man  could  not  ex- 
ist without  it. 

b.  It  is  the  opposite  of  acquired ;  and  it  denotes 
that  for  which  there  is  a  foundation  in  man  him- 
self, and  which  does  not  first  come  to  him  from 
without,  through  instruction,  or  the  imitation  of 
bad  examples.  It  might  be  called  accidental. 

Secondly,  Innate.  This  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  natural. 

One  main  reason  why  it  is  called  natural  and 
innate,  is  because  it  is  found  in  man  from  his  ear- 
liest youth,  and  can  not  be  wholly  eradicated  by 
any  effort  on  our  part. 

4.  It  is  Hereditary. 

This  signifies   its  transmission   from   parent 
to  child. 

a.  Its  proof  is  derived — a)  From  reason  :  namely, 
from  its  universality ;  and  from  its  entire  same- 
ness in  all  men.  And — b)  From  the  Bible,  Rom. 
v.  12-19;  Jno.  iii.  6;  1  Cor.  xv.  48.  49. 

b.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  propagated. 
a)   It  is  propagated  physically. 

•  (1)  This  means,  that  parents  transmit  to  their 
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offspring,  according  to  the  laws  of  natural  gener- 
ation, their  own  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
pravity. 

(2)  The  proof  is — The  uniformity  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  In  the  whole  range  of  organized  be- 
ings, both  animal  and  vegitable  every  species 
propagates  its  like  :  so  man  must  conform  to  the 
same  law. 

Observation  confirms  this  universal  law  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  human  species.  It  is  found  the 
same  in  all  men. 

The  Scriptures  also  imply  it.  Jno.  iii.  6.  1  Cor. 
xv.  48,  49. 

b)  It  is  propagated  morally. 

(1)  This  means  that  it  is  entailed  on  our  off- 
spring, as  the  consequence,  and  influence  of  mor- 
al conduct. 

(2)  There  is  included 'in  it —  The  propagation 
of  depravity  through  education  and  the  imitation 
of.  bad  examples. 

Imitation  and  influence  are  laws  of  our  nature. 

Tlie  vast  influence  of  example,  good  and  bad. 

A  mistake  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  good  ex- 
amples, and  the  cultivation  of  the  imitative  pro- 
pensity. 

Its  refutation. 
Man.  even  when  enjoying  the  best  training,  etc., 
becomes  bad  more  readily  than  good.  Observe 
children.  No  one  has  passed  through  life  without 
becoming  corrupt.  The  most  powerful  intellects 
aie  no  pr  i      ig  dlist  bad  examples. 
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•  A  Query.  How  could  Christ,  who  was  born  of 
woman,  arid  had  a  human  nature,  be  tvit/tout  sin  ? 

1)  Because  of  His  miraculous  conception.  Luke, 
i.  34,  35.  Matt.  i.  16-25. 

2)  Because  He  was  not  derived  from  Adam,  but 
from  Eve.  Rom.  v.  12-19.  ICor.  xv.  21,22. 

IV.    THE  BIBLICAL  APPELLATIONS  OF  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY. 

1.  Plethora  designates  the  entire  corrupt  consti- 
tution of  man  in  a  moral  respect.     ( Kuapp,  p.  278.  j 

2  Pet.  ii.  10-19.     Eph.  iv.  22.     ITim.  vi.  5. 
The  earliest  Christian  writers  used  phthora,  to 
designate,  not  only  mortality,  but  also  depravity. 

2.  The  followino'  terms  are  also  used. 
Sarx.  (  in  the  Old  Testament,    *\U>  3  )   Gen. 

vi.  12.    Isa.  xl.  6.  =  Mat.  xxvi.  41.   jno.  iii.  6. 

Thelama,  phronama,  nous  sarkos '0 

sarkikos,  (  anthropos  )  — SOrtfa  'amartias, 
also  simply  'Amartia —  Psuchikos  an  thro- 
p  o  s,  or  nous. 

V.    THE  SEAT  OF  ITS  LOCALITY  IN  MAN. 

The  body  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  its  locality — 

1.  In  general  by  ail  the  heathen  philosophers. 

2.  In  particular 

a.  The  opinion  of  Grecian  philosophers  and  others. 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics 
considered  matter. and  the  human  body  as  con- 
sisting of  matter,  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  evil. 
With  these  writers  agreed  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
—  also  most  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  as 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Hilary,  etc. 
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b.  The  opinion  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manicheans.% 
They  held  that  evil  was  inherent  in  matter,  be- 
ing neither  derived  from  God  nor  dependent  on 
Him. 

c.  Knapps  opinion.  He  says :  "  The  body  is 
plainly  the  principal  seat  of  the  carnal  appetites 
and  desires,  and  hence  the  origin  of  this  depravity 
is  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  body!'  He  thinks 
that  "those  writers  who  make  the  soul  the  chief 
seat  and  original  source  of  corruption  very  much 
mistake." 

Again  he  says,  "  This  depravity  of  man  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  upon  his  soul,  his  understand- 
ing and  will." 

Again  he  says,  "  It  is  equally  certain,  however, 
that  this  originally  bodily  disorder  has  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  soul,  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  these  two  essential 
parts  of  man." 

He  represents  this  bodily  disorder  as    acting 
upon  the  soul  thus : 

1)  Upon  the  understanding. 

The  understanding  is  darkened  and  perverted 
in  consequence  of  this  bodily  disorder  placing  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  before  it  in  a  false  light. 

2)  Upon  the  will  and   actions. 

The  understanding  being  thus  darkened  and 
perverted,  the  will  and  actions  are  controlled  and 
directed  accordingly. 

3)  The  evil  consequences  of  this  action  on  the 
soul,     a)  Man  prefers  apparent  to  real  good 
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b)  He  suffers  himself  to  be  more  governed  by  his 

senses  than  his  reason — and,    c)  He  acts  often 

against  his  own  convictions  and  principles. 

First.   T7ie  arguments  which  Knapp  advances  for 

this  opinion. 

1.  The  universal  doctrine  of  pagan  philosophy 
on  this  subject. 

2.  The  familiar  >1  servation  of  the  actual  inor- 
dir lateness  of  the  bodily  appetites  and  their  pre- 
ponderance over  reason. 

3.  The  Scripture  phraseology  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  native  character  of  man.  (See  supra  2. 
under  iv.  p.  221.)  The  term  sarx  as  opposed  to 
pneurna. 

Secondly.   The  Refutation  of  Knapp  s  Theory,  that 
the  Body  is  the  Seat  of  our  Depravity. 
A.   The  Refutation  in   General. 

1.  Paul  ascribes  man's  alienation  from  the  life 
of  God,  to  ignorance  of  mind  as  the  result  of  a 
darkened  understanding,  and  also  to  hardness  of 
heart.  This  leads  to  the  gratification  of  sinful 
bodily  propensities.  Eph.  iv.  18, 19. 

2.  The  plan  of  removing  the  evil  aims,  first,  not 
at  any  bodily  disorder,  but  directly  at  our  igno- 
rance, and  at  the  dominion  of  Satan  over  man- 
kind. Acts  xxvi.  17,18.  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

3.  The  mode  of  the  temptation  and  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents  disprove  Knapp's  theory. 

The  understanding  and  desires  are  first  per- 
verted, not  the  bod\"  first  disordered. 
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B.     The  Refutation   of  Knapp's  Arguments  in 

Detail  by  Dr.  Woods  Junior. 
For  this  refutation,  see  Knapp,  pp.  280-283. 

VI.    THE  SCRIPTURE  PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE   OF 
HUMAN      DEPRAVITY.     * 

1.  How  the  Scripture  proof  is  to  be  made  out. 
From  the  comparison  of  many  texts,  and  from 

the  general  tenor  of  Bible-doctrines,  t 

2.  The  Scripture  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject. 
The  mode  is  generally  concrete  and  not  abstract. 

In  other  words,  the  Scriptures  generally  present 
the  subject,  by  giving  us  examples. 

3.  Prove  this,  by  adducing  the   course  pursued 
in  the  Bible. 

a.  First  the  Scriptures  narrate  our  first  parents' 
original  innocence,  their  fall,  and  its  consequen- 
ces mainly  to  themselves,  but  also  to  their  poster- 
ity. Gen.  Chapters  I— III. 

b.  They  represent  the  race  of  man  before  the 
flood,  as  being  exceedingly  sinful.  Gen.  vi.  5-7. 

c.  God  makes  the  very  same  declaration  in  re- 
gard to  man's  sinfulness,after  the  deluge.  Gen. 8:21. 

d.  In  all  subsequent  ages,  the  Bible  represents 
man  as  being  wicked. 

e.  Adduce  individual  passages.  Ps.  xiv.  1-4. 
Ps.  li.  5.  Jer.  xvii.  9.  Ecc.  vii.  20.  Jno.  iii.  5 — 7. 
Rom.  i.  21-31,    iii.  9-19,   vii.  7-24.    Eph.  ii.  1-3. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  atonement,  redemption,  regen- 
eration, repentance,   conversion,  justification,   and 

*  Knapp.  283,  284.  *f  Bogue,  p.  107. 
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sanctifcafion,  all  imply  man's  universal  depravity 
or  sinfulness. 

a.  Each  doctrine  implies  sinfulness. 

b.  No  one  can  be  saved  without  becoming  per- 
sonally interested  in.  or  without  possessing,  that 
which  each  doctrine  requires;  therefore  sinfulness 
must  be  predicated  of  all. 

5.   The  design  oftJu  sacred  writers  in  many  of  the 
examples  of  heinous  wickedness  which  they  record. 

a.  Not  to  teach  that  all  men  are  the  same  ;  or 
have  sunk  to  the  same  depths  of  vileness;  al- 
though, by  reason  of  their  inherent  depravity, 
they  might  all  sink  to  the  same  depth. 

b.  To  show  to  what  sin  leads,  and  by  what  ter- 
rible consequences  it  is  followed,  in  order  to  deter 
men  from  committing  it. 

VII.      THE    IMPUTATION    OR     PUNISHMENT    OF    NATURAL 

DEPRAVITY.* 

1.  The  opinion  of  Augustine  and  his  followers. 
They  contended  that  all  men,  even  before  they 

had  committed  any  sinful  actions,  and  barely  on 
account  of  native  depravity,  were  deserving  of 
temporal  death  and  eternal  damnation. 

2.  How  some  modern  theologians  have  endeavored 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  opinion.     lb.  287. 

They  taught  that  peccatum  originate  per  se  esse 
damnabile,  (original  sin  is,  in  itself,  deserving  of 
condemnation);  but  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  pun- 
ishment was  not  actually  inflicted. 

*  Knapp.  287,  288. 
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3.  The  groundlessness  of  this  opinion:  viz.)   that 
this  depravity,  in  itself,  involves  condemnation.  lb. 

a.  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  (rod.  that  He  should  punish,  (in  the  prop- 
er sense  of  this  term  )  an  innocent  person  for  the 
sins  of  another. 

b.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  every   man   is 
punished  for  his   own   sins.    Ezek.  xviii.  20,-1- 
Deut.  xxiv.  16. 

c.  The  texts  which  are  generally  cited  to  prove 
this  opinion,  refer  not  to  eternal  death  or  condem- 
nation, but  to  temporal  death.  Gen.  ii.  17.  Rom. 
v.   12.     1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

d.  But  even  bodily  death  is  represented,  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  only 
to  himself,  and  to  his  descendants,  only  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject.     lb.  * 
a.  The^  bias  of  man  to  evil,  and  to  do  that  which 

is  forbidden,  is  in  itself  bad.  It  disqualifies  for 
heaven — 1 )  Because  depraved  nature  would  not 
be  conformed  to  the  will  oi"(5od.  2)  Because  de- 
praved nature  could  not  enjoy  holy  society. 

b.  But  this  can  not  be  imputed  to  man,  i.  e.,  he 
could  not  be  regarded  as  punishable  on  account  of 
it,  unless  he  yields  himself  to  it,  and  indulges  it. 
Rom.  vi.   12,  16.     Jam.  i.  15. 

c.  But  all  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  been  led, 
by  this  propensity,  to  the  commission  of  actual  sin. 

d.  Therefore,  all  men  are  punishable  on  account 
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of  their  own  sins.  Eph.  ii.  3.  (See  S.  P.  Th.  145-8.) 

VIII.    THE  ORIGIN  OF  SINFUL  DESIRES  AMONG  MEN, 
AND  THEIR  PUNISHABLENESS. 

A.      Their   Origin. 
They  have  their  origin  in  our  depravity. 

B.      Their  Punishableness. 
Desires,  to  be  sinful,  must 

1.  Contemplate  forbidden  objects.         And, 

2.  They  must  be  voluntary. 

a.  The  rising  of  involuntary  desires,  even  when 
directed  toward  forbidden  objects,  are  not  sinful, 
if  we  seek  to  repel  and  suppress  them.    lb.  288. 

b.  Desires  are  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  sinful — 
1)  When  we  seek  occasions  to  awaken  them.  2) 

When  we  cherish  them.  3)  When  we  find  pleas- 
ure in  them.  4)  When  we  seek  to  justify  them.  5) 
When  we  act  in  accordance  with  them. 

c.  This  view  perfectly  accords  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible.     lb.  288. 

(1)  The  rising  desire  in  a  state  of  innocence,  was 
not  accounted  as  sin  to  our  first  parents.  Gen.  iii. 
(',.  11. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  do  not  require  us  to  eradicate 
our  desires,  but  only  to  control  them,  and  suppress 
those  which  fix  upon  forbidden  objects.  Rom.  vi. 
12  ;  Gal.  v.  24. 

G.     How  do  you  explain  the  following  texts  ? 
Rom.  vii.  7.        Ex.  xx.  18.        Mat.  v.  28. 
Jam.  i.  14, 15.  lb.   288,  289. 
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Sub-Section  IV.    The  History  of  Natural  Depravity.* 

A.    The  opinions  of  the  oldest  Christian  teachers 
among  the  Greeks,  t 

The j  do  not  seem  to  have  held  the  full  scriptu- 
ral idea  of  an  innate  depravity,  yet  they  taught  a 
universal  corruption  or  disease  diffused  through 
the  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  the  fall, 
extending,  however,  directly  only  to  the  sensuous 
nature  —  and  then,  to  this  the  will  yields. 

They  do  not  regard  this  evil  as  actual  sin;  con- 
sequently, they  do  not  teach  that  God  punishes  it. 

B.    The  opinions  of  many  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ancient  Latin   Church.  X 

They  taught  that  depravity  is  the  consequence 
of  Adam's  sin.  but  that  it  is  not,  in  itself,  to  be 
regarded  as  sin,  and  punished  accordingly. 

Tertidlian  maintained,  that  it  is  only  to  tempo- 
ral death  that  we  are  condemned  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam. 

His  traducianism  necessarily  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  inherited  and  innate  sin  as  distinguished 
from  inherited  and  innate  evil.     He   adopted  the 

maxim — "Tradux  anirnce,  tradux  peccati' the 

propagation  of  the  soul,  implies  the  propagation 
of  sin. 
C.    The  doctrine  of  Augustine  and  his  followers.  § 

1.  Augustine  taught  the  entire  depravity  of  man, 
and  his  total  inability  to  all  good. 

*  Knapp,  289-293    f  Shedd's  Hist.  Docs.,  II.  pp.  31-42.     %  lb.  43-50. 
§  lb.  50—91. 
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He  also  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  in  the  strictest  juridical  sense. 
Thus  he  maintained,  that  the  consequence  of  Ad- 
am's sin  was  not  merely  Ixydily  death,  but  eternal; 
and  that  to  this  all  men,  even  children,  who  had 
not  themselves  thought  or  done  either  s;ood  or 
evil,  were  subjected :  yet  the  unmerited  grace  of 
God  delivered  some  from  this  punishment,  (decre- 
tum  absolutum.  ) 

2.  Fulgentius  asserts  that  children  who  had 
lived  merely  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  yet  died 
without  baptism,  must  suffer  eternal  punishment 
in  hell. 

3.  Among  the  followers  of  Augustine,  some  held 
only  that  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  man  is 
excluded  from  the  full  joys  of  the  blessed  in  heav- 
en, but  not  merely  on  that  account,  cast  into  the 
pains  of  hell ;  in  short,  that  he  is  cast  into  a  mid- 
dle state  in  which  he  is  neither  damned  nor  yet 
perfectly  happy. 

D.    The  doctrine  of  Pelagius  and  his  followers. 
Pelagim  denied  both  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  the  physical  propagation  of  human  de- 
pravity.   He  admitted  only  a  moral  propagation, 
from  the  imitation  of  bad  examples. 

He  taught  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  un- 
altered, and  that  man  is  entirely  in  the  same 
state  in  which  Adam  was  created. 

Weakness,  imperfection  and  death,  were,  in  his 
view,  essential  to  man  from  the  first,  and  he  is  pun- 
ished only  for  sinful  actions.    (  Shedd,  vol.  n„  93-110. ) 
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^I^g^  The  Ecclesiastical  fate  of  these  two  conflict- 
ing doctrines  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

1)  In  the  East,  and  in  Palestine  especially,  Pela- 
gius  found  favor  at  first.  2)  Also  to  some  extent 
in  the  West,  out  of  Africa.  3 )  The  Africans  and 
the  Anti-Origenistic  party  procured  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  at  the  church 
councils.  4)  After  A.  D.  418,  the  theory  of  Au- 
gustine became  predominant  at  least  in  the  Occi- 
dental church. 

E.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  terms,  ORIGINAL 
sin,  and  natural  depravity. 

1 .  Why  was  the  term,  original,  employed  ?_ 
Because  depravity  was  propagated  physically 

from  Adam,  and  thus  communicated  in  the  way 
of.  ordinary  generation  to  all  his  descendants. 

2.  Why  was  the  term,  natural,  employed? 
Because  it  is  common  to  all  men,  and  properly 

belongs  to   human   nature  in  its  present  state, 
though  not  essential  to  it. 

3.  Why  was  the  term,  peccatum,  (sin)  employed? 
Depravity,  in  itself,  refers  to  man's  moral  state 

Or  disorder,  and  not  to  his   action. 

Again,  he  had  no  guilty  agency  in  bringing  it 
upon  himself. 

Then  tuhy  call  it  peccatum  ?  i.  e.,  sin  ? 
~  '■•■   Its  history  is  as'  follows  : 

a.  The  Greeks  employed  the  word  hamartia 
( sin )  not  only  to  designate  sinful  actions,  but  al- 
so any  fault,  or  defective  state  or  nature  of  a  thing. 
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In  the  same  manner  was  the  Latin  word, 
peccatum,  used. 

6.  Paul  conformed  to  this  usus  loquendi,  employ- 
ing the  word  hamartia,  sometimes  to  designate 
actual  sin,  and  at  other  times,  to  designate  man's 
sinful  nature,  or  depravity. 

1 st     Use  of  the  word.  1  Jno.  i.  8,  9,  and  ii.  1,  2. 
2nd    Use  of  the  word.   Rom.  vii.  7-24. 

c.  Augustine,  finding  the  word  peccatum  employ- 
ed in  the  Latin  Bible  to  designate  man's  natural 
bias  to  sin,  the  word  being  also  authorized  by 
Paul's  use  of  hamartia,  and  by  the  usus  loquendi, 
determined  to  use  the  same  on  the  subject  of 
natural  depravity. 

H^ Augustine 's  fallacious  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  his  illegitimate  inferences. 

1)  Every  thing  which  is  true  of  sinful  actions, 
must  be  true  also  of  natural  depravity,  since  Paul 
designates  both  by  the  same  word,  hamartia. 

[i\ofe.]  But  Paul  applies  the  word,  God,  to  Fath- 
er. Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Is,  therefore,  the  same 
true  of  each  ? 

The  Scriptures  apply  the  word,  heaven,  to  our 
atmosphere,  the  starry  regions,  and  the  abode  of 
the  blessed.  Is,  therefore,  the  same  true  of  each  ? 

2)  But  actual  sin  is  punishable,  or  brings  us  in- 
to a  state  of  condemnation  before  God. 

3)  Therefore  natural  depravity  is  punishable, 
or  condemns  us  before  God. 

4.  The  objection  to  the  German  term,  erbsunde. 
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Sub-Section  V.  Miscellaneous  Topics    (Knapp,  295-297.) 

1.  Why  is  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  so  un- 
palatable to  the  unrenewed  man  ? 

a.  Because  it  reveals  to  him  his  true  condition: 
viz.,  his  sinfulness,  his  helplessness,  his  danger, 
and  his  dependence  on  God. 

b.  Because  this  knowledge  must  impress  him 
with  a  very  humiliating  view  of  his  own  condition. 

c.  Because  he  is  unwilling  to  make  use  of  the 
means  necessary  for  his  recovery  from  this  condi- 
tion. 

2.  On  what  pretext  is  the  omission  of  this  doctrine 
in  Christian  instruction  sometimes  justified  ? 

a.  It  inspires  men  with  an  aversion  to  God. 

b.  It  makes  them  irresolute  and  spiritless  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue. 

c.  It  prevents  all  improvement,  because  it  leads 
to  an  unworthy  appreciation  of  one's  self,  and 
even  to  despair. 

3.  What  reasons  may  be  assigned,  tohy  some  min- 
isters forbear  to  preach  this  doctrine  ? 

a.  Because  it  is  displeasing  to  many  of  their 
hearers,  whose  favor  they  wish  to  conciliate. 

b.  Because  many  men — even  preachers — never 
think  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  follow  the 
examples  of  eminent  and  lauded  preachers  of 
their  own  times. 

c.  Because  many  preachers  are  themselves  un- 
renewed men. 

4.  What  must  be  the  reasult  of  descanting  freely, 
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in  our  religious  instructions,  on  the  work,  the  no- 
bleness, and  the  dignity  OF  MAN,  and  excluding 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  ? 

a.  It  nourishes  pride  and  self-righteousness. 

b.  It  prevents  the  acquisition  of  self-knowledge. 

c.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  all  genuine  reforma- 
tion, because  it  causes  men  to  imagine  that  they 
can  perfect  themselves,  and  that  they  do  not 
need  a  radical  change. 

d.  It  hides  from  men  their  real  danger,  and, 
therefore,  encourages  them  in  their  carnal  security. 

5.  What  are  the  reasons  which  should  induce  min- 
isters faithfully  to  exhibit  this  doctrine  ? 

a.  The  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  inspi- 
red apostles. 

b.  Men  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  Times  do  not 
change  men  in  this  respect.  They  always  need 
to  hear  the  same  truth  on  this  subject. 

c.  It  is  the  only  direct  road  to  self-knowledge, 
to  self-condemnation,  to  Christ,  to  salvation. 

6.  Ta  what  manner  must  this  doctrine  be  presented? 
a.  Not  merely  in  the  abstract,     b.  It  must  be 

applied  to  our  hearers :  (1.)  Appeal  to  their  own 
experience.  (2.)  Confirm  their  experience  by  the 
Scriptures.  (3.) Present  the  grounds  of  encourage- 
ment. (4.)  The  preacher  must  manifest  the  good 
results  of  this  doctrine  in  his  own  heart  and  life. 

7.  What  particular  phases  of  this  doctrine  should 
be  introduced  into  our  instructions  ?  and  what 
excluded,  from   than  ? 
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a.  Confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  Bible;  viz.,  (1)  The  evidence  of  human  de- 
pravity; (2)  its  nature;  (3)  its  origin;  (4)  its 
tendency;     (5)  its  remedy. 

b.  Exclude  all  learned  discussions  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians. 

8.  Are  the  fall  of  owr  first  parents  and  natural  de- 
pravity  the  result  of  an  absolute  or  a  conditional 

decree  ? 


SECTION  III. 
ACTUAL  SIN;  OR,  THE  PARTICULAR  SIN- 
FUL ACTIONS  OF  MEN 

Sub-Section  I.    General  Remarks.         ( Knapp,  297-299. ) 

A.  How  the  term,  actual  sin,  is  to  be  understood. 

1.  It  is   used   in   opposition  to   Original   Sin,  or 
Natural  Depravity. 

2.  It  designates  our  particular  sinful  actions.    . 

3.  It  includes  both  external  and  internal  actions. 

B.  What  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for 

Original  Sin  ? 
Hereditary  evil,  or  hereditary  depravity. 
H^-Hr5'  The  objection  to  the  term,  evil. 

C.  What  are  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to 

constitute  any  action,  sinful  ? 
1.   The  action  itself  must  be  a  violation  of  the 
divine  law. 

The  difficulties  here  are  : 
a.  Pronouncing  too  hard  a  sentence  on  one's  self. 
The  over-anxious   and  scrupulous  man   may   do 
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this,  by  regarding  certain  actions  as  sinful,  which 
are  not  forbidden,  and  others  as  duties,  which  are 
not  commanded. 

b.  Pronouncing  too  light  and  partial  a  sentence 
on  our  actions.  In  taking  advantage  in  buying, 
selling,  trading;  in  withholding  payments;  in  re- 
gard to  evil  speaking,  etc.,  etc. 

e.  Being  careless  and  indifferent  to  our  actions, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  divine  law. 

d.  Fogetting  that  laws  are  not  all  universally 
obligatory. 

2.  The  man  who  violates  the  law,  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  law.  This  implies : 

a.  That  the  law  was  actually  given  to  man. 

b.  That  the  man  who  violates  it,  is  or  might  be 
cognizant  of  the  law  for  his  benefit. 

c.  That  he  understands,  or  might  understand 
the  sense  of  the  law. 

d.  That  he  has  the  power  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

3.  He  must  have  the  use  of  his  free-will. 

This  implies  that,    possessing  the    requisite 
knowledge,  we  have  : 

a.  The  power  of  determining  our  own  conduct 
—  which  implies:  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end, 
and  the  selection  of  the  means  and  executive  acts 
necessary  to  secure  that  end.  And — 

b.  That  our  power  to  act  be  not  hindered  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances :  i.  e.,  we  must  be  free  from 
co-action,  which  includes  constraint  and  restraint. 
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4.  He  must  have  the  feelings  of  moral  obligation. 

a.  A  feeling,  impelling  us  to  do  the  right,  and 
avoid  the  wrong. 

b.  A  feeling,  approving  when  we  have  done 
right,  and  condemning  when  we  have  done  wrong. 

^pggf33  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tions of  infants,  idiots,  dreamers,  and  of  insane  and 
delerious  persons,  which  are,  in  themselves  consider- 
ed, violations  of  the  law?  (lb.  298.) 

^Jsj^r5  How  is  it,  when  an  individual  intends  to 
do  an  evil  deed,  or  a  good  act,  and  is  prevented  by 
external  circumstances  ? 

D.  Do  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  believe  that  there 
are  degrees  of  criminality  in  our  sinful  actions  ? 

They  do :   Mat.  v.  22,  and  1  Tim.  i.  15. 

E.  What  are  the  elements  which  constitute  degrees 

of  criminality  in  our  sinful  actions? 
These  are  the  degrees  of  obligation  which  rest 
oh  us  to  fulfil  certain'  duties. — These  degrees  of 
obligation  are  found  :  in  the  powers  of  the  acting 
asrent,  and  in  his  motives  to  action  ;  for  both  these 
may  be  different  in  degree. 

1.  The  powers  of  the  acting  agent  are  —  1)  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  ;  2)  Physical  powers  ;' 
3)  Pecuniary  ability ;  And  4)  Social  and  moral 
relations. 

2.  The  motives  to  action  may  be  calculated  to  in- 
duce us  to  do  the  right,  or  to  lead  us  into  the  com- 
mission of  sin  or  to  deter  us  from  committing  it. 

These  motives  are  found: 
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a.  In  the  knowledge  and  mode  of  thinking  of 
the  person  committing  the  sin. 

b.  In  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

c.  In  the  person  or  thing  against  which  the  sin 
is  committed.  Against  a  wife,  husband,  parent, 
government,  church. 

d.  In  the  consequences  of  the  sinful  action. 
$5^*' /Scripture  texts  confirmatory  of  these  views 

concerning  the  elements  ivhich  constitute  degrees  of 
criminality.  Mat.  xi.  20-24.  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 
2  Pet.  ii.  20,21.     Jno.  xix.  11. 

F.  Why  can   God  alone  judge  correctly  con- 

cerning the  degree  of  our  sins  ? 

G.  What  is  the  Scripture  direction  in  reference 

to  judging  ourselves  and  others  ? 

Mat.  vii.  1-5,  and  Luke  xiii.  2-5.     (Ib.299.) 
H.      On  what  do  theologians  base  the  assertion 
that  the  guilt  of  our  sins,  is  infinite  ?  * 

It  is  maintained,  that  sin  is  committed  against  a 
Being  of  infinite  excellence,  in  violation  of  infi- 
nite obligations,  and  that  it  results' in  the  perpetu- 
ation of  innumerable,  inconceivable,  and  endless 
miseries;  and,  therefore,  that  sin  must  be  an  infi- 
nite evil. 

It  is  supposed,  that  in  this  way,  the  infmiteness 
of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  future  punishment  in  hell,  can  be  more 
easily  accounted  for. 

*  Ene.  Kel.  Kl<?.,  Art.  "Infinite." 
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Sub-Section  EI.  Divisions  of  Sin.     (  Knapp,  299-303.) 
I.    DIVISIONS   OF    SIN    IN  RKSPECT    TO   THE    LAW. 

A.  Si?is  of  Commission.  These  are  the  violation 
of  prohibitory  commands. 

B.  Sins  of  Omission.  These  are  the  neglect 
or  refusal  to  obey  imperative  or  mandatory  com- 
mands. Jam.  iv.  17.   Lu.  xii.  47.  Mat.  vii.  19.* 

1.  Why  are  sins  of  omission  often  regarded  as 
less  guilty  than  sins  of  commission? 

Because  the  former  are  not  so  externally  visi- 
ble. The  same  may  be  said  of  their  consequences. 

2.  How  do  you  show  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  ? 

a.  Neglecting  to  use  and  improve  the  faculties 
and  oppertunities  given  us,  is  often  as  injurious 
and  sometimes  more  so,  than  the  abuse  of  them 
in  sins  of  commission. 

b.  Neglecting  to  improve  our  faculties  and  op- 
pertunities, generally  results  in  their  abuse  and 
perversion. 

c.  The  Bible  proves  this  opinion  erroneous, 
Mat.  xxv.  41-46. 

II.    DIVISIONS  OF  SIN  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
WHO  COMMITS  IT. 

A.  In  respect  to  his  Knowledge. 

1.  Sins  of  Knowledge. 

When  one  possesses  the  law,  understands  it, 
and  yet  knowingly  violates  or  disregards  it. 

2.  Sins  of  Ignorance. 

When  an  individual  enjoys  all  the  means  requi- 

*  See.Schni.  Pop.  Tlieol.,  p.  149,  d)  and  p.  150,  e),  5th.  ed.,  1846. 
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site  for  knowing  the  law,  and  yet   neglects  these 
means,  and  remains  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  thus 
violates  it. 
3.  Sins  of  Error. 

a.  When  one  erroneously  supposes  that  a  law 
exists,  when  there  is  none  :  i.  e.,  a  law  requiring 
him  to  do  something  wrong :  e.  g.,  To  persecute 
the  heretics,  etc. 

b.  When  one  misunderstands  the  law. 

c.  When,  through  error,  one  fails  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  particular  cases. 

d.  When  one  judges  erroneously  respecting  the 
obligations  under  which  he  is  laid  by  the  law. 

First.     Do  the  Scriptures  make  any  allowance  for 
sins  of  ignorance  and  error  ? 
They  do.  Lu.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  iii.  17.  ITim.  i.  13. 

Secondly.    Under  what  circumstances,  do  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  us  to  regard,  as  guiltless,  violations 
of  law,  ignoranily  committed?     - 
When  an  individual  has  no  oppertunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  divine  law.  Jno.  xv. 
22-24. 

Thirdly.  Who  alone  ca7i  determine  infallibly,  to 
what  extent,  our  ignorance  of  the  divine  law  is 
attended  with  criminality  ? 

B.    In  respect  to  his  Will. 
1.  Involuntary  Sins. 

When  one  transgresses  the  law  of  God,  without 
having  formed  a  deliberate  purpose  of  doing  so. 
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Thus,  we  have  : 

a.  Sins  of  precipitcmcy.  The  elements  here  are, 
(1.)  The  feeling  which  has  carried  us  away,  must 
be  very  strong.  (2.)  We  must  not  have  sought  the 
oppertunity  to  sin.  (3.)  The  time  between  the  res- 
olution and  the  action,  must  be  very  short.  (4)  The 
sin  must  be  followed  by  deep  repentance,  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  avoid  the  same  in  future. 
tffiilr3*  Why  should  such  si?is  not  be  lightly  regarded? 

(1.)  Because  they  often  plunge  us  into  great  ca- 
lamity. (2.)  Because,  if  often  repeated,  they  cease 
to  be  sins  of  precipitancy. 

y^g^How  do  you  explain  Gal.  vi.  1  ?         

We  have,  also : 

b.  Sins  of  infirmity  or  weakness.  The  elements 
here  are,  (1.)  A  knowledge  that  our  act  is  contra- 
ry to  the  law.  (2.)  An  honest  purpose  of  doing 
right  and  avoiding  sin.  (3.)  Proper  watchful- 
ness, and  resistance  of  evil  desires.  (4.)  Some 
weakness — physical,  intellectual,  or  moral-which 
prevents  us  from  fulfilling  our  duties  and  good  in- 
tentions. (5.)  Deep  repentance  after  the  sin  has 
been  committed. 

B@°"  Can  the  unrenewed  commit  sins  of  precipitan- 
cy and  infirmity  ? 

8§r  Do  fallible  men  and  the  Omniscient  God  judge 
alike  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  actions? 

2.    Voluntary  Sins. 
These  are  committed  with  a  determination  of 
breaking  the  law  of  God.    They  are  deliberate, 
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voluntary  transgressions  of  the  divine  law. 

a.  The  highest  degree  of  sin  here  is,  when  one 
sins  from  mere  wickedness,  and  for  the  sake  of 
sin  itself. 

b.  Sins  are  voluntary  when  we  are  influenced 
to  commit  them  bv  the  commands,  threats,  solici- 
tations,  or  the  contempt  of  men,  or  by  persecu- 
tion, or   temptation. 

c.  Acts,  which  are  not  in  themselves  wrong,  but 
which  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  yet  commit  them,  become  voluntary 
sins  to  us. 

d.  Acts  performed  from  mere  habit,  without 
design  or  premeditation. 

C.    In  respect  to  the  manner  of  committing  it. 

1.  Internal  Sins.  These  are  committed  by  the 
soul  in  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the  will, 
Mat,  ix.  4.    2  Cor.  vii.  1. 

2.  External  Sins.  Sins  which  originate  in  the 
soul,  but  which  are  committed  with  the  body  and 
its  members.  Mat.  v.  22.  J  a,  iii.  2.  Rom.  iii.  10-18. 

ffEgtr5  Why  do  so  mini/  consider  internal  sivis  less 
heinous  and.  deserving  of  punishment  than  external 
sins  ? 

Because  internal  sins  are  concealed  from  the 
view  of  men,  and  can  not  be  punished  by  them. 
^g^r^Hoiv  do  yon  prove  this  to  be  a  mistake? 
a.  Because  the  heart  is  the  treasury  where  good 
and  evil  actions  lie  concealed,  Mat.  xii.  34,  35. 
h.   Because  mere  acts  of  the  body,  without  the 
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consent  of  the  soul,  can  not  be  criminal.  Mat.  xv. 
11-20,  coll.  Mark  vii.  14-23. 

IfBllr5*  Why  can  God  alone  determine  the  heinous- 
ness  of  our  internal  sins  ? 

Because  He  alone  is  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

III.    DIVISIONS  OP  SIN  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  PERSONS 
AGAINST  WHOM  IT  IS  COMMITTED. 

1.   Sins  against  God.       2.    Against  our  fellow- 
men.       3.  Against  ourselves. 

This  division  is  recognized  in   the  decalogue. 
It  is  discussed  in  Moral  Theology. 

IV.    DIVISIONS  OP  SIN  IN  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  DEGREE 
OF  GUILT  AND  PUNISHMENT.* 

1.   Mortal  Sins;  or,  Sins  unto  death. 
These  are  sins  which  are  said  to  draw  after  them 
death,  or  divine  punishments.      They  are  said  to 
be  unpardonable. 

2.    Venial  Sins;  or,  Sins  not  unto  death. 
These  are  said  to  be  pardonable  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  Rom.  viii.  1.   Uno. 
i.  9,  and  ii.  1.  Ps.  ciii.  8-18. 

a.  This  division  originated  with  the  schoolmen. 

b.  It  was  also  introduced  into  the  Romish  church. 

c.  The  main  distinction  in  the  Romish  church 
between  these  two  kinds  of  sins. 

(1.)  Mortal  sin  destroys  sanctifying  grace,  and 
shuts  out  from  absolution  and  communion. 

(2.)  Venial  sin  does  not  wholly  destroy,  but  on- 
ly   weakens    sanctifying     grace ;    and   therefore 

*  Enc.  Eel.  Klg.,  p.  1142. 
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does  not  exclude  from  absolution   and  commun- 
ion when  there  is  evidence  of  repentance. 
d.  This  division  is  unscriptural ;   for  all  sins  are 
pardonable  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith. 

H^^'How  do  you  understand  the  phrase,  "to  cry 
TO  heaven,"  as  used  in  the  Bible  with  reference  to 
particular  sins  ? 

See  ^j  It  is  a  personification,  and  is  used 
Gen.  iv.  10  to  denote  great  and  aggravated  often - 
"  xviii.  20  ces,  which  have  terrible  consequen- 
Ex.  iii.  7.  Ices,  but  which  are  not  punished  in 
Jam.  v.  4.  '  this  world,  either  because  they  re- 
main undiscovered,  or  because,  on 
account  of  great  public  corruption, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  sins. 
Respecting  such  sins,  the  Hebrews  say,  uthey 
cry  to  God"  or  they  call  to  God  for  revenge :  i.  e., 
they  are  punished  by  God  with  peculiar  severi- 
ty, although  overlooked  by  men. 

Sub-Section   III.    Participation  in  the  Sins  of  Others.  * 

1 .  What  is  a  sin  of  participation  ? 

When,  in  any  way,  one  becomes  a  partaker  of 
the  sin  of  another. 

2.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  such  sins  can  be 
committed?  ITim.v.  22.  2Jno.  9—11. 

3.  How  do  toe  become  partakers  of  the  sins  of  oth- 
ers? Luth.  Smaller  Cat.,  Quest.  53. 

4.  What  is  the  Scripture  idea  of  scandals  or  ojfences? 
Any  thing  by  which  one  is  made  to  fall.  Thus 

*  Knapp.   304,  305. 
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every  deliberate  and  designed  solicitation  of  an- 
other to  evil ;  and,  also,  every  thing  by  which  one 
gives  to  another,  though  not  designed,  an  occasion 
to  sin.   It  may  be  but  a  bad  example. 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  scandals  given  ? 
They  are  injurious  actions  which  we  ought  to 

have  omitted,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  actions 
themselves,  or  from  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  scandals  received? 
They  are  such  actions  as  may  prove  temptations 

to  some  one.  These  actions  are  of  two  kinds — ei- 
ther in  themselves  good  and  according  to  duty;  or, 
at  least  indifferent  in  their  moral  character. 

7.  Whit  kind  of  scaridal  is  referred  to  in  Mat, 
xviii.  6  ?  Also,  in  Mat.  xi.  6,  and  xiii.  57  ?  And, 
again,  in  Rom.  xiv.  13-23,  and   1  Cor.  viii.  1-13? 

Give  the  meaning  of  these  texts. 

Sub-Section  IV. 
The  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

1.  What  are  the  objections  against  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  •'  the  Sin  agajnst  the  Holy  Ghost."  as  it 
has  been  introduced  into  theology?  [lb.  305.] 

It  is  unscriptural  and  indefinite  ;  for  there  are 
many  other  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
are  not  blasphemies.    Acts  vii.  51.   lThess.  iv.  8. 

'l.What  is  the  sin  intended  in  this  discussion?  and 
ii'hich  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  scriptural  designation  ? 

*  Hero  deliver  ray  Lecture,  No.  IV.,  "Introductory  to  the  Blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost."     See  also,   Knapp,  305-308. 
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The  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost :  viz., 
BlasphAinia,  or  logos  eis  pneuma  4agion. 

3.  The  proof  texts  relating  to  this  subject,  are,  Mat. 
xii.  31,32.    Mark  iii.  28-30.    Lukexii.  10.* 

4.  Do  the  following  texts  refer  to  this  subject?  Heb. 
vi.  4-6.  x.  29.  Jno.  xv.  22-24.  Some  affirm— 
Others  deny. 

5.  How  do  you  explain  them  :  t 

A.      HISTORICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  explanations  among  the  ancients. 

They  were  very  diverse,  and  often  very  indefi- 
nite and  unsettled. 

2.  The  earlier  and  later  opinions  of  Origen. 

a.  Athanasius  represents  him  as  saying",  "that 
all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  are  sins 
against  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

b.  In  his  writing's  now  extant,  Origen  places  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  which  He 
performed  miracles  ;  ("works  of  the  Holy  Ghost.") 

3.  The  Tivo  general  explanations  which  have 
prevailed  since  the  fourth  century. 

a.  The  explanation  of  Chrysostom,  and  to  which 
Hieronymus  assents. 

He  commits  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
asserts  that  the    miracles  performed   by   'Christ 


*  For  an  explanation  of  these  texts  by  Lewis  Mayer,  D.  D,,  see  his 
pamphlet  published,  Phila.,  186$,  entitled  :  "  The  Sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Explained  Agreeably  To  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  pp.  27-33. 

f  See  Dr.  Mayer's  Pamphlet,  pp.  3—6,  33,  34,  37,  38,  42—44. 
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through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  done  by. 
the  agency  of  an  evil  spirit. 

Refutation.   See  Dr.  Mayer's  Essay,  pp.  1-25. 

b.  The  explanation  of  Augustine. 

He  places  the  principal  characteristic  of  this 
sin,  in  the  obstinate  impenitence  of  the  sinner  till 
the  close  of  his  life. 

From  this  circumstance,  he  explains  it  as  un- 
pardonable. 

He  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself  in  re- 
gard to  what  should  be  called  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Refutation.  This  can  not  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  sin.  * 

4.  What  was  the  most  common  description  of  this 
sin  among  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  16  th,  17  th, 
and  part  of  the  18  th  centuries? 

uHe  commits  it  who  recognizes  the  Christian 
doctrine  as  divine,  and  inwardly  approves  it,  and 
yet  denies  it  against  his  own  convictions,  opposes 
and  blasphemes  it,  and  perseveres  in  this  deliber- 
ate contempt  of  all  the  means  of  grace,  through 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  his  heart,  even 
till  the  close  of  life." 

This  view  includes  illumination,  inward  appro- 
bation, perverse  opposition,  and  persevering  im- 
penitence. 

5.  What  are  tJie  difficulties  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  view  ? 

a.  In  the  texts  referring  to  this  subject,  it  is 

*   See  my  Introductory  Lecture,  No.  IV. 
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said  that  the  ordinary   oppi  ratrens  of  the  Spirit 
are  not  intended,  but  the  extraordinary: 

b.  That  every  sin,  persevered  in  until  death,  is 
followed  by  condemnation;  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, this  can  not  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  impossibility  of  faith  and  repentance  might, 
however,  be  such  a  characteristic. 

6.  What  theologians  prefer  the  opinions  of  Chrys- 
ostom  and  Hieronymus  ? 

a.  Most  of  the  Arminian  theologians. 

b.  Also  Stackhouse,  Tillotson,  and  other  Eng- 
lish divines. 

c.  Most  of  the  German  Lutheran  theologians  of 
the  18th  century,  after  Pfaff,  Schubert.  Baumgar- 
ten,  and  others  had  assented  to  this  view. 

B.      SCRIPTURAL   REPRESENTATIONS.'* 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Jesus  make  the 
declaration  of  the  unpardonableness  of  the  Blasphe- 
my against  the  Holy  Ghost?         Mark  iii.  1 — 30. 

a.  Jesus  had  wrought  many  miracles  to  confirm 
and  establish  His    Divine   mission. 

/>.  Thes  miracles  had  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  many  of  the  common  people. 

c.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  knew  by  whose 
power  these  miracles  were  performed. 

d.  They  represented  Jesus  as  being  a  magician, 
and  as  standing  in  alliance  with,  and  performing 
His  miracles  by,  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  they 

*  Knapp,  pp.  306—308. 
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did  this  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Jesus  suspect- 
ed in  the  view  of  the  people,  as  a  vile  impostor. 

e.  This  wicked  calumny  Jesus  declares  to  be 
the  unpardonable  blasphemy 

In  regard  to  "c,"  above,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  "knew  by 
whose  power  these  miracles  were  performed."  See 
ICor.  ii.  7,  8;  and  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

They  might  have  known  it,  had  they  made  a 
good  use  of  their  privileges. 

Again,  in  regard  to  "d"  and  ue."  above,  it  is  not 
certain  that  Jesus  intended  to  assert,  in  Mark  hi. 
28-30,  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  com- 
mitted "the  unpardonable  blasphemy" — the  30th 
verse  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing lest  they  might  commit  it. 

2.  How  do  you  understand  the  word,  BlasjiJiAmia  ? 
It  is  any  slander  or  calumny  which  aims  to  dis- 
grace or  dishonor  any  one,  whether  it  be  God  or 
created  beings,  angels  or  men.      2  Pet.  ii.  10,  11. 
Mark  vii.  22,  and  hi.  28,  29. 

3..  What  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase,"  Son  of  Man," 
as  applied  to  the  Messiah  ? 

a.  It  refers  to  His  whole  character  as  Messiah  : 
viz.,  as  God-Man,  (  Theanthropos.) 

b.  It  is,  however,  borrowed  from  His  inferior 
nature,  and  relates  chiefly  to  His  humanity. 

Ifgjjgr5'  To  speak  a  word  against  Jesus,  or  to  blas- 
pheme a^iiust  II  a,  ;i  is  reference  to  Him  as  Mes- 
siah. 
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4.  How  is  the  term,  "  Holy  Ghost,"  used  in  this 
declaration  of  the  Savior,  Mark  iii.  22-30  ? 

a.  Not  to  designate  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  God. 

h.  To  designate  the  operations  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  were  so  plainly  ex- 
hibited in  Christ. 

o.  Did  the  Savior  intend  to  teach  that  a  sin  against 
one  divine  person  is  greater  titan  against  another  ? 
Or,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  superior  to  Himself 
and  the  Father? 

6.  Wliy  is  the  sin,  as  described  by  the  Savior,  call- 
ed the  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Because  it  is  committed  against  those  Divine 
operations  which  are  especially  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  His  oeconomic  work. 

7.  What,  then,  constituted  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  com  mitted  by  the  Pharisees? 

a.  The  obstinate  denial  of  the  miracles  which 
Jesus  performed  in  proof  of  His  Divine  mission, 
and  which  they  knew  in  their  hearts  were  per- 
formed by  Divine  agency. 

b.  Their  representing  those  miracles  as  an  im- 
posture and  the  effect  of  an  evil  spirit  with  whom 
Jesus  stood  in  alliance. 

c.  Their  doing  all  this,  in  order  to  render  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  suspicious,  and  Himself,  an 
impostor. 

8.  "Can  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  be  still 
committed  at  the  present  time.  ?  ( Knapp,  307,  (l).  ) 
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a.  The  followers  of  Augustine  generally  affirm 
that  it  can. 

b.  The  followers  of  Chrysostom  and  Hierony- 
mus  divide  thus  : 

(1)  Some  affirm  that  he  commits  this  sin,  who 
denies  the  miracles  of  Christ,  casts  contempt  up- 
on them,  or  gives  them  out  as  deception,  impos- 
ture, or  magic. 

(2)  Some  deny,  and  say  that  none  except  eye- 
witnesses of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  could  commit 
this  sin ;  because  no  others  had  equal  advantages 
for  attaining  to  a  full  and  undoubting  conviction 
of  their  certainty. 

^fS^lr^  The  case  in  which  this  sin  of  the  Phar- 
isees may  still  be  committed?  See  Knapp,  p.  307. 
Also,  Dr.  Mayer's  Essay,  p.  25. 

9.  Why  does  Christ  affirm  that  this  sin  cannot  be 
forgiven?  and  what  does  He  mean  by  this  declaration? 
a.  The  followers  of  Augustine  maintain  a  real 
impossibility ;  and  assign  as  the  cause,  the  nature 
of  the  sin  itself,  as  being  continued  to  the  end  of 
life. 
b.  The  followers  of  Chrysostom  again  differ  thus: 
(1)  Some  understand  a  real  impossibility,  but  do 
not  enter  upon  the  question,  why  it  is  impossible  ? 
We    might  suppose   an    impossibility  on    five 
grounds  :  1)  If  the  mercy  of  God  is  exhausted ;  2) 
If  the  atonement  is  exhausted  ;  3)  If  repentance  is 
unavailing;  4)  If  faith  and  repentance  are  impos- 
sible; and,  5)  If  this  sin  is  persevered  in  to  the  end 
of  life,  though  repentance  were  possible. 
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(2)  Others  maintain  that  the  language  of  the  Sa- 
vior only  means,  that  it  is  forgiven  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. ... 

(a)  Christ  speaks  hyperbolically. 

(b)  It  could  not  be  forgiven  unless  being  repen- 
ted of;  and  repentance  in  such  cases  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. 

10.  Hoic  does  Kna/pp  explain  tins?  i.  e.,  the  wn- 
pardonableness  of  this  sin  ?  (  Knapp,  pp.  307,  308.) 

a.  The  meaning  can  not  be,  that  God  can  not 
forgive  such  sins ;  for,  if  it  can  be  repented  of,  it 
certainly  can  be  forgiven. 

b.  It  is  unwarrantable  in  us,  to  give  these  terms, 
as  used  by  Christ,  an  universal  sense,  and  apply 
them  to  every  similar  case. 

c.  The  case  properly  stand*  thus*: 

(1)A11  experience  shows  that  a  man  who  has  ar- 
rived at  such  a  point  of  wickedness,  seldom  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  to  repentance.  See 
Hel).  vi.  4-6." 

( 2 )  Christ,  who  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men,  was 
most  fully  convinced  that  those  whom  He  address- 
ed would  never  repent  of  that  deliberate  blasphe- 
my, but  would  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  See 
John  ii.  25,  and  xvi.  30. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Olshausen's  ex- 
planation of  Mat.  xii.  31,  32,  taken  from  his  Com- 
mentary, translated  by  Kendrick. 

Olshausen,  in  his  discussion  of  this  subject,  di- 
vides sins  against  God,  into  three  gradations;  and 
in  the  highest  grade  he    finds    the    blasphemy 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

These  three  grades  of  sin,  are  sins  against  the 
three  persons  of  the  God-head. 

The  sins  against  the  Father,  are  committed 
against  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God;  those 
against  the  Son,  against  His  love  and  mercy ;  and 
those  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  against  His  holi- 
ness and  perfections. 

Sin,  in  either  of  these  cases,  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  manifestations  of 
the  Deity,  against  which  the  sin  is  committed;  and 
also,  a  depravity  prevailing  over  the  light  of  this 
knowledge. 

For  the  first  two  degrees  of  sin,  Olshausen  holds 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness  on  the  supposition 
of  repentance  and  faith  ;  for  the  last,  however,  he 
holds  that  forgiveness  is  excluded. 

He  holds  that  this  sin  is  not  confined  to  time 
and  place. 

No  one  concerned  about  his  salvation,  has 
committed  this  sin.  * 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  STATE  INTO  WHICH  MEN  ABE  BR  O  UGHT 

BY  THE  COMMISSION  OF  SINi 

i 

A.    The  Classification  of  Men  in  respect  to  their 
Conduct  and  Disposition. 

1.  The  upright  or  virtuous.       These  we  also 
call  moral. 

2.  The  pious  or  religious.     These  we  call  the 

*  Here  read  my   Lecture,   No.  V.,  on    "  The  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost1'         f  Knapp,  pp.  308—311. 
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righteous,  holy,  devout,  the  servants  of  God,  the 
children  of  God,  etc. 

3.  Sinners,  or  the  servants  or  slaves  of  sin. 
Here  we  have  three  classes :  Hypocrites ;  the  un- 
godly :  and  the  vicious  or  wicked. 

B.     The  State  of  Sinnebs  in  respect  to  the  Conse- 
quences which  Sin  Involves. 

1.  A   state  of  servitude  or  slavery. 

(a)  Describe  it.    (b)  Scripture  passages  to  be  ex- 
plained. Jno.  viii.  34.  Rom.  vi.  20.  Rom.  vii. 

2.  A  state  of  security. 

(a)  Describe  it.    (b)  Explain    Mat.  xxiv.  38,  and 
Eph.  v.  14. 

Quest.  1.  Which  of  these  two  classes  is  the  more 
difficult  to  reform  ? 

Quest.  2.    Can  you  describe  the  state  of  spiritual 
liberty  or  security,  which  theologians  often  con- 
trast with  the  state  of  sinful  security  ? 
See  Jno.  viii.  36.  Rom.  v.  1,  and  vi.  18. 

Quest.  3.  How  do  you  understand  the  terms,  hap- 
py  and  unhappy,  and  fortunate  and  unfor- 
tunate ?  (  Knapp,  p.  309.) 

3.  A  state  of  obduracy. 

(a)  Describe  it.      (b)  Explain  Heb.  vi.  1-6.    Isa. 
vi.  10.  Jno.  xii.40.   Acts  xxviii.  26.  27  2Cor.  iii. 
13-16, andiv.  4.  Ex.  vn.  13,  14.  Eph.  iv.  17-19. 
(c)  How  is  it   induced  ? 
(.1)  By  frequent  repetition  of  sinful  actions,  and 
by  thus  forming  a  habit  of  sinning. 

(2)  By    neglecting  and    despising  the   induce- 
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ments  to  virtue  and  religion  :  i.  e.,  the  means  of 
grace  which  we  enjoy. 

(d)  The  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  Bible  to 
designate  this  state. 

These  are :  Heavy,  hard,  fat,  a  deep  sleep,  and 
hardness,  slumber,  callousness. 

1.  How  did  the  severe  particularists  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Jansenists,  and  also  many  of 
the  stricter  Thomists  of  the  Romish  Church,  ex- 
plain the  following  scripture  texts,  in  which  God 
seems  to  be  made  the  author  of  man's  obduracy, 
and  of  sin  in  general  and  its  consequences  ? 

Ex.  iv.  21,  and  xiv.  17.- 1-  Isa.  lxiii.  17.  Deut. 
ii.  30!  Josh.  xi.  20.  Ezek.  xx.  24-26.  Jno.  xii.  40. 

They  maintained,  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  these  effects;  that  from  some  men  He  withholds 
a  certain  supernatural,  or  irresistible  grace,  with- 
out which  they  can  not  become  holy  or  happy ; 
and  that  He  does  this  by  His  unconditional  de- 
cree.    The  reason  of  this  is  inscrutable  to  us. 

2.  Whence  resulted  this  interpretation  ? 

From  ignorance  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
sacred  writers. 

3.  The  sense  of  these  passages  ascertained  from 
the  usus  loquendi.  *  (  Knapp,  p.  310.) 

4.  The  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  and 
irresistible  grace. 

It  originates  from  misunderstanding"  the  texts 
which  ascribe  to   God  the  good  actions  of  men. 

*  See  also,  Home's  Introd.,  Vol.  I,  p.  409.  Kirk's  Cloud  Dispelled, 
•  Lects.  X,  XI.     Gleig's  Hist.  Bible,  Vol.  I,  p.  187.     1  Sam.  vi.  6. 
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These   texts  must  be   understood   in   the   same 
way  as  the  preceding  class. 

5.  How  do  yeu  explain  Rom.  chap,  ix,  especial- 
ly verse  18?*  (  Knapp,  p.  310.) 

SECTION '  V. 
THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN  t  " ' 

A.    General  Topics. 

1.  A  definition  of  punishment. 

It  is  an  evil  which  a  superior  imposes  upon 
those  placed  under  him,  on  account  of  some  tres- 
pass, ( in  theology,  sin)  and  this,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  thus, 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  and  this 
evil  is  either  the  withdrawment  of  some  favor,  or 
the  infliction  of  some  suffering. 

2.   The  authority  to  pmiish. 

It  resides  in  the  supreme  magistrate  or  law- 
giver— therefore,  ultimately,  in  God. 

3.  The  persons  deserving  of  punishment. 
They  are  such  as  have  the  power  of  free  will, 

feelings  of  moral  obligation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  who  have  violated  it.    (See  supra,  pp.  235-36.) 

4.  The  conduct  deserving  of  punishment. 

All  unlawful  actions,  external  and  internal. 

1 
5.    The  ground  of  guilt. 

This  is  found  in  the  relation  of  the  transgressor 

to  the  law  transgressed,  and  to  its  author. 

6.  The  design  of  pimishment. 

This  is,  to  support  the  authority  of  law,  and  se- 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Theol.,  pp.  117-119,  5th.  Ed.,  1846.  f  Knapp,  311-317.. 
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cure  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  the  subjects. 
7.  Wliat  must  we  think  of  the  assertion  of  some 
modem  philosophers,  that  God  can  not  punish'?  and 
thai  divine  punishments  should  never  be  spoken  of 
except  as  benefits?  (lb.  311.) 

B.    Scriptural  Names  of  Divine  Punishments. 

1.  Whence  were  these  names  derived  ?  (Knapp,  312.) 
Evidently  from  the  simplicity  of  the  popular 

phraseology  of  the  earliest  times,  the  impress  of 
which  many  of  the  names  of  divine  punishments 
bear. 

2.  How  did  the  Scriptural  writers  use  these  terms? 
(a)  Not  to  teach  gross,  anthropomorphic  ideas 

of  God.  (b)  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hea- 
then attributed  angry  feelings  to  their  gods,  espe- 
cially, to  Jupiter.  (c)  Whilst  they  retained  the 
terms  in  common  use,  they  attributed  to  them  a 
refined  and  elevated  sense ;  alway s,  in  a  sense 
worthy  of  God. 

3.  These  names  and  terms  themselves. 

(a)  These  terms  are  —  Anger,  wrath,  vengeance, 
Ps.  vii.  11,  Rom.  v.  9,  Isa.  lxiii.  4,  Luke  xxi.  22, 
Rom.  xii.  19. 

The  opposite  terms  are  —  Love,  favor,  friendship. 

(b)  To  announce  or  threaten  divine  punishments, 
we  have  words  which  literally  mean — To  rebuke, 
Jude  9;  to  curse,  to  imprecate,  Deut  xxvii.  15-26, 
Gal.  iii.   10. 

The  opposites  are Blessing,  and,  to  bless, 

Deut.  xxviiL  3-6,  Gal.  iii,  14. 
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(c)  Ambiguous  terms, ( vocabula  media.)  These 
may  be  used  in  reference  either  to  benefits  or  pun- 
ishments, or  in  a  good  or  bad  sense. 

(1)  Words  designating  judicial  decisions  and  dec- 
larations, viz. —  (nomma  jttdicii,  and  verba  judi- 
candi.  |  Gal.  v.  10.  Rom.  ii.  3. 

(2)  Words  which  represent  God  as  beholding  our 
conduct. —  a)  In  a  good  sense,  Lu.  i.  68,  78;  b)  In 
a  bad  sense,  Isa.  x.  o.   1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

(d)  Words  expressing  fatherly  discipline,  Heb. 
xii.  5-11. 

(e)  All  the  Hebrew  words  which  properly  sig- 
nify, sin  and  guilt. 

4.   Is  flare  any  just  ground  for  objecting  to  the 
phrase,  the  anger  of  God,  as  some  modern  philoso- 
phers ami  theologians  do  ?  (Knapp,  312.) 
There  is  not,  for 

(a)  Anger  is,  in  general,  the  language  of  strong 
disapprobation. 

(b)  Anger  is  righteous  when  any  one  expresses 
his  deep  and  lively  displeasure  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  subject,  the 
end.   and  the  circumstances. 

(c)  No  good,  moral  being  can  exist,  or  even  be 
conceived  to  exist,  in  a  universe  where  sin  is  found, 
without  exercising  such  anger  or  disapprobation. 

(d)  Fallible  men  may,  and  often  do,  abuse  this 
feeling,  when  they  exercise  it  towrard  improper 
objects,  under  unjustifiable  circumstances,  or 
more   strongly  than  is  proper. 

(e)  God,  the  most  perfect  and  holy  Being,  must 
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have  the  greatest  displeasure  against  sin,  and 
He  must  express  it  in  the  most  decided  and  ex- 
pressive manner.  He  is  even  said  to  burn  with 
anger. 

5.   The  time  when  divine  punishments  or  judg- 
ments are  inflicted.  (Knapp,  313.) 
(a) In  this  life  ;   (b)By  death  ;    (c)  After  death. 

C.    The  Nature  op  Divine  Punishments. 

They  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  dictates  of  sound  reason.  They  are 

1.  Just  and  proper.  Ps.  ix.  4,  cxix.  39.  2  Thess. 
i.  5-10.  Rom.  ii.  2,  xi.  22.  Heb.  xii.  5-11. 

2.  They  have  the  welfare  of  men  for  their  ob- 
ject. Ps.  cxix.  67,  71.  Isa.  xxvi.  9.    ICor.  xi.  32. 

3.  They  are  certain  and  will  be  inevitably  inflic- 
ted. Rom.  ii.  3.  Heb.  xii.  25,  x.  26-30,  ii.  1-3. 

4.  They  are  described  as  being  terrible.  Heb.  x. 
30—31,  and  xii.  29. 

D.    Divisions  of  Punishments. 

1.  Punishments  consist  in  the  withdrawment  of  a 
certain  good,(  jjoenam  damni,  or  negativam ;)  or  in 
the-  infliction  of  positive  unpleasant  feelings  or 
pain,  (poenam  sensus). 

These  latter  have  their  origin 

(a)  Either  in  the  body,  and  are  communicated 
to  the  soul  through  the  senses ;  or, 

(b)  In  the  soul,  and  are  confined  to  it.  These 
latter  are  most  keenly  felt*  and  are  the  most 
dreadful. 
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2.  Punishments  are  natural,  and  positive  or  ar- 
bitrary. 

(a)  Natural  punishments  are  naturally  and  nec- 
essarily connected  with  wicked  actions  :  i.  e.,  they 
result  from  the  very  nature  of  bad  actions  them- 
selves. These  bad  actions  are  always  violations 
of  leges  naturales,  (natural  laws.) 

(b)  Positive  punishments  are  not  thus  naturally 
and  necessarily  connected  with  wicked  actions, 
but  depend  merely  upon  the  good  pleasure  (arbi- 
trium)  of  the  lawgiver. 

NATURAL    PUNISHMENTS.  * 

1)  Is  it  proper  to  call  the  natural  evil  consequences 
of  sin,  punishments  ? 

It  is,  for 

(1)  It  agrees  with  popular  conception  and  usage. 

We  say  of  the  liar,  in  whom  at  length,  no  one 
places  any  confidence,  "Sin  punishes  itself." 

We  say  the  same  of  the  drunkard,  or  the  vo- 
luptuary, who  brings  infamy  and  disease  upon 
himself. 

We  say  the  same  of  all  similar  cases. 

(2)  If  there  are  natural  laws,  there  are  also 
natural  punishments. 

2)  Natural  Punishments  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  Physical  punishments.  These  would  result 
from  the  actions  themselves,  even  if  they  were  not 
forbidden.  These  are  diseases  and  pains  resulting 
from  intemperance ;  poverty,  resulting  from  idle- 

*  Knapp,  pp.  313,  314. 
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ness ;  grief,  sorrow,  and  shame,  resulting  from  a 
dissipated  life ;  etc. 
(2)  Moral  or  Spiritual  punishments. 
These  have  reference  to  the  moral  character  of 
men,  and  they  fall  principally  and  most  heavily 
upon  the  soul.  These  are  necessarily  connected 
with  our  actions,  because  these  actions  are  forbid- 
den. ,  They,  are  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  the 
fear  of  punishment,  the  fear  of  God,  etc. 

3)  Which  cure  the  most  fearful  and  terrible  of  all 
punishments  ?  Knapp,  314. 

4)  Why  is  this  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  natural  punishment,  so  very  important?  lb. 

Because  of  their  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  (See  Knapp,  393,  394.) 

5)  Do  the  natural  evil  consequences  or  punishments 
of  our  sinful  actions  which  are  termed  physical, 
wholly  cease  immediately  on  our  repentance,  on  our 
obtaining  pardon,  and  on  appropriating  the  merits 
of  Christ  ? 

They  do  not,  for  this  would  require  God  to 
work  a  miracle  Sickness,  pain,  etc.,  still  contin- 
ue, when  they  are  the  prolonged  result  of  former 
sins.  Rom.  viii;  18-23. 

6)  Ave  we  delivered  from  the  natural  t  evil  conse- 
quences or  punishments  of  our  sins  which  are  call- 
ed moral,  on  our  complying  with  the  conditions  of 
salvation  ? 

We  are ;  and  because  of  our  being  freed  from 
these,  the  natural   physical  consequences  are  also 
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very  materially  mitigated. 

7)  Will  believer*  be  wholly  delivered  in  the  future 
world  from  the  natural  physical  evil  consequences 
of  their  sins  ? 

Knapp  thinks  not.  But  this  view  we  can  not 
endorse.  1  Cor.  i.  30. 

POSITIVE   OR   ARBITRARY    PUNISHMENTS.     * 

1 .  The  meaning  of  the  term,  arbitrary,  as  ap- 
plied to  divine  punishments. 

(a)  Arbitrary  punishments  are  not  the  necessary 
result  of  our  actions,  but  depend  on  the  will  or 
good  pleasure  of  the  lawgiver.  They  are  super- 
added to  natural  punishments. 

(b)They  are  not,  however,  the  result  of  blind 
caprice,  in  which  no  regard  is  had  to  rectitude  and 
propriety,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

2.  The  qualities  and  designs  of  arbitrary  divine 
punishments. 

(a)  They  have  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  di- 
vine operations  :  viz.,  They  are,  wise,  benevolent, 
just. 

(b)  The  design  is  the  attainment  of  that  which 
can  not  be  attained  by  merely  natural  punish- 
ments. 

3.  The  certainty  of  positive  divine  punishments, 
especially  in  the  future  ivorld. 

a.  The  philosophic  and  historic  argument. 
(1)  The  history  of  all  nations  teaches  that  God 
inflicts  not  only  natural,  but  also  positive  punish - 

<  Knapp,  314.— 317. 
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ments,  on  those  who  commit  moral  evil :  i.  e.,  who 
violate  His  laws. 

Sickness,  etc.,  which  stand  in  no  natural  con- 
nection with  crime,  were  yet  often  regarded  as 
the  punishment  of  it.  The  pestilence  in  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks  before  Troy  was  so  regarded. 

(2)  How  did  this  idea  become  so  universal,  and 
obtain  so  stromr  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  ? 

(a)  Human  legislators  inflict  only  positive  pun- 
ishments. If  they  have  the  right  to  inflict  such 
punishments,  how  much  more  does  this  right  in- 
here in  the  Divine  Legislator  ?  Thus  the  heathen 
reasoned. 

(ib)  Daily  observation  teaches,  that  merely  nat- 
ural punishments  are  not  sufficient  to  deter  men 
from  the  commission  of  sin,  or  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance. The  end  is  more  surely  accomplished 
by  positive  punishments. 

We  thus  see  their  necessity,  and  the  reason  of 
the  universal  belief  in  their  existence. 

.  Hence,  also,  many  even  of  the  ancient  heathen 
philosophers  took  means  to  give  to  natural  laws, 
the  penalties  and  authority  of  positive  laws. 
Therefore,  they  associated  so  intimately  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  their  country. 

b.  The  Scripture  proof. 

First.  These  punishments  are  presupposed  in 
many  of  the  most  important  doctrines. 

(1)  Christ  suffered  punishment  for  us,  not  nat- 
ural, but  positive ;  therefore,  we  must  have  been 
subject  to  positive  punishment. 
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(2)  We  obtain  pardon  for  Christ's  sake :  i.  e., 
are  freed  from  punishment. 

Second.  Particular  texts.  They  are  such  as  rer 
late  to  positive  punishment  both  in  the  present 
and  future  world. 

c.  The  argument  derived  from  the  beneficial  inr 
fiuence  of  the  belief  in  such  punishments,  on  the 
morality  of  the  present  life.  , 

(1)  The  certain  expectation  of  such  punish- 
ments has  always  proved  a  mighty  barrier  against 
the  outbreaking^  of  gross  sin. 

(2)  The  belief  in  such  punishment  can  not  be 
taken  away  from  a  people  without  endangering 
its  morality.  The  history  of  all  ages  teaches  this. 

4.  WJiat  erroneous  and  injurious  opinions,  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  positive  divine  punishments, 
should  the  religious  teacher  be  very  careful  to  correct? 
These  opinions  are,  that  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity in  this  life  are  proofs  of  the  Divine  pleasure 
or  displeasure   with  the  conduct  of  men. 

The  religious  teacher  must,  therefore,  direct 
special  attention. to  the  following  points  : 

(a)  That  external  prosperity  and  adversity  in 
this  life,  are  not  distributed  by  God  as  rewards 
and  punishments  for  the  moral  conduct  of  men  : 

(b)  That  even  admitting  positive  Divine  pun- 
ishments in  the  present  life,  we  can  not  decide 
that  they  are  so  in  particular  cases : 

(c)  That  the  positive  Divine  punishments  recor- 
ded in  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared  to  be  such 
by  inspired  prophets,  and  which  had  reference  to 
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particular  cases  in  the  present  life,  afford  no  just 
ground  for  us  to  decide  in  regard  to  individual  cases 
of  prosperity  or  calamity  in  the  present  day:  i.  e., 
whether  they  are  Divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, or  whether  they  are  not. 

5.  How  do  you  answer  the  objection  which  is 
often  urged  against  the  existence  of  positive  Di- 
vine rewards  and  punishments  in  the  future 
world  :  viz.,  That  God  would  have  named  the  posi- 
tive punishments  which  He  meant  to  inflict  and 
would  have  settled  the  manner  of  their  infliction  in 
His  laws,  if such  punishments  have  an  existence?  * 
The  argument  runs  thus :  It  would  be  tyranny 
and  despotism  in  a  human  ruler  to  inflict  punish- 
ments which  he  had  never  defined  and  threaten- 
ed.    So,  in  the  Divine  Ruler.  But, 

(a)  This  comparison  between  a  human  and  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  will  not  hold  good.         For, 

(1)  Human  rulers  must  have  their  punishments 
fully  defined  lest  they  should  be  too  much  influ- 
enced by  momentary  feelings,  etc. 

(2)  This  is  not  so  with  God  who  is  all-wise,  just, 
infinitely  good,  etc. 

(3)  God  could  not  specify  all  crimes  and  their 
punishments,  as  human  criminal  codes  do.  It 
would  not  be  expedient. 

(b)  As  these  rewards  and  punishments  extend  in- 
to the  future  world,  God  could  not  possibly  make 
them  all  plain  to  our  comprehension. 

Knapp,  316,  and  317. 
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(c)  Undefined  punishments  have  a  better  influ- 
ence upon  us  than  those  which  are  fully  defined, 
especially,  when  we  know  that  they  will  be  per- 
fectly just. 


division  in. 

THE  STATE  OF  GRACE:  OB,  THAT  STATE 

INTO  WHICH  MAN  IS  BROUGHT 

BY  REDEMPTION 


PRELIMINARY  TOPICS. 
I    The  Terms,  Grace,  and  the  Grace  of  God.  * 
Grace  is  free,  unmerited  kindness,  and  stands  in 
direct  opposition  to  works  and  worthiness  on  the 
part  of  those  on  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

The  Grace  of  God  is  the  undeserved  favor  of 
God,  manifested  in  the  vouch safement  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  blessings,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to 
those  who  are  guilty  and  unworthy. 

The  two  terms  are,  however,  used  synonymously 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  signify 

1.  The  universal  benevolence  of  God  toward  His 
creatures,  especially,  toward  mankind  :  viz.,  the 
love  of  God,  regarded  as  undeserved.  2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Rom.  v.  20. 

2.  The  manifestation  of  this  love  or  benevolence: 
viz.,  the  undeserved  Divine  favors  bestowed  upon 
man.  Rom.  vi.  14.  2 Cor.  xii.  9.  Rom.  v.  2. 

*  Knapp.  p.  320,  note. 
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3.  Therefore,  any  particular  Divine  favor:  viz.; 
any  particular  means  for  man's  recovery  from 
sin.  Eph.  iii.  8-11. 

4.  In  ecclesiastical  usage,  it  signifies,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  operations  of  God  upon  the  hearts 
of  men  for  their  improvement,  conversion,  and 
salvation. 

5.  Any  christian  virtue  produced  in  man  by  the 
operations  of  God's  grace.  2  Cor.  viii.  7. 

II   The  State  of  Grace. 
This  term  signifies,  that  state  into  which  we 
are  brought  by  redemption  :  viz.,  by  those  means 
which  God  employs  for  our  recovery  from  the 
state  of  sin. 

III.   The  Covenant  of  Grace. 

1.  What  is  it  ?  The  plan  of  salvation  since  the 
fall ;  or,  the  Divine  arrangement  according  to 
which  God  saves  sinners. 

2.  The  several  dispensations  or  economies  of  the 
covenant  of  grace.  * 

A.    The  Patriarchal  dispensation. 
In  this  there. are  three  periods:  viz.,  (1)  From 
Adam  to  Noah  ;        (2)  From  Noah  to  Abraham ; 
(3)  From  Abraham  to  Moses. 

These  three  periods  are  sometimes  divided  in- 
to Ante-diluvian  and  Post-diluvian. 
B.    The  Mosaic  dispensation. 
1.    The  period,  of  its  duration   was  under  Moses 

*  Knapp,  40,  41,       Bogue  526-537.       Enc.  Rel.  Klg.,  465. 
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and  the  Prophets,  and  reached  unto  Christ. 

2.   Its  features  were (1)  It  was  imperfect, 

which  is  shown  by  its  typical  character ;    (2)  na- 
tional ;      (3)  temporary. 

C.    The   Christian  dispensation. 

1.  The  period  of  its  duration  is  from  the  first  to 
the  second  advent. 

2.  Its  features  are (1)  It  is  perfect;  (2)  uni- 
versal; (3)  perpetual.  Its  perfection  is  seen  in 
its  being  antitypical :  i.  e.,  in  its  being  a  fulfill- 
ment of  all  the  types  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Query.   If  another  dispensation  is  to  follow  it, 
would  it  then  be  perfect  and  perpetual  ? 

TV.   With  whom  ?  and  When  did  the  Covenant  of 

Grace    Originate  ? 

With  God  in  eternity.    It  formed  a  part  of  His 

eternal  decrees.    Eph.  i.  4,  5.    Rev.  xiii.  8.  1  Pet. 

i.  18-20.     Is  this  decree  absolute  or  conditional? 

V.  When  was  the  Covenant  of  Grace  Prornidgated  ? 

1.  First,  immediately  after  the   fall   by  God 
Himself.     Gen.  iii.  15. 

2.  Subsequently,    through   the    patriarchs    and 
prophets. 

VI  Who  is  the  Deliverer  thus  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament?  (  Knapp,  321-331.) 
1.  He  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  king,  priest, 
and  prophet.  Because  persons  were  initiated  into 
these  several  offices  by  being  anointed,  it  became 
customary  among  the  Jews  to  call  their  expected 
deliverer,  the  king  Messiah  :  i.e.  the  anointed  kins. 
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Daniel  calls  Him,  chap.  ix.  25,  26,  Messiah  the 
Prince. 

2.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  promised  Messiah.  Jno.  i.  41,  and 
iv.  25,  26. 

VII   The  Evidences  of  the  Messiahship  of 

Jesus   Christ.  * 

1.    The  Fulfillment  of  Prophecy. 

A.     In  regard  to  His   lineal  descent. 

(a)  He  was  to  be  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Gen. 

iii.  15.     (b)  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Gen.xxii.  18. 

(c)  He  was  to  descend  from  Isaac,  Gen.  xxi  12. 

(d)  He  was  to  descend  from  Jacob,  Judah,  Jesse 
and  David,  Num.  xxiv.  17-19,  Gen.  xlix.  10,  Isa. 
xi.  1-5,    Ps.  lxxxix.  3,  4,  Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 

H^^  For  the  fulfillment,  see  Gen.  ch's  v  and  xi, 
and  Mat.  i.  1-16. 

B.    In  regard  to  His  Mother. 
(a)  Predicted,  Isa.  vii.  14.     (b)  Fulfilled,  Mat.  i. 
18—25. 

C.     The  place  of  His  birth. 
(a)  Predicted,  Micah  v.  2.      (b)  Fulfilled,  Luke 
i.  26-35,  and  ii.  1-14. 

D.     The  time  of  His  appearance. 
(a)  Predicted,  Gen.  xlix.  10.     (b)  Fulfilled,  Mat. 
ii.  1,  22,  Luke  iii.  1—3. 

E.     Miscellaneous  predictions.  1" 
These  refer  to  His  sufferings,  death,  burial,  res- 
urrection, ascension,  the  dividing  of  His  garments, 

;<  Phil.  Plan  Salv'n,  Chap.  XL  f  Knapp,  324,  c. 
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giving  Him  vinegar  to  drink,  (a)  Predicted.  Isa. 
liii.  (b)  Fulfilled,  Mat.  cli's  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxviii, 
Mark  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  Luke  xxii,  xxiii,  xxiv,  Jno. 
xviii,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  Acts  i,  and  ii.  22-32,  and  x. 
36-41. 

2.  The  Voice  from  Heaven  at  His  Baptism  and 

Transfiguration . 

Mat.  iii.  10, 17,  and  xvii.  1-5    Jno.  v.  37. 
3.  His  Miracles. 
Jno.  xiv.  10, 11.  v.  31-37.  x.  24,  25.  Acts.  ii.  22. 
4.  His  Resurrection.  5.  His  Kscension.  * 

VIII.  Proof  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Savior  of 

Man  in  the  three  Dispensations  of  the 

Covenant  of  Grace. 

1.  Gen.  iii.  14, 15,  and  1  Jno.  iii.  8  Gen  xn.  2,  3. 

xviii.  18,  xxii.  15-18,  and  Acts  iii.  25,  26,  Gal.  iii. 

8—14. 

2.  IPet.  i.  11.  ICor.  x.  4,9. 

3.  Jno.  iii.  16,    Mat.  xi.  28-30,    Mark  xvi.  16. 
Acts  iv.  12,  x.  43. 

IX.    The  Obstacles  which  Christ  must  Remove  in 
order  to  meet  all  the  Wants  of  Fallen  Human  i- 
///.  and  thus  become  our  Actual  Deliverer,  t 

These  obstacles  are 

1.  Our  ignorance  of  spiritual  and  divine  truth. 

2.  Our  condemnation,   recorded  in    the     Bible 
and  also  in  our  own  consciences. 

3.  The  dominion  of  sin  over  man. 

*  Storr  and  Flatt.  Sec.  i.xxvm.  f  Knapp,  317-321. 
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4.  The  physical  consequences  of  sin  to  which 
man  is  subject :  viz.,  sickness,  toil,  persecution, 
death,  and  corruption. 

X.    The  All- Sufficiency  of  Christ  to  Remove 

these   Obstacles. 
This  all-sufficiency  of  Christ,  as  a  Savior,  to 
remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  our  salva- 
tion, is  derived 

1.  From  His  two  Natures.  * 

1.  The  proof  of  Christ's  Divine  nature.  (  See  su- 
pra, pp.  87-92. 

2.  On  the  human  nature  of  Christ;  (  See  Storr 
and  Flatt,  Sec.  lxxv.  ) 

3.  The  union  of  these  two  natures  in  one  person, 
constituting   Christ,  the  God-Man.  t 

4.  How  these  two  natures  qualify  Christ  to  be 
our  Savior.  . 

(a)  He  can  be  a  perfect  teacher,  (b)  He  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Divine  justice,  (c)  He  can 
deliver  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  all  its  con- 
sequences. % 

^^^Here  consider  also  the  States  of  Christ:  viz., 
of  Humiliation  and  Exaltation.  § 

1.  The  Texts  on  these  States.  1  Pet.  i.  10,  11. 
Heb.  i.  1-4,  and  ii.  9-18.  Phil.  ii.  5-11. 

2.  The  Events  belonging  to  each  of  these  States. 

*  See  Augs.  Con.,  Art.  III.  Schmidt,  Part  III.,  Ch.  II.,  pp.  361— 
423.      f  Knapp,  355-372.     Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  lxxvi  to  lxxviii. 

%  See  Phil.  P.  Sal.,  Ch.  X.  Aug,  Con.,  Art.  III.  Luth.  S.  Cat. 
q's  65,  66,  and  the  explanation  of  Art.  II,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

\  See  Knapp,  331  -355.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  lxxix-lxxxiii. 
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3.   The  Following  Questions  on  these  events. 
1.)  What  are  the  texts  relating  to  these  sever- 
al events?  ( See  Pract'l  Cat's,  Ques.  316,  note.) 

2.)  How  did  the  conception  of  Christ  take  place? 

3.)  How  is  His  conception  connected  with  the 
first  promise  to  Eve  ? 

4.)  What  is  there  peculiar  in  Christ's  being  the 
seed  of  the  woman  ? 

5.)  What  relation  does  His  conception  bear  to 
His  sinlessness  and  the  atonement? 

6.)  How  does  His  conception  show  His  humilia- 
tion ?  (    Knapp,  333.  (3)  and  334.  (4)      ) 

7.)  How  doas  the  birth  of  Christ  disprove  the 
opininion  of  the  Docetas  or  Phantasiasts  ?  lb.  333. 

8.)  What  do  you  include  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ? 

9.)  In  what  consisted  His  most  intense  suffer- 
ings ?  (   Knapp,  343,  c.  ) 

10.)  Are   there   any   who   deny  the  death  of 

Christ  ?  (    Knapp,    335,    a,    and    343,  b.    ) 

11.)  In  what  several  ways  do  they  seek  to  es- 
tablish this  denial  ?  (  lb.  ) 

12.)  What  are  the  evidences  of  His  death  ? 

13.)  What  makes  the  fact  of  His  death  so  im- 
portant ? 

14.)  Why  was  it  important  for  the  evangelists 
to  record  the  burial  of  Christ  ? 

15.)  Is  the  phraseology —  that  Christ  descend- 
ed into  hell — Scriptural? 

16.)  On  what  texts  is  this  phraseology  foun- 
ded ?     Ps.  xvi.  10,  and  Acts  ii.  25-31. 
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17.)  On  what  words  does  the  sense  of  these 
texts  depend  ?  i  Knapp,  343,  344,  d.  e. ) 

18.)  What  is  the  signification  of  these  words, 
as  ascertained  by  the  usus  Joquendi  ?  (  lb.  ) 

19.)  What  is  the  history  of  this  doctrine?  * 
20.)  How,  then,  do  you  explain  Acts  ii.  25-31  ? 
21.)  What,  then,  is  the  true  import  of  this  arti- 
cle of  the  Apostles' Creed  ?   t 

22.)   What  text  is  supposed  to  give  the  design 
of  Christ's  descent  into  hell  ?     1  Pet,  iii.  18-20. 
23.)  What  is  that  design  supposed  to  be  ?  % 
24.)  What  is  the  true  sense  of  this  passage?  § 
25.)  In  what  consists  the  importance  of  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ  ?  (  Knapp,  390,  colm.  2.  and  \  cxii,  ) 

26.)  What  is  its  proof  ?  Predicted :  Ps.  xvi.  8- 
10.  Acts  ii.  23-31. 

27.)  What  interests  are  involved  in  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  ? 

28.)  On  what  does  its  proof  depend  ?   (lb.  3481) 

Predicted  :  Ps.  lxviii.  18,  Eph.  iv.  8.  Ps.  ex.  1, 
Mat.  xxii.  43,  44.     Acts  ii.  34  35.      Heb.  i.  3. 

29.)  What  is  indicated  by  Christ's  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  ? 

30.)  What  offices  of  Christ  are,  therefore,  in- 
volved in  it  ? 

31.)  How  does  it  affect  our  religious  experience? 

32.)  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  ? 

*  Knapp,  344-346.  f  On  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  see  Lutheran 
Obs.,  Vol.  xxxviii,  No.  15,  Apr.  15,  1870,  and  No.  17,  Apr.  29,  and 
No.  18,  May  6.  Also  Ev.  Rev.,  Vol.  xvii.  Jan.  1866.  %  Knapp,  344, 
(b)  and  346,  i.     \  See  the  former  reference. 
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33.)  When  will  this  event  take  place? 
34.)  Will  His  advent  be  personal? 

&  From  His   Offices.  * 

1.  His  prophetic  office.  As  a  prophet,  Christ 
removes  our  spiritual  ignorance,  and  makes  us 
wise  unto  salvation. 

'2.  His  priestly  office.  As  priest,  He  removes 
our  condemnation,  and  re-instates  us  into  the  fa- 
vor of  God. 

3.  His  Idngly  office.  (1)  As  king,  in  connec- 
tion with  His  prophetic  and  priestly  offices,  He 
renews  our  depraved  nature,  cleanses  us  from  our 
pollution,  and  makes  all  things  work  together  for 
our  advancement  in  the  divine  life.  (2)  As  king, 
He  will  finally  remove  all  the  remaining  evils  to 
which  our  fallen  nature  is  subject :  viz.,  sickness, 
suffering,  toil,  persecution,  death,  and  corruption. 

3.  From  Express  Declarations  of  Scripture. 
1  Cor.  i.  30.   Col.  ii.  3.    Acts  xiii.  38,  39,   Rom. 
iii.  26.  Rom.  vi.  14.  Rom.  viii.  23,  Luke  xxi.  27, 
28,  1  Cor.  xv.  49-57. 

THE  PLAN  OF  SALVATION:         that  is, 

The  entire  plan  of  God  to  deliver  man  from  the 
rum  of  the  fall  and  bestow  upon  him  eternal  life. 

In  connection  with  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  we 
shall  have  the  following  divisions , 

The  Atonement,  considered  as  the  Basis  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace — : —  The  Benefits  of  the  Atone- 

*  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec  lx.wiv — xcvtii.     Knapp,  Sec  cv — cvir. 
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ment,  and  the  Means  through  which,  and  the  Con- 
ditions on  which,  they  arc  I >< -stowed —  The  Ability 
of  Man  to  comply  with  these  Conditions  of  Salva- 
tion—  The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.    • 

I.  THE  ATONEMENT,  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  THE 
COVENANT  OF  GRACE,  OR,  OF  THE  PLAN,  OF  SALVATION. 

A.    How  ivas  tJie  Atone.ment  made?  :;: 
The  atonement  was  made  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  which,  is  often  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing two  aspects :— ,  1.  The  righteousness  of 

Christ,  or  His  active  obedience  ;  and  2.  The  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  or  His  passive  obedience. 

These  two,  (the  active  and  passive  obedience 
of  Christ,)  should  not  be  separated  :  they  belong 
together,  Rom.  v.  18.  19,  Phil.  ii.  8;  the  former 
renders  the  latter  meritorious. 

Is  any  part  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  passive, 
in  the  true  and  proper  sense  ?         ( Knapp,  p,  405. )  , 
Query.  Is  the  former  imputed  to  man?   Rom. 
iv.  5_8.    f 

B.  The  Essential  Nature  of  the  Atonement. 
The  term,  atonement,  conveys  the  idea  of  ma- 
king satisfaction  to  an  injured  person,  in  order  to 
render  him  propitious  to  the  offender.  By  the 
atonement  made  by  Christ,  we,  therefore,  under- 
stand tliat  He  made  satisfaction  to  God  and  thus 
rendered  Him  propitious'  to  man  :  i.  e.,  He  made 

*  Knapp,  405-408.     Schm.  P.  Th.,  Chap.  XL,  Top.  in.,  d). 

f  Knapp,  406,  407,  (3).  Aug.  Conf.,  Art,  IV.  See  Luth.  S.  Cat., 
q's  67,  68,  69.  Presb.  Conf.,  Art.  XI.  1;  and  Larg.  Cat.,  Q.  70;  and 
Short:  Cat'.,  Q.  33. '"        .  '  : 

/ 
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it  proper  and  possible  for  God  to  save  man  on 
certain  conditions.*  1  Jno.  ii.  1,  2.  Rom.  iii.  19-26. 

Here  give ,  1.  The  Hopkinsian  view  of  the 

atonement.  2.  The  Calvinistic  view  of  the  atone- 
ment. 3.  The  Lutheran  view  of  the  atonement,  t 
4.  The  difference  between  atonement  and  recon- 
ciliation, and  also  between  atonement  and  re- 
demption, t 

C.     The  Attributes  of  the  Atonement. 
The  atonement  is , 

1.  Vicarious:  i..  e.,  Christ  became  our  substi- 
tute, and  actually  suffered  for  us,  and  makes  sat- 
isfaction to  God  for  us. 

proof  passages.  Isa.  liii.  4-12.  1  Pet.  ii.  21-24, 
and  iii.  18.  Rom.  iv.  25.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Gal.  iii.  13. 
Heb.  ix.  28.    Rev.  i.  5.     * 

2.  Universal :  i.  e.,  it  was  made  for  the  whole 
human  race,  and  for  all  sin. 

CLASSES  OF  PROOF  PASSAGES.  § 

(1)  Passages  declaring  the  ivill  of  God  on  this 
subject,  1  Tim.  ii.  3-6.  2  Pet,  iii.  9.  Ez.  xviii.  32, 
and  xxxiii.  11.  Mat,  xxiii.  37. 

( 2 )  Passages  asserting  that  salvation  is  provi- 

*  Proper  and  possible :  i.  e.,  in  accordance  with  God's  justice. 

t  Schm.  P.  Th.,  Chap.  XI.,  Top.  n.,  3.     Knapp,  Sec.  cxiv, 

X  Enc.  Rel.  Klg.,  Arts.  "Atonement,"  "Redemption"  'Reconciliation,' 
"Propitiation."  Luth.  Hymns,  157,  v's,  2  and  5;  322,  v,  3;  350; 
170,  v's  1-5.  I  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Ch.  XL,  Top.  in.,  2. 

Note —  Augustine's  and  Anselm's  views  of  a  relative  and  absolute 
necessity  for  an  atonement.  Shedd's  Hist.  Doc's,  Vol.  II,  pp.  258 — 
L"W.  l'73-286,  291,  300-304. 

What  is  meant  by  the  legal  and  sacrificial  elements  of  the  atone- 
ment? Shedd,  lb.  p.  292. 
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ded  for  all  men.   Rom.  v.  18.  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  2  Cor. 
v.  15,  19.  Tit.  ii.  11.  Heb.  ii.  9.  Uno.  ii.  2. 

(3)  Passages  asserting  that  salvation  is  provi- 
ded even  for  the  lost.  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
1  Cor.  vi'ii.  11.  Heb.  x.  29.  and  vi.  4-6. 

(4)  Passages  commanding  salvation  to  be  offer- 
ed to  all.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Acts  xvii.  30.  Isa. 
Iv.  1,  and  xlv.  22. 

(5)  Passages  asserting  that  the  rejection  of  Christ 
is  the  cause  of  mans  condemnation.  Mark  xvi.  15, 
16.  Jno.  iii.  18.  36.  * 

3.  Sufficient :  i.  e.,  it  is  perfectly  valid,  and 
permanent ;  it  needs  no  human  additions,  as  pen- 
ance, etc.  t 

proof  passages.  Heb.  vii.  24-28,  ix.  11-26,  x. 
1—14. 

II.     THE   BENEFITS   OF    THE   ATONEMENT,    AND   THE   MEANS 

THPvOUGH  WHICH,  AND    THE    CONDITIONS    ON 

WHICH,  THEY  ARE  BESTOWED. 

The  benefits  of  the  atonement  are,  summa.rily, 
salvation,  or  redemption  in  its  broadest  sense  ;  spe- 
cifically, they  are  instruction,  justification,  sancti- 
fication,  and  redemption.  (  See  1  Cor.  i.  30.  also 
the  last  three  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.)  X 

The  conditions  on  which  these  benefits  are  be- 
stowed are  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  re- 
pentance, and  faith. 

*  Does  the  obedience  of  Christ  remove  both  the  penalty  and  guilt 
of  sin  ?  (  Knapp,  405,  (a).  ) 

f  Knapp,  p.  393 — 395.  %  Knapp,  Sec.  cxvm — cxx, 
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I. 
The  First  Benefit  of  the  Atonement:  viz..  Instruction. 

A.  Our  Ignorance,  the  first  Obstacle  to  ovr 

Salvation. 

1.  Explain  the  subject.  Rev.  iii.  14-18.  Eph. 
iv.  17-19.     Actsxxvi.  17,  18. 

2.  Prove  the  predicate.  (  See  Phil.  Plan  Salv'n.) 

B.  The  Instrumentalities  to  Deliver  us  from 

this  Ignorance. 

These  instrumentalities  are  —  (1)  the  means  of 
grace :  viz.,  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  (2)the  church; 
and  (3)  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  these  instrumentalities  result  amongst 
others,  the  following  works  of  grace,  and  which 
also  show  the  removal  of  the  first  obstacle  to  our 
salvation  :   viz. 

1.  Calling.  This  term  has  its  origin  in  the 
usage  of  nominating  any  one  to  a  particular  ser- 
vice, employment,  office,  or  privilege,  as  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham,  of  the  prophets,  etc.  * 

l.)  Define.  Mat.  xi.  28,  29.  Isa.  xlv.  22,  and 
lv.  1-3.  Jno.  vii.  37.  Rev.  xxii.  17.  Mat.  xx.  16. 
IThess.  ii.  11,12. 

2.)  The  different  kinds  of  calling — mediate  and 
immediate.  (  Knap]).  453. ) 

:;.)  Effectual  calling.  (  Const.  Presb.  Ch.  of  the 
U.  S..  Conf.  Art.  X.  i.  and  n.  Larg.  Cat.,  q's  67,  68. 
Sin.  Cat.,  q's  31,  32.  pp.  49.  50.  178.  179,  325.) 

*  Knapp,  Sec.  cxxx.  Schm.,  Ch.  XII.,  i.,  1,  2.  Schmidt.  457-466. 
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2.  Illumination.    (  Knapp  and  Sch.,  ib.  Schmid-474.) 

1.)  Define.  Ps.  xix.  7,  8.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  Luke 
i.  76-79.  Eph.  i.  15-23.  Col.  i.  9-11.  Heb.  vi.  1-6, 
and  x.  32  -39. 

2.)  The  conditions  of  its  bestowment.  Jno.  viii. 
12,  and  xii.  35,  36. 

3.)  Its  relation  to  conviction,  penitence,  repen- 
tance, faith,  and  sanctification. 

3.  Conviction. 

1.)  Define.  Jno.  xvi.  7-9.  Rom.  iii.  19,  20, 
and  vii.  7 — 25. 

2.)  Degrees  of  its  intensity.  To  what  must  it 
be  ascribed  ? 

Temperament,  degrees  of  guilt,  degrees  of  illu- 
mination, and  difference  in  presenting  truth. 

When  only  is  conviction — especially  sorrow  for 
sin — sufficiently  great  ?  (  Knapp,  p.  -144.  ) 

3.)  Time  of  duration  prior  to  obtaining  hope  of 
pardon.  This  depends  on  temperament,  degrees 
of  guilt,  unrenounced  sin,  theoretical  error,  and 
Divine  sovereignty. 

II. 

The  Second  Benefit  of  the  Atonement  :  viz.,  Justification. 

A.     Our  State  of  Condemnation,  the   second 
Obstacle  to  our  Salvation. 

1.  Explain  the  subject.  Deut.  xxvii.  26.  Gal. 
iii.  10.  Rom.  iii.  19,  20.  Eph.  ii.  1-3.  Mat.  xxv. 
41-46. 

2.  Prove  the  predicate.  We  cannot  deliver  our- 
selves from  this  cbnd  n.iation —  For  (1)  We  can 
not  make  satisfoqtion  i'jr  past  transgressions ;  and 
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f_')We  can  not  vender  perfect  obedience  for  the 
future. 

B.  Justification  Removes  this  Second  Obstacle.  * 

1.  Define  justification,    t 

Scripture  propositions  or  statements,  equiva- 
lent to  the  term,  justification.  X  Rom.  iii.  19-28. 
iv.   1-13,  19-25.  v.  18, 19.  2  Cor.  v.  17—21. 

2.  The  originating  cause.     Jno.  iii.  16. 

3.  The  meritorious  cause.  Rom.  iii.  24-26,  iv. 
23-25,  v.  18,19,  Col.  iii.  13. 

4.  Its  import.  (This  shows  that  it  removes  the 
second  obstacle  to  our  salvation.)  Rom.  iii.  19-26, 
iv.  1—8,  v.  1.  Acts  xiii.  38,39. 

(1.)  The  remission  of  all  the  punishment  due  to 
sin.  (2.)  A  right  to  eternal  life.  (3.)  All  the 
gracious  aid  necessary  to  its  attainment. 

Does  the  forgiveness  of  sin  include  the  remov- 
al of  both  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  ?  § 

5.  The  conditions  of  its  bestowment.  ||  These 
are  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  they  require  as  ne- 
cessary to  their  poduction  the  instrumentalities 
enumerated  in  connection  with  the  first  benefit  of 
the  atonement.  Gen.  xv.  6  ;  Habk.  ii.  4;  Jno.  iii. 
16,  36  ;  Acts  ii.  37-39  ;  iii.  19 ;  xvi.  30,  31 ; 
Rom.  iii.  28. 

JfggP^The  several  points  which  stricly  belong  to 
the  article  of  justification  are,  therefore — the  grace 
of  God,   as  the  originating  cause;    the  merit  of 


*  Schmid,  pp.  439 -457.  f  Sch.  Pop.  Th.,  Ch.  XI,  Top.  in. 

Knapp,  Sec.  cviii — cxiii.        J  Form  of  Concord,  pp.  630,  631,  New 
Market  Ed'n,  1854.  ,     «  Knapp,  386,  387,  (2).     {  lb.,    Sec.  cviii. 
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Christ,  as  the  procuring  cause ;  faith,  as  the  ac- 
cepting and  appropriating  cause ;  and,  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness.  Thus,  we  have 
forgiveness  of  sins,  reconciliation  with  God,  adop- 
tion, and  eternal  life.  (  See  Book  of  Concord,  633.) 

6.  Its  universality. 

(1.)  In  respect  to  the  persons  to  be  pardoned. 

(a)  It  is  designed  for  all,  as  the  atonement. 

(b)  It  is  applied  conditionally.  Rom.  iii.  20-23. 
(2.)  In  respect  to  sins,  Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 

(3.)  In  respect  to  punishment,  Jno.  iii.  18 ; 
Rom.  viii.  1. 

7.  The  evidences  of  justification.  These  can  be 
none  other  then  a  believing  acceptance  of  Christ, 
submission  to  Him,  and  learning  of  Him.  Jno.  iii. 
16  ;  Acts  xiii.  38,  39  ;  Rom.  viii.  1 ;  vi  16 ;  ii.  6— 
11;  Uiio.  ii.  17,  29;  iii.  7—10;  ii.  1—5. 

8.  Falling  from  the  state  of  justification. 
Ezk.  iii.  20  ;  xviii.  24-26;  xxxm.  11-19;  Heb. 

vi.  1-6;  x.  35-39;  2  Pet.  n.  20-22. 

Queries. 

1.  What  is  peace  with  Gocl,  as  mentioned  in 
Rom.v.  1  ? 

2.  How  do  we  obtain  it  ? 

3.  When  does  it  take  place? 

4.  What  is  peace  of  conscience?  1  Jno.  3 :  18-22. 

5.  How  ?  and  when  is  it  obtained  ? 

6.  What  is  assurance?    2  Tim.  1:   12. 

7.  What  Scripture  texts  prove  the  doctrine  of 
assurance?  2  Cor.  v.  1.   1  Jno.  3  ;  2.  2 Tim.  i.  12. 
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8.  How  does  assurance  differ  from  peace  with 
God,  and  peace  of  conscience? 

9.  Can  one  have  peace  with  God,  and,  there- 
fore, be  a  child  of  God,  without  having  assurance  ? 

10.  How  can  assurance  be  attained? 

By  being  fully  satisfied ,(1.)  That  we  have 

saving  faith.  (2.)  That  such  faith  is  the  only  con- 
dition of  salvation.  (3.)  That  we  having  complied 
with  this  condition,  God  will  assuredly  fulfill 
His  promise. 

11.  Is  it  possible  for  one  to  have  peace  of  con- 
science without  having  peace  with  God  ? 

12.  Is  it  the  privilege  of  all  God's  children  to 
possess  assurance? 

13.  Can  one  have  assurance  without  having 
peace  with  God? 

in. 

The  Third  Benefit  of  the  Atonement  :  viz.,  Sanctification.  * 

A.    The  Dominion  of  Sin,  the  Third  Obstacle 
to  our  Salvation. 

1.  Explain  the  subject.  Rom.  vii.  4-24;  viii. 
5-9.    Eph.  n.  1.    Acts  xxvi-  17, 18. 

2.  Prove  the  predicate.  As  long  as  we  are  un- 
der the  dominion  of  sin  and  Satan,  we  can  not  be 
saved. 

B.  Sanctification  Removes  this  Third  Obstacle. 

1.  Its  nature.!  This  shows  the  removal  of 
this  obstacle.  2  Pet.  iii.  17,  18.  1  Jno.  iii.  3.  Mat. 
v.  43-48.  Eph.  iv.  11-32.  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11.  2  Cor. 

*  Schmid,  pp.  502-507.    f  Schm.  P.  Th.}  Ch.  XIII,  i.,  6.  K'pp.,  442. 
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vii.  1.  2  Pet.  h  2-11.  Col.  m.  1-17;  and  i.  2,  3, 
9-11.  1  Thess.  v.  22-24.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
gressive growth  in  grace  or  the  divine  life,  con- 
sisting in  an  increasing  ability  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, to  avoid  sin,  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God  as 
expressed  in  His  Word  and  in  the  example  of 
Christ. 

2.  Its,  Author.  We  are  said  to  be  sanctified  by 
God  the  Father,  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  the  truth,  by  faith,  by  the  washing  of 
water,  and  by  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 

1  Thes.  v.  23,  Jude  1,  1  Cor.  i.  2,  and  vi.  11, 
Rom.  xv.  16,  Jno.  xvii.  17-19,  Acts  xxvi.  18, 
Eph.  v.  25,  26,     Heb.  x.  29. 

3.  The  conditions  of  its  bestowment.* 

(1.)  The  believer  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  it: 
i.  e.,  we  must  possess  the  first  and  second  benefits 
of  the  atonement.  Rom.  vi.  11-14,  1  Cor.  i.  30, 
Acts  xxvi.  17, 18,  1  Jno.  iii.  1-3,    Heb.  x.  22. 

(2.)  A  sincere  and  persevering  use  of  the  means 
of  grace. 

(3.)  Watchfulness,  in  order  to  preserve  a  good 
conscience,  and  not  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Sinless    Perfection. 

This  seems  to  be  the  place  to  call  attention  to 
this  subject.  It  is  held  under  various  designa- 

tions :  as,  sinless  perfection  ;  Christian  perfection  ; 
entire  sanctification  ;  entire  consecration  ;  evan  - 
gelical  perfection,-  and  the  perfection  of  sincerity. 

It  will  aid  us  in  understanding  this  subject 

,;  ,:    •'  •  '  :    *Knapp,  See's  cxvi — cxvii. 
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1.  By  considering  perfection  as  to  its  parts,  and 
as  to  its  degree  :  i.  e.,  the  perfection  of  parts,  and 
the  perfection  of  degree. (  See  my  sermon  on  Mat. 
v.  48.  Also,  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  5th.  Ed'n,  p.  317. 
Enc.  Rel.  Klg.,  Articles,  "  Methodist  Wesleyan  ;" 
"  Perfection  ;"  and  "  Perfectionists."  ) 

2.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  remove  some 
of  the  mist  from  this  subject.  We  there  find  per- 
fection presented  as  it  relates  to  Christ,  and  as  it 
relates  to  man. 

(1.)  As  it  relates  to  Christ,  Chps.,  ii.  10.    v.  9. 
vii.  1-28.  This  may  be  designated  official  or  sac- 
erdotal perfection :  also,  the  perfection  of  practi- 
cal attainments  for  one's  calling. 
As  it  relates  to  man 

(2.)  A  developement  (  intellectual  and  moral ) 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil.  It  may  be  designa- 
ted, the  perfection  of  divine  illumination,  Chps., 
v.  14,  vi.  1-20. 

(3.)  Having  one's  conscience  purged,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  liv- 
ing God ;  or,  the  perfection  of  doctrine  and  faith, 
Chps.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi. 

(4.)  Moral  perfection ;  or,  the  perfection  of  good 
works,  or,  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  Chps., 
xii.  and  xiii.,  especially  chp.  xiii.  20,  21. 

IV. 

The  Means  and  Conditions  of  Bestowing  the  above 

Three  Benefits  of  the  Atonement. 

These  means  and  conditions  have  already  been 
enumerated  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
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of  these  benefits.     It  remains  only,  therefore,  to 

investi 

selves. 


investigate    these    means    and    conditions   them 


A.     The    Means. 

These  means  are the  means  of  grace  ;  the 

Church ;  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  A.    The   Means  of    Grace. 

1.    Definition.  (  Knapp,  450.    Schm.  P.  Th.  173.  ) 

Means  of  grace  are  those  means  which  God  has 
appointed,  through  which  He  offers  to  us  and  be- 
stows upon  us,  those  Divine  influences  which  are 
necessary  to  bring  us  from  a  state  of  condemna- 
tion into  a  state  of  justification,  and  then  enable 
us  to  grow  in  grace  and  be  faithful  until  death. 
Or,  they  are  the  Divine  means  through  which  God 
offers  to  us  and  bestows  upon  us  the  above  three 
benefits  of  the  atonement.' 

2.  The  generic  nature  of  the  means  of  grace :  or, 
that  without  which  they  could  not  be  means  of  grace. 

Rom.  vii.  7-10.  Jno.  viii.  31,  32.  Jam.  i.  18. 
Ps.  cxix.  9.  Jno.  xvii.  17.  2  Pet.  i.  4.  2  Tim.  hi. 
14-17.     Jam.  i.  21.  * 

3.  The  means  themselves,  and  their  Efficacy,  t 
These  are  the  Word  of  God,   and   the   sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.      The 
following  are  by  some  also  regarded  as  means  of 
grace  ;  others,  however,  consider  them    only   as 
modes  of  offering  and  using  those  means :  they 

*  Schm.  P.  Th.,  p.  173.  Knapp,  pp.  15  3,  454.        f  lb.,  Art.  XII, 
See's  exxix — 'exxxiii.  ■ 
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are  preaching,  prayer,  church  discipline,  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  It  matters  little 
which  opinion  we  adopt.  I  shall  present  them 
in  the  latter  aspect. 

Might  not  even  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
be  veiwed  in  this  latter  aspect  ?  * 

The  Word  of  God.  t 
llL.  line  used  in  this  connection. 
To  denote  Divine  truth,  whether  learned  from 
nature,  or  from  a  direct  Divine  revelation. 

2  ]£.  The  Efficacy  of  this  Word  as  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

a.  Proof  texts.  2  Pet.  i.  2—5.  Rom.  vii.  7-13, 
x.  13-17.'  Jam.  i.  18.  1  Pet.  i.  23.  Lu.  viii.  4-15. 
Uno.  iii,  9.  1  Thes.  ii.  13,  11.  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17. 
Jno.  viii.  31,  32,  Jno.  xvii.  17-20.  2 Cor.  iii.  6. 
1  Tim.  iv.  16.     Eph.  vi.  13-17.     Jam.  i.  21.  I 

b.  The  manner  and  philosophy  of  its  efficacy.  § 

1.  Man  as  a  religious  being,  becomes  assimila- 
ted to  the  moral  character  of  the  object  which  he 
worships.  The  Bible  presents  a  pure  object  of 
worship. 

2.  Worship,  to  be  pure,  and  efficacious  in  secur- 
ing the  highest  moral  perfection,  must  spring  from 
genuine  love  to  the  object  worshiped;  and  such 
love  can  be  secured  only  by  the  manifestation  of 
genuine  and  disinterested  benevolence  toward 
the   worshiper.      Such  benevolence  is  manifested 

*  Knapp,  453,  454,  (c).    f  Schmid,  pp.  516-536.     \  Knapp,  454. 
\  Phil.  Plan  Salv.,  passim.    Knapp,  Sec.   exxxiii. 
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toward  us  by  the  God  of  the  Bible. 

3.  The  being  thus  loved  and  thus  worshiped, 
must  present  as  a  rule  of  eonduct  for  the  worship- 
er, a  code  of  ethics  contemplating  the  highest 
state  of  moral  perfection  possible ;  and  which  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  the  strongest  possible  mo- 
tives to  enforce  obedience.  Such  is  the  code  of 
ethics,  and  such  are  the  motives,  inculcated  in 
the  Bible. 

The  Sacraments. 

THE    SACRAMENTS   IN   GENERAL.     * 

lJl.  The  ancient  Latin  signification  of  the  term, 
usacramentum." 

A  military  oath,  or  a  sum  of  money  deposited. 
2l^.  Its  earliest  ecclesiastical  use.       (lb.,  479.) 

1.  Tertullian  was  the  first  who  applied  it  to 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  By  Tertullian  and  other  ancient  fathers,  it 
was  applied  also  to  such  things  as  were  regarded 
as  mysteries ;  therefore  to  the  whole  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  to  such  of  its  doctrines  as  were  termed 
mysteria.  They  frequently  used  the  two  terms. 
mysterium  and  sacra  mention,  interchangeably. 

oil.  Whence  this  latter  sense  was  derived,  t 

Not  from  the  ancient  Latin  significations,  but 

from  the  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  in 

which  the  Greek  word  mustArion  is  frequently 

rendered  by  sacramentum.  Now,  since  the  Greek 

*  Knapp,  Sec.   exxxvii.     Schm.  Pop.  Theol,,  Chap.  XV,  at  begin- 
ing.     Schmid,  pp.537-553.     f  Knapp,  479,  480. 
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word,  mustArion,  was  used  to  designate  all  se- 
cret and  unknown  things,  and  was  thus  applied 
to  the  higher  religious  truths,  to  the  secret  sense 
of  a  thing,  etc.,  the  term,  sacramentum,  was  al- 
so employed  in  ecclesiastical  Latinity,  in  all  these 
senses.  Thus,  the  Latin  fathers  applied  it  to  all 
religious  rites  which  have  a  secret  or  symbolical 
sense,  and  which  are  the  external  and  sensible 
signs  of  certain  spiritual  things  not  cognizable  by 
the  senses. 

Morus  says — the  primary  sense  of  sacramentum 
is,  sacrum  signum,  or  significatio  rei  sacrce. 

A1Jl.  The  number  of  sacraments,  as  maintained 
by  the  schoolmen  in  the  twelfth  century.       (  lb.  480.  ) 

It  became  customary  to  apply  the  term,  sacra- 
mentum, to  various  usages  in  the  Christian  church 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  deep  religious 
mysteries.  This  was  agreeably  to  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  by  Augustine,  namely,  sacra- 
mentum est  visibile  signum  rei  sacrce,  sive  rei  divi- 
nce  invisibilis.  In  this  sense,  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  sacra- 
ments. But  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  schoolmen 
settled  upon  seven:  viz.,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, confirmation,  ordination,  extreme  unction, 
auricular  confession,  and  wedlock. 

61Jl  .  When  was  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments 
adopted  by  the  Rom  ish  church  ?  (  lb.  480.  ) » 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  there  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
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the  Protestants,  that  these  seven  were  all  institu- 
ted by  Christ,  and  were  sacraments  in  the  same 
sense  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Bellar- 
min  and  Oberthur  allowed  that  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  the  most  general  and  important 
of  the  sacraments.  The  latter  also  confessed 
that  Christ  expressly  and  immediately  appointed 
only  two  sacraments,  but  insisted  that  he  confer- 
red upon  the  church  and  the  priesthood  the  power 
to  add  others.  (  lb.  480.  ) 

6±!l.  How  the  term,  sacraments,  was  restricted  by 
Lutheran  theologians  in  the  sixteenth  century.  * 

They  restricted  the  term  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  Melancthon,  however,  says,  that  noth- 
ing depends  upon  the  use  of  the  word,  or  upon 
the  number,  if  the  thing  itself  is  only  rightly 
understood,  and  human  institutions  are  not  made 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Word  of  God. 

7  It .  Definition  of  the  term,  sacraments,  as  held 
by  the  Lutheran  Church,  t 

aThose  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
God  has  Himself  instituted  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  certain  spiritual  blessings  are  rep- 
resented and  actually  communicated."  Knapp. 

I/uther  defines  a  sacrament,  thus "It  is  an 

observance  appointed  by  God,  in  which  one  makes 
use  of  a  visible  thing,  which  has  the  divine  word 
of  command  and  promise." 

Melancthon.    "A    sacrament    is   an    ordinance 


*  lb.  480,(3).     f  Schm,  P.  Tkeol.,  pp.  237,  238.  Knapp,  p.  481,  (1). 
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appointed  by  God,  by  which  the  benefits  purchased 
by  the  Savior  are  not  only  symbolically  represen- 
ted to  the  senses,  but  spiritual  blessing  is  also 
actually  conferred  on  those  who  faithfully  use 
them." 

S  £i .  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  sacraments. 

1.  They  are  external,  earthly,  sensible  elements, 
also,  requiring  the  performance  of  external  re- 
ligious acts. 

2.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  positive  divine 
institutions.  All  religious  acts  having  these  two 
characteristics,  are  also  called  ceremonies. 

3.  They  serve  not  only  to  exhibit  or  represent 
to  the  senses  the  spiritual  blessings  which  flow 
from  God  and  Christ,  but  actually  to  communi- 
cate them. 

9*£.   Their  component  parts. 

To  every  sacrament  there  are  two  parts — , 

1.  The  visible  sign  which  typifies  or  symbolizes; 
and  2.  The  invisible  thing  which  is  symbolized 
and  imparted  by  the  visible  sign. 

lOii.  The  number  of  sacraments,  as  held  by  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

According  to  the  limitations  in  the  above  char- 
acteristics and  component  parts  of  a  sacrament, 
the  term  can  apply  only  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

11^..  The  manner  in  which  the  sacraments  exert 
their  power  and  produce  their  effects.   lb.  pp.  453,  454* 

*  Schott's  Aug.  Con.,  Art,  XIII,  note  (c)  and  Art.  XXIV,  note  (i). 
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1.  Not  as  some  Catholics  ami  enthusiasts  main- 
tain, by  a  mechanical  and  miraculous  power,  which 
would  therefore  be  irresistable. 

2.  Not  ex  opere  operate. 

3.  But  morally  through  the  truth  which  they 
symbolize,  by  faith  and  the  accompanying  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

12 tA.  The  Jive  additional  sacraments  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church. 

These  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  Luth- 
eran view  of  the  sacraments,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  above  character- 
istics   at  least  one  is  wanting  in  each  instance. 

13**.  Feetwashing  as  a  sacrament* 

This  also  is  excluded  from  the  sacraments  by 
the  above  rule  of  characteristics. 

Its  original  design its  continuance. 

14lA .  The  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  religious  rite's, 
such  as  offerings  and  sacrifices,  may  he  termed 
sacraments,  t 

These  are  excluded  from  the  sacraments  in  the 
restricted  sense.  They  may  be  termed  sacraments 
in  the  old  sense,  because  they  typify  spiritual 
blessings. 

15^'.  Are  circumcision  and  the  passover  sacra- 
ments ? 

1.  They  have  often  been  considered  Sacramenta 
Veteris  Testamenti,  and  compared  with  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

*  Knapp,  481.  f  !*>•  482. 
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2.  They  may  be  so  called  in  so  far  as  they  typify 
spiritual  blessings 

3.  They  must  be  excluded  from  the  sacraments, 
strictly  considered,  for  they  want  the  fourth 
characteristic. 

lQil*.  The  object  of  Christ  in  instituting  these  two 
sacraments.  * 

1.  To  meet  a  demand  of  our  dual  nature we 

must  have  external,  visible  signs  or  rites,  in  order 
to  reach  our  higher  nature  through  the  senses. 

2.  Numerous  rites  become  burdensome  and 
ineffectual,  and  lead  to  their  falling  into  neglect 
and  contempt :  hence  Christ  instituted  but  two 
sacraments. 

3.  To  adapt  them  to  the  universal  design  of 
Christianity. 

BAPTISM,  f 

1?* .   Tlie  names  given  to  it  in  the  Bible.  % 
1,  To  Baptisma.     2.  Katharismos.      3.  To 
Hudor.  4.  Photismos.  This  was  one  of  the  old- 
est names  among  the  church-fathers.  5.  Loutron 
paliggenesias,  and  Loutron  tou  hudatos.' 
2!L''.  Its  Institution,  and  the  principal  texts  rela- 

ting    to    it.  (Knapp,  483,  n.  ) 

1.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  partly  during 
His  ministry,  Jno.  iii.  24,  and  iv.  1,  2  ;  but  fully 
by  His  commission  to  His  apostles  shortly  before 

*  Knapp,  482,  in.     f  Kir         -  cxxviii — cxlii.  Enc.  Eel.  Klg., 

Art.  "Baptism."  Aug.  Coal'.,  Art.  IX.  Burnett  on  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  Art.  XXVII.  Schmid,  pp.  553—570.  J  Knapp,  483,  i. 
Bretsch.  Dog.,  Vol.  II,  \  196,  p.  666,  and  Note  500. 
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His  ascension  to  heaven,   Mat.  18:  18-20. 

2.  The  principal  texts  relating  to  it.  Jno.  3  : 
5,  22,  and  4:  1.  2.  Mat.  28 :  18-20.  Mark  16  : 
15,  16.  Tit.  3  :  5.  Acts  xxii.  16.  Gal.  iii.  27.  Rom. 
vi.  3,4.     Eph.  v.  26.     1  Pet.  iii.  21. 

3'^.  The  origin  of  Christian  Baptism.  ( lb.  484,  m. ) 
The  historical  connection  of  Christain  baptism 
in  chronological  order,  may  be  summed  up  us  fol- 
lows: The  Jewish  ceremonies  of  lustration,  sym- 
bolizing consecration  and  purification  ;  the  predic- 
tions that  the  Messiah  would  purify  and  sprin- 
kle ;  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  ;  the  baptism  of 
John  ;   and,  finally,  Christian  baptism. 

First,  then,  Christian  baptism  is  evidently  to  be 
traced  to  the  Jewish  ceremonies  of  lustration,  and 
which  symbolized  consecration  and  purification: 
For,  1.  The  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Savior  expec- 
ted that  the  Messiah  and  His  herald  would  bap- 
tize, for  the  messenger  sent  to  John,  thus  inter- 
rogated him  :  "Why,  baptizes!  thou  then,  if  thou 
be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  proph- 
et?" john  i.  25.  And,  2.  This  expectation  was 
founded  primarily  on  their  ancient  ceremonies  of 
lustration,  and  on  certain  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Messiah,  Isa.  iv.  1-4,  and  Mai.  iii.  1-3 ; 
Isa.  Iii.  15,  and  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  It  was  founded 
in  part,  also,  on  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  as  be- 
ing a  necessary  sequence,  of  these  lustrations  and 
predictions.  That  it  was  such  a  sequence  may  be 
inferred  from  its  Import :  it  was  a  symbol  of  puri- 
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fication  from  sin,  and  of  the  renunciation  of  hea- 
thenism—  it  was,  also,  an  initiation  into  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God —  and,  the  proselytes, 
thus  initiated,  were  said  to  be  born  again.  If, 
now,  the  antiquity  of  this  proselyte  baptism 
(i:  e.,  at,  and  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ) 
can  be  established,  we  have  it  as  a  regular  link 
in  the  chain  of  expectation,  that  Christ  and  His 
herald  would  baptize ;  and  it  would  thus,  also, 
come  into  the  line  of  connection  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. The  arguments  for  and  against  the  antiqui- 
ty of  this  Jewish  baptism  are  the  following  :  (a) 
Against.  There  has  never  been  found  one  distinct 
evidence  of  it  in  any  writers,  before,  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Christ —  not  in  Philo —  not  in 
Josephus,  even  when  he  speaks  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Idumeans  to  Judaism,  he  mentions  onlv 
circumcision —  nor  in  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases, 
(b)  In  favor.  The  Talmudists  place  it  as  far  back 

as  the   time  of  Moses  and  even  farther the 

testimony  of  all  the  Rabbins — the  universality  of 
the  practice  amongst  the  Jews  in  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  for  they  would  certainly  not  have  borrowed 

it  from  the  Christians the  similarity  in  the 

phraseology  applied  to  this  rite,  and  Christian 
baptism  in  the  New  Test. — and,  the  fact,  that  Jo- 
sephus, in  his  account  of  John  the  Baptist,  does 
not  express  the  least  surprise  at  this  practice  as 
a  new  and  unwonted  ceremony.  Knapp.  484.  * 
Though  a  repetition,  in  part,  of  what  was  said 

*  See,  also,  Enc.  R.  Klg.,    "Pros.  Bapt.'\  under  Art.  "Baptism." 
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under  the  import  of  this  practice,  it  may,  never- 
theless, be  added  in  corroboration  of  its  antiquity, 
that  proselyte  baptism  amongst  the  Jews  would 
be  altogether  natural  and  probable,  since  the  exter- 
nal part  of  their  religion  consisted,  mainly,  in  lus- 
trations and  purifications  by  washing  or  baptism  ; 
and,  as  they  considered  all  the  Gentiles  impure 
and  unclean,  they  would  require  them,  on  becom- 
ing proselytes,  to  be,  in  this  way,  consecrated  and 
purified. 

To  conclude  the  historical  connection  of  Chris- 
tian baptism  with  the  Jewish  ceremonies  of  lustra- 
tion, we  need  yet  only  the  baptism  of  John,  the 
forerunner  of  Christ. 

To  show  that  the  baptism  of  John  comes  into 
this  line  of  connection  with  Christian  baptism,  we 
need  not  maintain  that  the  two  ordinances  are 
one  and  the  same  institution.  There  are  weighty 
arguments  against  such  an  oneness  :  the  ancient 
Church  maintained  that  the  two  were  not  the 
same,*  but  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  merely 
an  introductory  rite,  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  gospel  dispensation — the  opinion  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  present  day,  Baptist  and  Pedo- 
baptist the  New  Test,  testimony,  that  Chris- 
tian baptism  is  a  commision  directly  from  Christ, 
whilst  John's  baptism  was  a  commission  from  the 
Father,  and  was,  moreover,  preparatory  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Mat.  xxviii.  19;  Jno.  i.  31, 
33 John  did  no£  make  use  of  the  formula  of 

See  Beecher  on  Baptism,  pp.  199,  200. 
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Christian  baptism,  Acts*  xix.  1-4 .  Some   of 

John's  disciples  were  afterwards  re-baptized,  Acts 
xix.  1  —  5. :;:  Our  line  of  connection  will  be  es- 
tablished, when  we  show  an 'oneness  of  object  in 
the  two  institutions;  and,  that  they  are,  conse- 
quently, essential  1 1/  the  same.  They  have  the  same 
object,  namely,  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Messi- 
ah, Mat.  iii.  11  ;  Luke;iiL  1-18  ;  Mark  i.  1-11 ; 
John  i.  19-36  ;  Acts  ii.  38.  They  are,  also,,<es- 
sentially  the  same  ;  for  none  of  the  disciples  of 
John,  who,  when  they  .were  baptized  \>y  him, 
professed  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  were i  re- 
baptized  when  they  became  the  disciples  of  Christ 
—  those  only  being  re-baptized,  who,  by  John's 
baptism,  had  not  thus  recognized  nor  thus  profes- 
sed Christ,  t  ■    •   ' 

415.  Definition  of  baptism.  %    ■ 

The  definition  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken 
of  baptism  :  viz.,  whether  we  regard  it  as  initia- 
tory, recorjnitiatory;  or  both.  It  may  be  Refined 
thus — Baptism  is  the  initiatory  ordinance  in  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  it  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  a  suitable  subject,  by  an  author- 
ized person,  and  which  ordinance,  in  virtue  of  his 
profession,  recognizes  the  subject's  consecration  to 
the  triune  God,  and  also  the  fogiveness  of  his  sins. 

Tlds^  Baptism,  therefore,  in  its  fullest  import, 

*  Enc.  R.  Klg.,  "  John's  Bapt.",  under  Art.  "  Baptism." 
f  Knapp,  p.  485,  iv.  %  See  Luther's  Catechisms — also, 

Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp.  556—558. 
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involves  the  following  four  particulars  :  It  is  pro- 
fessional, consecration al  or  covenantal,  recognitia- 
tory,  and  initiatory. 

5*A  Its  component  parts.  * 

1.  The  external  or  visible  part :  viz.,  water,  and 
the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  internal  or  invisible  part :  viz.,  that 
which  in  baptism  is  effected  in  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  the  Word  of  God. 

6LA.  The  use  of  formulas  in  baptism,  t 

1.  For  Scripture  formulas  and  practice,  See, 
Mat.  xxviii.  19.  Acts  ii.  38,  and  x.  48,  and  xix. 
5.    Rom.  vi.  3.   Gal.  hi.  27. 

2.  The  custom  in  the  Greek  Church :  The 
formula  is — "He  or  she  is  baptized  in  the  name," 
etc. 

3.  In  the  Latin  Church  :  It  is — "I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name,"  etc. 

4.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  abbreviated  forms, 
— "into  Christ,"  "into  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ," 
etc.,  with  the  full  formula,  Mat.  xxviii.  19  ? 

5.  How  does  "  Beecher  on  Baptism"  classify 
and  explain  the  different  formulas  used  by  the 
sacred  writers  ? 

He  reduces  them  to  two  classes :  (a)  Those  in 
which  we  have  Baptizesthai  eis  onoma 
C h r i s t o u  ;  (b)  Those  which  omit  onom a,  and 
retain  only  Baptizesthai  eis  Christon  or 
soma.  The  former  expresses  external  baptism  ; 

*  See  Bretsch.  Dog.,  V.  II., \  195,  pp.  657,  658.  .  t  Knapp,  486,  u. 
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the  latter,  internal  baptism  which  actually  unites 

to  Christ.  (See  l  36,  pp.  110—114.) 

7  lJ± .   Uses  incidental  to  baptism,  but  not  essential 

to  its  Validity.  (  Knapp,  487,  v.) 

1.  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  solemn  memorial 
of  the  death  of  Christ. 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  name  as  in  circumcision. 

3.  The  imposition  of  hands,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  also, 
of  the  gift  of  sanctification. 

4.  Sponsors. 

5.  The  renunciation  of  Satan,  which  included 
heathenism  with  all  its  superstitions,  and  every 
thing  that  was  opposed  to  Christianity. 

6.  Exorcism.* 

8*i.  Its  advantages  and  effects  t 

1.  External.  X 

Membership  in  the  Christian  church,  and  a 
right  to  all  its  privileges.  Mat.  xxviii.  19.  Acts 
ii.  41. 

2.  Internal. 

(1)  Baptism  has  no  magical,  ex  opere  operato 
efficacy,  as  was  very  early  affirmed  in  the  Church, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  exerted  independ- 
ently of  the  Word  of  God,  both  on  the  soul  and 
body.  Thus  they  made  use  of  it  to  heal  diseases, 
to  banish  evil  spirits,  etc.  § 

*  See  Bretsch.  Dog.,  V.  II.,  I 1 97,  pp.  688-690.  f  lb.,  \  195,  pp.  661  - 
663,  and  \  197,  pp.  677-690.  Luth.  S.  Gat.,  p.17.  Knapp,  488-490. 
Spener's  Erklr.  der  Christ.  Lehre,  pp.  393-103.  %  Burnett  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles,  Art.  XXVTI.  pp.  395-397.  \  See  Beecher,  199,  7. 
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(2)  Its  effects  are  exerted  only  through  the 
Word  by  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(3)  Scripture  texts  to  be  explained.*  (Knapp,  440.) 
Jno.  iii.  5.  Tit.  iii.  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Eph.  v.  25— 
27. 

(4)  The  internal  advantages  enumerated. 

(a)  A  solemn  obligation  to  believe,  receive  and 
obey  the  whole  Christian  doctrine.  Mat.  xxviii. 
18,  19. 

(b)  The  right  to  appropriate  all  its  promised 
blessings.  Mark  xvi.  15, 16.  Acts  xxii.  12-16, 
and  ii.  38.  Jno.  iii.  5. 

9  lh.   Its   necessity,  t  (  Knapp,  491,  492.) 

There  is  no  internal  absolute  necessity,  but  on- 
ly a  necessity  that  grows  out  of  the  command  of 
Christ,  and  out  of  our  need  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  our  faith  in  Him. 

10LA.  The  administrator.  (ibid.,  487,  in.) 

In  the  apostolic  church  it  was  always  adminis- 
tered by  the  teachers  of  religion.  Jno.  iv.  2.  Acts 
x.  48  1  Cor.  i.  16.  They  only  are  the  properly 
authorized  persons  to  administer  it. 

11  lA.   The  Subjects  of  baptism. 

1.  All  believing  adults.  On  this  all  are  agreed. 

2.  The  children  of  believing  and  baptized  par- 
ents. This  is  controverted,  and  will  be  discussed 
under  topic  13th. 

12 'A  How  far  a  knowledge  of  Christian  dotrine 
is  essential  in  the  subjects  of  baptism.  (  Knapp,  487,  iv.) 

*  Beecher  on  Baptism,  \\  17,  28,  67,  pp.  45,  74,  223. 
t  See  Bretsch.  Dog.,  V.  II.,  \  197,  pp.  684,  685. 
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1.  Instruction  is  demanded  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  ordinance. 

2.  The  custom  in  the  apostolic  church.  Acts  ii. 
38-41,  and  viii.  12,  26-38,  and  ix.  17,  18,  and  x. 
34-48. 

13**.  Infant  Baptism. 

The  following  four  points  would  seem  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  of  infant  baptism  : —  Is  it  com- 
manded in  the  New  Testament  ?  Has  it  the  sup- 
port of  apostolic  practice  ? .  Can  its  necessity,  be 
maintained?  or,  only  its  usefulness  and  propriety? 

To  the  first  inquiry,  we  reply — It  has  neither 

been  commanded  nor  prohibited,  by  any  express 

and  specific  text.  In  connection  with  the  first  proof 

for,  and  the  objections  to,  infant  baptism,  we  will 

€give  the  reasons  for  this. 

That  infant  baptism  has  the  support  of  apostolic 
practice,  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  sec- 
ond and  third  proofs. 

Its  necessity  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  infants,  need  not  be  maintained :  it  is  suffi- 
cient on  this  point  to  show,  that  it  has  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus  and  His  apostles.  If  the  first  and  sec- 
ond inquiries  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  this 
also  will  then  be  fully  established. 

The  usefulness  and  propriety  of  infant  baptism 
may  be  argued  from  the  fact,  that  it  accords  ful- 
ly with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  This  will  be  seen  in  connection  with  its 
uses  and  effects.  * 
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We  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  doctrine  under 
the  following  heads  :  The  Proof,  The  Objections, 
The   Uses  and  Effects. 

First.  The  Proof.  * 
1.  The  oneness  of  the  Church  in  both  dispensa- 
tions, together  with  the  initiatory  and  recognitia- 
tory  ordinance  in  each,  and  the  establishment  of 
infant  church-membership  in  the  old  dispensation, 
proves  infant  baptism  in  the  new  dispensation. 

(1)  This  oneness  of'the  Church  is  proved  from 
Rom.  xi.  11-24.  It  is  proved,  also,  from  the  one- 
ness of  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  in 
both  dispensations;  and,  again,  from  the  oneness 
of  its  covenant,  Gen.  xvii.  7,  and  Luke  i.  46-55 ; 
Gal.  iii.  16-29 ;  Acts  iii.  17-26  ;  Rom.  iv.  9-16.  t 

(2)  God  established  in  the  Church  under  the  • 
old  dispensation,  circumcision,  as  the  initiatory 
and  recognitiatory  ordinance,  Gen.  xvii.  9-14; 
and,  under  the  new  dispensation,  baptism,  Mat. 
xxviii.  19,  Acts  ii.  38,  39.  The  Jews  at  a  very 
early  day  introduced  baptism  in  connection  with 
circumcision,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  and  applied  it 
also  to  children.  Adult  and  infant  proselytes 
were  receieved  into  covenant  with  God,  by  circum- 
cision, baptism,  and  sacrifice. 

Maimonides  says,  that  baptism  was  practiced 
in  the  desert,  and  subsequently  also  when  Gen- 

*  Knapp,  494,  495.  Bretch.  Dogm.,  Vol.  II.,  \  198,  pp.  691-69V. 
Kurtz  on  Lift,  Bapt.,  Part  I,  Ch.  V,  pp.  46—56.  Schm.  P.  Theol., 
Ch.  Xy,  Top.  II.  f  See,  also,  Enc.  Rel.  Klg,  at  "Subjects  of  Christ. 
Bj.pl.".,  Art.  "Baptism",  pp.  179.,  180. 
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tiles  became  proselytes.  He,  with  other  Jewish 
writers,  also  testifies,  that  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes were  baptized.  * 

(3)  He  also  established  infant  membership  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  and  commanded  the  in- 
itiatory rite  to  be  applied  to  children.  Gen.  xvii. 
7-14.  t 

Therefore,  as  the  Church  is  one  in  both  dis- 
pensations ;  and  as  Clod  has  Himself  established 
infant  membership  under  the  old  dispensation,  and 
has  never  revoked  it,  it  must  still  exist.  And 
as  infants  were  initiated  and  recognized  as  mem- 
bers  of  the  church  under  the  old  dispensation,  so 
they  must  be,  by  baptism  under  the  new. 

2.  The  Historical  argwment.% 

(1)  During  The  first  four  centuries  after  Christ. 

Justin  Martyr,  born  about  the  time  of  St.  John's 
death,    says:    ''There  were  many  of  both  sexes, 
some  sixty  and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  were 
made   disciples,  (emathAteuthAsan)  to  Christ, 
in  their  infancy." 

Irenceus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John,  and  was  born  about  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  says  :  "Christ  came  to  save 
all  those  persons  who  by  Him  are  born  again  (re- 
nascuntur)  unto  Cod  ;  infants  and  little  ones,  boys, 
youths,  and  elder  persons." 

Tertidlia.it.   in  the  second  centurv,  only   urged 


Sekm.  P.  Theol.,  pp.  249,  251.  Kurtz  Inft.Bapt.,  Part  I,  Ch.  III. 
t  Kurtz,  lb.,  Ch.  V,  46-56.  %  Schm.  P.  Th.,  Ch.  XV,  Top.  II,  VII. 
pp.  259-262.     Knapp,  Sec.  cxi.ii,  y.     Fuc.  Pel.  Klg.,  pp.  180,  181. 
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delay  in  the  baptism  of  unmarried  persons  and 
infants;  and  Gregory,  born  about  332,  seems  to 
have  deferred  it  only  in  the  ease  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. 

Origen,  born  about  eighty  five  years  after  St. 
John's  death,  says':  That  he  was  himself  a  bap- 
tized child;  and  that  there  was  a  tradition  in  the 
Church,  received  from  the  apostles,  that  children 
also  ought  to  be  baptized. 

Augustine,  born  354,  says  :  "The  whole  Church 
practices  infant  baptism  ;  it  was  not  instituted  by 
councils,  but  was  always  in  use."  He  also  states, 
that  he  never  heard  of  any  person,  either  in  the 
Church  or  among  the  heretics,  who  denied  the 
propriety  of  baptizing  infants. 

Pelagius,  cotemporary  with  Augustine,  who  had 
traveled  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Palestine,  maintained,uthat  he  never  heard  of  any 
one,  even  the  most  impious  heretic,  who  asserted 
that  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized." 

(2)  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  There 
was  not  a  society  nor  an  indvidual,  who  even 
pleaded  its  delay,  much  less  denied  the  right  or 
duty  of  infant  baptism. 

(3)  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
this  period  there  was  no  opposition  to  infant  bap- 
tism, except  by  the  Petrobrussians,  a  sect  of  the 
Albigenses,  in  the  year  1120,  which  rejected  it. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  other  churches  as  heretical, 
and  soon  came  to  nothing. 

(4)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Anabaptists  re- 
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jected  infant  baptism,  because  they,  like  the  an- 
cient Donatists,  maintained  that  the  Church  was 
composed  only  of  regenerated  and  holy  persons. 
Therefore,  the  Anabaptists  also  held  that  as  it  was 
not  certain  whether  children  would  lead  pious 
lives  or  not,  and  as  they  could  not  even  promise 
to  do  so,  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized. 

(5)  If  infant  baptism  was  not  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  Origen  testifies, 
then  we  can  not  account  for  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
second  century  when  it  must  have  been  introduc- 
ed, there  never  was  any  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  controversies  about  it,  no  councils  held  to 
discuss  and  oppose  it.  ( IfBSir3  The  Council  held 
in  the  third  century  at  Carthage.) 

3.  It  is  demanded  by  the  following  t<>.rfs  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Mark  x.  13-16.  1  Cor.  vii.  12-14.  Mat.  xxviii. 
19.  The  Jews,  with  their  views  and  practice  of 
infant  church-membership,  must  have  understood 
this  command  as  including  children.* 

Acts  ii.  38,  39.  There  is  here  an  evident  refer- 
ence to  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Abra- 
ham, Gen.  xvii.  7-14  ;  and  the  Jews  would  un- 
derstand it  as  including  their  children  in  the  new 
covenant,  and,  therefore,  also,  that  they  should 
be  introduced  into  it  by  its  appropriate  initiatory 
ordinance. 

4.  It  is  demanded,  a/so,  by  all  the  texts  relating 
to  family-baptism. 

*  Kurtz  on  In  it.  Bapt.,  pp.  7G-S5. 
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Acts  x.  1—48;  xi.  14;  xvi.  15;  xvi.  33; 
1  Cor.  ;i.  16.  * 

Besides  the  four  families  mentioned  in  the 
above  passages,  as  having  been  baptized,  (viz., 
those  of  Cornelius,  Lydia,  the  Pliilippian  jailor, 
and  Stephanus)  seven  others  are  also  given,  whose 
faith  is  either  expressly  stated  or  implied.  Rom. 
xvi.  3-5;  Col.  iv.  15;  Phil.  i.  2;  2  Tim.  i.  16— 
18,  and  iv.  19;    Acts  xviii.  8.  —  Rom.  xvi.  10-12. 

5.  The  argument  from  the  use  o/oikos,  and  not 
oikia,  to  designate  these  baptized  families. 

The  former  term  designates  the  family,  inclu- 
ding the  parents  and  children,  and  sometimes, 
the  children  only ;  whilst  the  latter  includes  also 
the  servants,  and,  therefore,  designates  the  house- 
hold. 

For  the  use  of  oikos,  see  Heb.  xi.  7  ;  2  Tim. 
i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19  ;  Acts  xvi.  15  and  29-34, 
(verse  32  has  oikia)  ;Acts  xviii.  8;  ICor.  i.  16. 

1  Tim.  hi.  1-5,  and  12;  and  v.  4. Also  Rom. 

xvi.  3-5;  Col.  iv  15;  Philem.  i.  1,  2. 

6.  I  will  here  add  an  argument  based  on  the  dor- 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

God  designs  to  save  children ;  regeneration  is 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  the  Word  of  God  and  bap- 
tism are  the  Divinely  appointed  means  of  regen- 
eration ;  therefore,  as  children  are  not  susceptible 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  we  must  afford 
them  the  other  means  of  regeneration  :  i.  e.,  we 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Theol.,  Ch.  XV.,  top.  II.,  pp.  252-255.  Kurtz  on  Inf. 
Bap.,  Part  I.,  Chs.  VIII.  and  IX. 
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must  baptize  them.  (Schmid,  p,  270,  |15|,  265, 1101.) 

7.  The  following  argument  is  also  advanced. 

Children  are  subject  to  condemnation  on  ac- 
count of  original  sin  ;  baptism  removes  the  guilt  of 
original  sin ;  therefore,  children  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized. ::: 

8.  Luther  argues  the  rightfulness  of  infant  bap- 
tism, thus:  God  sanctifies  and  makes  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  only  those  baptized  persons 
whose  baptism  is  pleasing  to  Him  ;  but  He  does 
sanctify  and  make  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
many  who  were  baptized  in  their  earliest  infan- 
cy; therefore,  infant  baptism  must  be  pleasing 
to  Him.  t 

/Second.  Objections  Stated  and  Refuted,  t 
1.  Instruction,  repentance,  and  faith  are  condi- 
tions of  baptism;  but  infants  can  not  be  instruc- 
ted, neither  can  they  repent  nor  believe  ;  there- 
fore, they  are  not  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 
Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Acts  ii. 
37-41,  and  viii.  35-39. 

Refutation. 
(1.)  The  objection  proves  too  much  ;  for  it  does 
not  admit  of  an  universal  application.  (  2  Thes. 
iii.  10.)  (Luke  xiii.  1-5.)  (Gen.  xvii.  9-14,  Rom. 
iv.  9-12,  Gal.  v.  1-3,  and  Rom.  ii.  25.)  (  Mark 
xvi.  16.) 

*  Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp.  478-480,  and  562-568.  Bret.  Dogm., 
Vol.  II.,  \  198.  p.  693.  f  Larg.  Cat.,  Part  IV.,  49.  in  Mulr.  Symb. 
Bks..  Vol.  I,  pp.  492,  493.  \  Kurtz  on  Inf.  Bapt.,  Part  I,  Chs.  IV. 
and  VI. 
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(2.)  These  conditions  of  baptism  can  not  apply 
to  children,  any  more  than  they  do  in  the  case  of 
circumcision. 

2.  There  is  no  express  command  for  the  baptism 
of  infants. 

Refutation. 

(1.)  There  is  no  command  to  baptize  females. 

(2.)  Such  a  command  would  have  been  unnec- 
essary and  superfluous,  considering  that  the  Jews 
had  been  accustomed  to  infant  church-member- 
ship by  circumcision  for  nearly  2000  years,  and, 
to  baptism  also,  in  connection  with  this  rite,  for 
some  centuries  before  Christ. 

(3.)  Under  these  circumstances,  (see  (2.)  above,) 
if  Christ  did  not  intend  to  perpetuate  infant  mem- 
bership in  His  Church,  He  ought  to  have  revoked 
it,  which  He  never  did.  The  following  texts,  on, 
the  contrary,  favor  it.  Mark  x.  13-16.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  20. 

(4.)  The  objection  implies  that  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  observe  any  religious  ordinance  except 
it  is  expressly  commanded. 

But  we  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in- 
stead of  the  seventh,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
without  a  command  for  the  change. 

Again :  we  allow  females  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  yet  there  were  none  present 
*at  its  institution. 

3.  Baptism  has  not  taken  the  place  of  circum- 
cision. 
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Reply. 

(1.)  They  are  both  initiatory  ordinances. 

(2.)  They  are  of  the  same  import,  viz.,  a  sig?i 
and  seal.  Gen.  xvii.  11.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29,  and  iv.  11. 

(3.)  The  Scriptures  substantially  declare  that 
the  one  was  established  for  the  other.  Phil.  iii. 
1-8.  Col.  ii.  11,  12. 

(4.)  The  primitive  Christian  fathers — as  Jus- 
tin,  Cyprian,   Basil,   Ambrose,   Augustine,    and 

Chrysostom considered  baptism  as  Christian 

circumcision.  * 

Justin  says —  "We  have  not  received  this  car- 
nal circumcision,  but  the  spiritual  circumcision  ; 
and  we  have  received  it  by  baptism." 

Third.    Uses  and  Effects,  t 

1.  To  the  children:  It  is  their  reception  into 
covenant  relation  with  God,  and  the  seal  of  their 
interest  in  all  the  covenant  blessings,  so  long  as 
they  are  faithful  to  their  covenant  obligations. 

2.  To  the  parents :  It  is  an  assurance  of  the 
covenant  relation  of  their  children,  and  an  encour- 
agement to  be  faithful  in  promoting  their  relig- 
ious nurture. 

14L7'.  Baptismal  Regeneration. 

A.     The  Doctrine  Itself. 
1.  As  taught  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  and  by 
the  older  Dogmatitions  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  sacred  Trinity  not  merely  offers  spiritual 

*  Enc.  Eel.  Klg.,  p.  180. 

f  Knapp,  495,  496.    Sehmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp.  553-570. 
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benefits  through  baptism ;  He,  also,  efficaciously 
works  saving  grace  in  those  who  are  baptized  ; 
and,  as  children  are  not  susceptible  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  He  works  this  saving  grace  in 
them  through  baptism  :  i.  e.,  in  baptism,  it  may 
be,  or,  rather,  it  is  applied,  conferred  upon,  and 
sealed  to  them. 

As  to  the  more  specific  parts  of  this  saving 
grace,  it  includes  regeneration  and  renewal:  i.  e., 
in  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  the  infant, 
which  regeneration  involves  the  enkindling,  ex- 
citing, creating,  or  working  of  faith  in  the  baptized 
child,  as  the  medium  of  its  regeneration  ;  its  re- 
ception into  covenant  with  God ;  and  the  sealing 
to  it  of  the  promise  to  bestow  all  the  covenant 
blessings,  including  pardon,  adoption,  deliverance 
from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  the  possession 
of  eternal  life,  so  long  as  it  does  not  wilfully  neg- 
lect its  covenant  obligations — also,  in  baptism,  the 
same  Spirit  commences  the  baptized  child's  renew- 
al: i.  e.,  He  begins  to  renew  all  its  powers  of  intel- 
lect, will,  and  affections;  and,  thus  enables  it.  by 
daily  repentance,  to  put  off,  and  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man  and  walk  in 
newness  of  life.  * 

2.  As  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. t 

*  Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp.  553-570.  Knapp,  440,  441.  Beecher 
on  Bapt'm,  \\  19,  20,  pp.  48-50,  and  Note  1,  p.  385,  and  \  63,  7,  p.  299. 
Lutli.  Sm.  Cat,,  Part  IV.  lb.,  by  the  Synod  of  Penna.,  q's  377-395. 
Evang.  Eev.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  576-579,  and  No.  69,  Art  III.  Speners 
Erklrg.  der  Christ.  Lehre,  q's  1021-1037.  Dorner's  Hist.  Prot.  Theol. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  142--172.  f  "'Baptismal  Eegeneration:  Held  after  Luther 
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(a)  The  High  Church  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Kurtz  ( Inft.  Bapt.,  p.  353)  —"The  spiritual 
change  which  the  Scriptures  designate  by  the  term 
regeneration,  is  always  attendant  upon  and  effec- 
ted by,  the  rite  of  baptism  when  duly  administer- 
ed ;  on  the  one  hand,  every  person,  infant  or  adult, 
who  has  been  baptized  by  an  authorized  minister, 
is  a  regenerated  person ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  person  who  has  not  been  baptized,  however 
deep  or  mature  his  penitence  and  faith,  is  still 
unregenerate.  In  short,  the  position  is,  that 
the  inward  grace  of  regeneration  always  accom- 
panies the  outward  sign  of  baptism ;  that  they 
are  inseparable ;  that  the  one  can  not  exist  with- 
out the  other;  that  he  who  has  been  thus  regen- 
erated, if  he  die  without  falling  from  grace,  is 
certainly  saved ;  that  baptism  is  essential  to  sal- 
vation ;  and,  that  to  call  by  the  name  of  regener- 
ation any  moral  change  from  the  love  of  sin  to 
the  love  of  holiness,  which  takes  place  either  be- 
fore or  after  baptism,  is  unscriptural  and  absurd." 

(b)  The  Low  Church  doctrine  may  be  thus  sta- 
ted : — Baptism  ingrafts  us  into  the  Church,  ad- 
mits us  into  covenant  with  God,  makes  us  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  thus  assures  us  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  covenant  promises  :  namely,  the 
pardon  of  sins,  adoption  into  God's  family,  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  us,  and  if 
not  forfeited,  everlasting  life.  These  gifts  coin- 
ami  Melanchthon,  By  Cranmer,  etc.,"  Bait.  1860.  "Burnett  on  the 
XXXIX  Articles."  Art.  XXVTI. 
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prise  the  elements  of  the  new  birth,  the  germ  of 
spiritual  life — it  is  termed  regeneration. 

Still,  a  baptized  person  may  he  practically  unre- 
gemrate,  and  he  really  is  so,  as  long  as  he  has  not 
yielded  to  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  renewed  after 
the  imao;e  of  God.  This  change  is  called  conver- 
sion,  renovation,  etc. 

(c)  The  Low  Church  doctrine  is,  sometimes,  sub- 
stantially stated  thus:-  Baptism  marks  and  rati- 
fies the  subject's  introduction  into  the  Church. 
The  person  is  thus  brought  into  a  new  state  or 
relation  which  the  Scriptures  designate  by  the 
term  regeneration,  in  as  much  as  it  is  an  ecclesias- 
tical birth  into  the  kindom  of  Christ.  This  regen- 
eration, however,  will  save  no  one  who  does  not 
undergo  the  great  internal  spiritual  change  set 
forth  in  the  Word  of  God.  This  spiritual  change, 
the  Scriptures  designate  conversion,  renovation, 
etc.,  and  not  regeneration. 

3.  As  held  by  Alexander  Campbell. 
He  taught  that  immersion  is  essential  to  par- 
don, that  the  pardon  of  sins  can  not  be  enjoyed 
in  this  life  without  immersion,  and  that  they  can 
not  even  be  pardoned  by  faith,  but  by  an  act  of 
faith :  i.  e.,  by  immersion.  He  regarded  conver- 
sion, regeneration,  and  immersion  as  different 
names  for  the  same  thing.  He  says:  "In  religion, 
a  man  may  change  his  views  of  Jesus,  and  his 
heart  may  also  be  changed  towards  Him,  but  un- 
less a  change  of  state  ensues" — (i.  e.,  unless  he  is 
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immersed) "he  is  still  unpardoned,  unjustified,  un- 
sanctioned, unadopted,  and,  lost  to  all  Christian  life 

and  enjoyment." In  the  womb  of  the  water, 

"your  consciences  were  released ;  for  there  your 
old  sins  were  washed  away." — "When  the  bapti- 
zed believer  rises  from  out  of  the  water,  is  born  of 
water,  enters  the  world  the  second  time,  he  enters 
it  as  innocent,  as  clean,  as  unspotted  as  an  angel.'* 

B.  These  Views  Compared. 
1.  The  Lutheran,  and  Episcopal  High  Church  doc- 
trines agree  as  follows  :  The  former  makes  faith 
the  essence  and  subjective  means  of  regeneration  ; 
the  latter  makes  its  essence  to  consist  in  some  in- 
ternal, spiritual  change,  and  holds  that  it  never 
takes  place  without  baptism,  no  difference  what 
degree  of  penitence  and  faith  may  exist —  the 
former  teaches  that  the  means  of  regeneration  for 
adults  is  the  Word  of  God,  whilst  for  children,  it 
is  baptism ;  the  latter  teaches  that  baptism  is  the 
only  means  of  regeneration  for  both  adults  and 
infants.  They  agree  that  any  internal  moral 
change  after  baptism,  is  not  regeneration,  but  a 
renewal. 

2.  The  Episcopal  Low  Church  doctrine  differs 
from  the  two  preceding  in  placing  the  essence  of 
regeneration  in  the  covenant  relation  of  the  bap- 
tized, and  in  the  sealing  to  them  of  the  covenant 
promises ;  and,  also,  in  regarding  regenerate  per- 
sons as  practically  unregenerate,  and  as  unsalva- 

*  New  York  Obs.,  Vol  33,  No.  29 ;  or,  Millenial  Harbinger,  Extra, 
July  5,  1830. 
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ble,  until  they  are  renewed  in  the  image  of  God. 
It  agrees  with  them  in  holding  that  this  renewal 
is  not  what  the  Scriptures  call  regeneration. 

3.  The  second  Low  Church  doctrine  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  last;  we,  therefore.,  in- 
stitute no  separate  comparison. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  Alexander  Campbell  differs 
from  all  the  others  in  placing  regeneration  exclu- 
sively in  baptism  by  immersion ;  in  making  con- 
version and  regeneration  one  and  the  same  thing; 
and  then,  in  including  in  regeneration  in  addition 
to  immediate  pardon  and  adoption,  also,  instant 
and  perfect  innocence  and  purity.  It  differs  from 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  in  holding,  that  not  faith, 

but  an  act  of  faith,  viz.,  immersion,  is  the  essence 
and  subjective  means  of  pardon  and  regeneration; 
and  that  the  justification,  sanctification,  and  adop- 
tion of  adults  are  not  connected  with  any  change 
of  views  and  feelings  towards  Jesus,  which  they  ■ 
may  have  undergone,  but,  exclusively  and  abso- 
lutely, with  a  change  of  state,  and  which  change 
of  state  is  immersion,  or  is  produced  by  immer- 
sion. 

C.     These   Views  Tested. 
1.  What  do  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  on  the 
subject  of  regeneration  ? 

(a)  That  the  new  birth  or  regeneration  is  nec- 
essary  to  salvation.     John  iii.  3 — 5. 

(b)  That   whoever  has    faith    is   regenerated. 
Jno.  iii.  1-21;   I!  11-13;    1  Jno.  v.  1.     - 

(c)"  Tnd:t  w  hot  ver  lives  '^  *£e  exercise;., of  love 
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'generated.  Uno.  iv.  7. 

(d)  That  we  are  regenerated  by  the  Word  of 
God.  IPet.  i.  23. 

(e)  That,  as  adults  are  required  to  have  faith 
before  they  are  baptized,  they  are,  therefore,  re- 
generated without  baptism,  Mark  xvi.  16.  Acts 

iii.  36-39. 

2.  Show  how  far  these  Scripture  teachings 
confirm  or  refute  the  above  views  as  they  relate  to 
the  regeneration  of  adults. 

3.  Show  how  far  the  same  teachings  are  applica- 
ble to  children  ;  and  therefore,  also,  wether  they 
confirm  or  refute  the  regeneration  of  infants  by 
baptism. 

4.  Examine  the  proof  texts  for  baptismal  re- 
generation.   Jno.  iii..  3-5  ;    Tit.  iii.  5,  6.* 

16H1.  The  Mode  of  Baptism,  t 

I. 

Baptist  Positions  Investigated. 

A.  Baptism  washes  away  our  sins ;  and  there 
is  no  washing  away  of  our  sins  until  we  are  bap- 
tized ;  and  as  there  is  no  baptism  except  by  im- 
mersion, therefore  our  sins  are  upon  us  until  we 
have  been  immersed.  % 

1.  If  the  washing  away  of  our  sins,  means  par- 
don, then  they  are  washed  away  by  the  blood  of 
.Christ.  Heb.  ix.  13,  14;  Rev.  vii.  14,  15 ;  1  Jno. 
i.  7  ;  Rev.  i.  5. 

*  Bretsch.  Dogm.,  Vol.  II.,  £  197,  pp.  685,  686,  693-696,  and  notes, 
f  Knapp,  480,  486,    See  iny  two  sermons.  X  New  York  Obs., 

Vol  33,  No.  29 ;  or,  Millenial  Harbinger,  Extra,  July  5,  1830. 
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2.  If  it  means  the  renewing  of  the  heart  and  the 
progressive  work  of  sanctification,  then  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Tit.  iii.  5. 

B.  There  is  no  salvation  without  immersion. 
But  we  are  saved  by  faith,  Jno.  iii.  14-1 6, 

36,  and  v.  24. 

C.  The  subject  is  always  brought  and  applied 
to  the  water,  and  not  the  water  to  the  subject. 

This  position  really  amounts  to  this — that  the 
subject  is  put  under  the  water,  (immersed),  and 
not  the  water  poured  or  sprinkled  on  the  subject. 
If  this  position  is  correct,  then  the  proof  must  be 
found,  either  in  the  prepositions  and  verbs  used 
in  connection  with  the  baptisms  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  word  Baptizo  itself. 
These  points  will  now  be  examined. 

The  proof  that  this  Baptist  position  is  untenable. 

1.  The  Greek  prepositions  and  verbs  used  in 
connection  with  the  baptisms  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  do  not  prove  it  correct. 

En,  sometimes  translated,  in]  also  signifying, 
witkj  by,  at,  on.  See  Rom.  viii.  34,  Heb.  x.  12, 
Jno.  xxi.  20,  i.  31,  Acts  i.  5,  ICor.  xii.  13,  Mat. 
xxvi.  52,  Luke  xxii.  49,  Heb.  xi.  37,  Rev.  ii.  16, 
vi.  8,  xiii.  10,  xix.  21,  1  Thes.  iv.  16,  Acts  vii.  35, 
Lu.  iv.  32,  36,   Mat.  xxv.  16,  Lu.  xi  20. 

Apo,  often  translated,  out  of,  also  signifies, 
from  ;  and  it  is  never  used  when  ascent  out  of  a 
liquid  into  the  air  is  intended  —  in  this  case,  Ek 
U)  used.     See  Acts  xii.  10,  20,  Mat.  xxviii.  2,  8, 
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and  iv.  25,  and  xxv.  28,  1  Kgs.  iv.  21,  Ps.  lxxn.  8. 

Eis,  frequently  rendered,  Into,  also  means,  on, 
to,  at.  See  Acts  xxvi.  14,  Jno.  xi.  32,  38,  and 
xx.  1-8,  and  xxi.  4,  Mat.  xii.  41,  Rom.  iv.  20. 

Ek,  meaning,  out  of  also  signifies  from.  See 
Jno.  vi.  23,  xVcts  vii.  3,  Rom.  vii.  24,  Lu.  xii.  36, 
Jno.  xiii.  4,  and  xx.  1,  Acts  xii.  7. 

Anabaino.  signifying,  to  go  up,  is  never  used 
in  the  sense,  of  emerging  out  of  the  water,  or  from 
below  the  horizon,  but,  merely  to  designate  an  as- 
cent from  a  lower  to  a  higher  elevation  in  the 
same  element,  or  on  the  same  substance. 

See  Jer.  l.  3.  Hab.  hi.  16,  Mat.  v.  1,  and  xx. 
18,  Lu.  xviii.  10,  Jno.  vii.  8,  10,  Acts  iii.  1,  and 
x.  9,  and  xviii.  22.  Mat.  xvii.  27,  Rev.  xiii.  1,  2, 
Dan.  vii.  1-7. 

Katabaino,  signifying,  to  r/o  down,  is  the  cor- 
relative of  Anabaino,  and  designates,  merely 
dowmvard  motion  on  or  in,  the  same  element  or 
substance — it  has  this  signification  even  in  com- 
bination with  Eis. 

See  Jno.  ii.  12,  Acts  vii.  15,  and  xiv.  25,  ajid 
xvi.  8,  and  xviii.  22,  and  vm.  26. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  two  Greek  verbs 
can  never  siimifv,  sxoino;  out  of  the  air  into  the  wa- 

ter,  or  coming  out  of  the  water  into  the  air 

they  have  not  these  senses,  even  when  used  in 
combination  with  the  prepositions  Apo  and  Eis. 

To  express,  motion  out  of  a  place,  ek-baino 
ek,  is  sometimes  used,  Isa.  xxiv.  18,  but  also,  ek- 
poreuomai  ek.  Rev.  ix.  18;  ex-erchomai  ek, 
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Mat.  xv.  18;    and  ek-ballo  ek,     Mat,  xiii.  52, 
Jno.  ii.  15. 

To  express,  downward  motion  out  of  one  Bub- 
stance  into  another,  the  following  phrases  are 
used,  katabainen  en;  eisAlthes  eis;  eis  por- 
euomai  eis;  eiseimi  eis;  katapontizo;  em- 
peseitai  eis;  Jno.  v.  4;  Rev.  xv.  8,  Mat.  xxi. 
12;  Acts  iii.  1-8;  Mat.  xiv.  30;  Isa,  xxiv.  18. 

2.  The  baptisms  themselves,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  do  not  establish  this  Baptist  po- 
sition t 

(1.)  Johns, baptism.  Mat.  iii.  5,  6  ;  Mark  i.  4,  5  ; 
Jno.  iii.  23  ;  conf.  Acts  xvi.  33 ;  Jno.  i.  28.  (For 
the  use  of  the  preposition,  en,  see  the  texts  above 
given.)  See  also  Jno.  i.  31,  and  Acts  i.  5.  And  1 
Cor.  xiii.  1,  Acts  xii.  2. 

(2.)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Mark  i.  9, 
10;  Mat.  iii.  13— 16. 

Note  particularly  the  epi,  in  v.  13  ;  and  for  its 
Scripture  use,  see  2  Kgs.  vi.  4,  Mat.  xiv.  26,  and 
x.  18,  29f  Acts  x.  9,  and  viii.  36. 

3.  The  subjects  of  Christ's  baptism  during  His 
ministry.  Jno.  iii.  22,  26,  and  iv.  1,  2. 

4.  The  baptisms  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

Acts  ii.  38-41.  viii.  12,  13,  36-39.  ix.  18,  and 
xxii.  16.  x.  47,  48.  xvi.  13-15,  29-34. 
D.    The  Churches  in  a  very  early  day  practiced 

*  Under  this  head,  ascertain  the  use  of  BaptizO,  in  connection 
with  the  accompanying  prepositions  and  verbs,  and  the  local  and  in- 
cidental circumstances. 
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immersion — they  must,  therefore,   have   under- 
stood Baptizo,  to  signify  immersion. 

1.  Immersion  had  its  origin  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century. 

2.  None  of  the  early  church-fathers  not,  even 
of  those  who  practiced  immersion,  speak  of  it  as 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinance — it  was 
never  so  considered  until  the  rise  of  the  Baptist 
fathers  :  viz.,  the  Anabaptists  of  Germany.  This 
was  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  Refor- 
mation.   (See  Luth.  Obs.,  Vol.  XXII.,  No.-27.) 

Why  this  early  departure  from  apostolic  prac- 
tice? 

(a)  The  climate,  habits,  customs,  and  mode  of 
life  were  all  adapted  to  bathing. 

(b)  The  generic  signification  of  Baptizo,  used 
to  desiginate  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism. 

(c)  The  primitive  heathen  signification  of  the 
word  Baptizo. 

(d)  Undue  reverence  for  external  forms. 

The  early  Christians  also  immersed  naked,  put 
white  garments  on  the  baptized,  anointed  their 
ears,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,' etc.,  etc.,  all  in 
connection  with  their  immersions.  Did  they  un- 
derstand Baptizo  to  mean  all  this? 

E.  There  is  no  significance  in  baptism  by 
sprinkling  and  pouring,  but  there  is,  in  baptism  by 
immersion. 

1.  Immersion  may  symbolize  death  and  burial; 
but,  neither  resurrection,  pardon,  nor  purity. 
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Immersion  conveys  polluting  and  debasing  ideas 
—  as.  immersed  in  business,  in  (-ares,  in  sins,  in  pol- 
lution, etc. ;  but  we  never  speak  of  being  immers-' 
ed  in    temperance,  in   tranquility,  in  holiness,  in 
purity. 

2.  Sprinkling  has  a  most  important  moral  sig- 
nification, as  seen  under  the  old  dispensation. 

II. 

The  Mode  of  Baptism,  Determined. 

A.  At  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  the 
Jews  generally  expected  that  the  Messiah  would 
baptize.  Jno.  i.  19-28. 

B.  What,  according  to  their  own  Scriptures, 
had  they  a  right  to  expect  of  the  Messiah,  that 
could  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  baptism  ? 

1.  That  He  would  purify  them.  Isa.  iv.  1-4, 
and  Mai.  iii.  1-3. 

2.  That  He  would  sprinkle  the  nations — that 
He  would  purify  them  by  sprinkling,  this  being 
a  symbol  of  purification. 

(1.)  Specific  proof-texts,  Isa.  Iii.  15,  and  Ez. 
xxxvi.  25. 

(2.)  Sprinkling. in  the  Mosaic  ritual  symbolized 
a  covenant,  a  consecration,  a  cleansing,  a  purifica- 
tion. Ex.  xxiv.  1-8;  and  xxix.  1-12,21,26;  Lev. 
xiv.  1-11,  and  xxv.  32  ;  and  xvi.  14-19, 24  ;  Num. 
xix.  11-19,  and  Heb.  ix.  11-23. 

The  conclusion  from  these  texts  is,  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  make  an  atonement,  and  purify  the 
people  by  sprinkling.  The  latter  fact  is  express- 
ed by  Baptize 
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C.  Baptizo,  used  to  designate  a  religious  rite, 
has  the  generic  signification  of  purification. 

The  proof  is  :   • 
•     1.  The  manner  in  which  the  church-fathers  re- 
fer Isa.  iv.  1-4,  and  Mai-,  iii.  1-3,  to  Christ.* 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  church-fathers  and 
other  Greek  writers,  speak  of  baptism  as  a  relig- 
ious rite  t 

3.  The  use  of  Baptizo  in  the  following  passa- 
ges in  the  New  Testament.  Mark  vii.  1-8.  Lu.  xi. 
37-42.  Heb.  ix.  10-23.  Jno.  iii.  22-36  X 

D.  Baptizo  does  not  signify  merely  and  only, 
to  immerse,  as  the  Baptists  often  assert. 

1.  All  the  lexicographers  differ  from  the  Bap- 
tists. § 

2.  Examine  the  following  texts  from  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ecclesiasticus 
xxxiv.  25,  Baptizomenos.  Lev.  xiv.  6,  LXX, 
Bapsei.      Danl.  iv.  33,  LXX  ,  ebapliA. 

3.  The  texts  referring  to  the  ba  ptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Mat.  iii.  7-12,  Lu.  xxiv.  49,  Actsi. 
5,  ii.  1-4  ;  and  x.  44,  47 ;  and  xi.  15, 16  ;  and  xv. 
6-8;  and  viii.  14-17;  and  xix.  1-6.     Jno.  i.  32. 

In  these  texts,  relating  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Baptizo.  can  not  mean  imrnerision. 

If  Baptizo  means  immersion,  and  nothing  else, 
then  the  subject  must  be  put  under  the  water  ami 
left  there.  ::::;: 


*  See  Beecher  on  Baptism,  pp.  215-218.   t  lb.,  passim,    i  IV'.,  pp. 
22-24,  32,  33,  220,  222,  153,  38-10.         \  lb.,  pp.  44,  335. 
Luth.  Obs.,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  28. 
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E.  Passages  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  tested  by  the  ascertained  gener- 
ic signification  of  Baptize.  (See  supra,  "C".)  * 

1.  The  Baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (See  sup., 
p.  319,  "D".  3.  for  these  texts.) 

2.  Christ's  baptism  by  John.  Mat.  iii.  13-17. 
Mark  i.  9,  10. 

3.  Christ's  last  commission.  Mat.  xxviii.  19, 20. 

4.  The  baptisms  by  the  apostles.  Acts  ii. 
38-41,  Day  of  Pentecost,  viii.  12,  13,  Samari- 
tans, viii  36-39,  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  ix.  18, 
and  xxii.  16,  Paul.'  x.  47,  48,  Cornelius.  xvi. 
13-15,  Lydia.      xvi.  29-34,  Philippian  jailor. 

F.  The  mode  of  baptism  practiced  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles,  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance. 

1.  Acts  designated  by  generic  words,  may  be 
legitimately  performed  by  every  possible  specific 
mode. 

2.  Such  are  the  words  in  the  last  command  of 
Christ  to  His  apostles  :  viz.,  "Go"  -  "teach"  -"bap- 
tize." 

3.  The  church-fathers  and  reformers  always 
recognized  and  asserted  this  principle. 

4.  Any  specific  mode  of  symbolizing  purifica- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  valid  mode  of  baptism. 

Miscellaneous  Texts  Examined. 
1.  Pet.  iii.  21,   ( Beecher,  pp.  45,  73,  74,  223.) 
1  Cor.  x.  1,  2.  ( lb.,  73,  112,  175.)      Rom.  vi.  1- 

*  Kurtz  on  Bapt.,  Part  III.,  Ch's  X,  and  XI,  and  XII. 
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L4.  (lb.,  Part  II,  Passim.)   [This  text  investiga- 
ted below.] 

The  New  Testament  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bap- 
tisms—one  external  and  literal,  by  mere  water 
— the  other  internal  and  spiritual,  by  the  Holy 

Ghost. 

In  this  text,  as  in  its  parallell  in  Col.  ii.  11-13, 
the  latter  kind  is  intended. 

The  Proof  of  this. 

I.  The  difference  in  the  formulas  used  in  these 
texts,  from  the  formidas  in  texts  ivhere  external  bap- 
tism  is  evident. 

See  Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20.  Acts  ii.  38.  viii.  16.  x. 
48.  xix.  5.  xxii.  16.  1  Cor.  i.  13-15.  See  the 
texts,  Rom.  vi.  3.  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Gal.  iii.  27. 

II.  That  in  texts  parallell  to  the  above, (Rom.  vi: 
1-14,  Col.  ii.  11-13,  etc.,)  the  external  acts  relat in cj 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  viz.,  His  crucifixion,  burial, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  are  made  to  symbolize 
the  interned  exercises  of  His  followers. 

See  1  Pet.  iv.  1-4.  Eph.  ii.  1-7.  Col.  ii.  20,  and 
iii.  1-14.  Gal.  vi.  14,  ii.  19,  20,  v.  42.  Col.  ii. 
11-13. 

^H^3*  Wh}-  depart  from  this  universally  estab- 
lished law  of  interpretation,  established  by  Apos- 
tolic authority,  when  we  come  to  explain  Rom. 
vi.  1-14,  etc.? 

III.  The  external  and  literal  vieio  of  baptism  in 
Rom.  vi.  1—14,  is  inconsistent  with  certain  phrase- 
ology in  verses  3  and  4  —  viz.,  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,  into  death,  into  His  death and  the 
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ucse  of  the  present  tense  in  the  clause  in  verse  4:th, 
"Therefore  we  are  burried  with  Him  by  baptism 
into  death." 

IV.  The  scope  or  argument  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom. 
vi.  1-4,  is  against  a  literal,  and  in  favor  of  a  spir- 
itual baptism. 

1.  The  objection  to  the  free  grace  of  God  to 
believers,  verse  1. 

2.  St.  Paul's  reply,  verse  2. 

3.  The  argument  to  substantiate  his  reply,  v's 
3-14. 

JfKlg^  Apply  the  argument  to  both  views  of  bap- 
tism, showing  its  weakness  as  applicable  to  a  lit- 
eral baptism,  and  its  cogency,  when  applied  to  an 
internal  spiritual  baptism. 

16  lll.   The  Duties  of  the  Baptized. 

To  be  wholly  consecrated  to  God ;  not  to  be  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  to  be  transformed  by. 
the  renewing  of  their  minds  that  they  may  prove 
what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God.     Rom.  xii.  1,  2. 

1'7 'A  Sliould  Baptism  be  repeated? 

It  should  not :  for  baptism,  like  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  is  valid  for  all  time ;  and  if  any  one  falls 
from  his  baptismal  covenant,  he  can  return  to  it 
again  by  sincere  repentance  and  faith.  * 
18  ib.  Why  ivas  Christ  baptized  1 

Mat.  iii.  13-17.  Lange's  Com.,  Mat.  p.  76. 
Starken's  Bibelwerk,  Mat.,  p.  79. 

*  Knapp,  pp.  492,  493.  Bretsh.  Dogm.,  Vol.  II.,  §  197,  pp.  686-688 
Schmid,  p.  569,  (12),  (13). 
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The  baptism  of  our  Lord  by  John  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Kitto : — "Why  did  He  who  had  no  sins 
to  confess,  and  no  repentance  to  make,  insist  up- 
on submitting  to  a  baptism  which  was  of  repen- 
tance, with  a  view  to  the  remission  of  sins?" 

"The  proper  answer  to  this  question  has  been  fur- 
nished by  our  Lord  Himself,  "Mat.  iii.  15,  "Suffer 
it  to  be  so  now,  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness." 

After  some  remarks  on  these  words,  Kitto  gives 

his  view  thus : "Our  Lord  appeared  as  a  Jew, 

subject  to  all  the  divine  ordinances ;  in  the  mission 
and  working  of  John  He  recognized  a  divine  or- 
dinance, part  of  that  dikaiosunA  which  every 
Jew  was  bound  to  observe  ;  through  it  was  the  di- 
vinely appointed  transit  to  the  Messianic  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  through  it  consequently  He  who  had 
come  to  inaugurate  and  announce  that  dispensa- 
tion must  needs  pass,  that  as  God's  servant  He 
might  fulfil  all  the  Father's  will.  In  this  sense 
our  Lord's  baptism  by  John  had  the  same  signif- 
icancy  that  the  baptism  of  others  by  John  had  ; 
it  was  a  confession  of  submission  to  John's  teach- 
ing, and  a  profession  of  readiness  for  the  coming 
dispensation.  Jesus,  who  had  begun  His  earthly 
career  as  a  disciple  of  Moses,  became  a  disciple  of 
John  when  he  appeared  as  the  herald  of  the  econ- 
omy which  was  to  supersede  that  of  Moses ;  and 
so  passed  on  to  His  own  high  place  as  the  author 
and  administrator  of  the  new  economy  by  the 
path  which  God  had  seen  meet  to  appoint.      Had 


the  baptism  of  John  been  a  sign  or  seal  of  repen- 
tance, it  could  not  have  been  submitted  to  by  Him 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  but  as  a  mere  outward  designa- 
tion of  submission  to  John's  teaching,  and  accept- 
ance of  his  announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  was  coming,  and  of  a  consequent  change 
from  Judaism  towards  Christianity,  it  could  be 
properly  received  by  Him  ;  and  He  saw  meet  to  re- 
ceive it,  that  He  in  receiving  it,  and  John  in  ad- 
ministering it,  might  fulfil  all  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed." "Bib.  Cyc,  Vol.  L,  p.  292. 

Again  he  says: — "This  was  the  solemn  conse- 
cration of  Christ  to  His  work  ;  it  terminated  in 
the  divine  attestation  by  the  voice  from  the  open- 
ed heavens,  out  of  which  descended  the  holy  Dove 
and  alighted  on  the  praying  Savior,"  Luke  iii. 
21,  22.     Bib.  Cyc,  Vol.  XL,  p.  553. 

Starke.,  in  his  Bibelwerl-  on  Mat.  iii.  15,  states 
the  object  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  in  sub- 
stance, thus : — That  He  submitted  to  it  because  of 
its  divine  appointment;  because  He,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, should  be  properly  inducted  into  His  office  ; 
because  John,  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  was  the 
proper  person  thus  to  initiate  Him  ;  and  because  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  in  itself  right  and  proper. 

Krehl,  in  his  Wcerterbuch,  z.  n.  Test.,  p.  544,  gives 
the  object  as  follows  : — "That  Christ,  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  in  entering  up- 
on His  work,  might  observe  the  external  order  of 
divinely  revealed  ordinances,  so  that  He  would 
not  seem  to  institute  an  entirely  new  kingdom,  He 
having  been  commissioned  only  to  complete  the 
one  that  had  been  already  inaugurated,  or  to 
evolve  the  new  covenant  out  of  the  old  one." 
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the   lord's  supper.  * 
1 !_'.    The  Names  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

1.  Scriptural  names,  a.  The  Lord's  Supper  ;(Ku- 
riakon  deipnos,)  1  Cor.  xi.  20.  b.  The  Lord's 
Table,  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord  ;  .  (T  r  a  p  e  z  a  K  u  r  i- 
ou,  and  potarion  Kuriou.)  1  Cor.  x.  21.  c.  The 
Breaking  of  Bread  ;  (Klasis  tou  artou.)  Acts  ii. 
42.     This  probably  refers  to  the  love  feasts. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  names,  a.  Communion ;  (Koi- 
nonia.)  1  Cor  x.  16,  17.  b.  Eucharist ;  (Eucha- 
ristia  and  Eulogia.)  1  Cor.  x.  16.  c.  Sunaxis, 
sunaxis  hagia.  d.  Leitourgia;  (minister ium,) 
( service)  the  Lord's  Supper.)  e.  MustArion ; 
(Ccena  mystica  and  missa.)  This  was  derived  from 
dismissing  the  catechumens  when  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per was  celebrated,  (lie,  missa  est.)  f.  Prosphora, 
Thusia,  Thusia  anaimaktos.  These  terms  are 
taken  from  sacrifices,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 

2«£   Texts  relating  to  it. 
Mat.  xxvi.  26-28.  Mark  xiv.  22-24.  Lu.  xxii. 
19,  20.    1  Cor.  x.  16-21,  and  xi.  20-34.     Jno.  vi. 
47-63.    ( See  Knapp  on  this  passage,  p.  497.) 
3  rJ:.   The  Occasion  of  its  Institidion.  t 

1.  The  Jewish  passover,  viz.,  its  design,  and 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  its  celebration, 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  Christ  to  institute  His 
Supper. 

2.  The  principal  occasion.'however,  was  the  de- 

*  Knapp,  Sec,  cxlii-cxlvi.  Eric.  Eel.  Klg.  on  Art.  Lord's  Supper. 
Schm.  P.  Theol.,  Art.  XVII.  Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  X.  SchmM,  pp. 
571-598.     Bret.  Dogin.,  Vol.  II,  U 199-203.        f  Knapp.  407-199 
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sign  of  its  institution;  for  which  see  the  next  topic. 

4  lL  The  Object  of  its  Institution.  * 
1.  Commemorative  or  mnemonic  ;  2.  A  profess- 
ion of  faith  in  Christ;  3.  To  promote  unity  and 
brotherly  love  among  Christians.  We  may  also 
state  these  objects,  thus  :  commemorative,  profes- 
sional, consecrational,  and  recognitiatory. 

By  the  last — recognitiatory — I  would  indicate 
the  duty  of  recognizing  each  other  as  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  also,  of  promoting  brotherly  love 
amongst  Christians. 

51}.  Definition  of  this  Sacrament. 

1.  It  is  the  commemorative  ordinance  in  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  instituted  by  Christ, 
in  which  He  exhibits  to  us  His  body  and  blood  un- 

« der  the  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  which 
He  assures  us  of  our  interest  in  the  benefits  of  His 
atonement :  that  is,  He  confirms,  seals,  and  com- 
municates these  blessings  to  those  who  faithfully 
use  this  sacrament. 

2.  For  Luther's  definition,  see  Sm.  Cat.,  p.  20. 

6*1.  Its  Constituent  Parts. 

1.  The  external  sign  or  visible  part,  namely, 
bread  and  wine. 

2.  The  internal  and  invisible  thing  symbolized 
by  the  external  elements,  namely,  that  which  is 
effected  in  us  through  this  sacrament,  by  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  our  faith. 

7  ** .  The  Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  in  its 
Celebration,  t 

*  Knapp,  pp.  499,  500.    f  lb.,  500,  501,  (a). 
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1.  How  these  terms  are  used.  Those  things 
are  essential  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
institution,  and  without  which,  it  would  not  be 
the  true  Lord's  Supper ;  the  non-essentials  are  not 
thus  absolutely  necessary — they  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  customs,  etc. 

2.  The  essentials  are — the  use  of  bread  and  wine; 
their  proper  consecration  ;  their  separate  distribu- 
tion by  the  minister  or  some  other  authorized  of- 
ficer or  member  of  the  Church  ;  the  separate  re- 
ception by  the  communicant ;  and  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  as%ecessary  to  its  worthy 
and  profitable  reception. 

3.  Non-essentials.  Among  others,  these  are  — 
the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  the  ordinance 
is  administered ;  also,  certain  rites  connected  with 
its  administration,  as,  singing  the  words  of  the  in- 
stitution, marking  the  elements  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  also,  the  posture  at  the  table  ;  etc. 

8**.  Its  advantages  and  Effects.  ( lb  .505-507. ) 

1.  External.  A  profession  of  church-membership, 
of  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  obedience  to  Him. 

2.  Internal. 

(1.)  They  are,  (a)  A  means  of  strengthening 
our  faith,  (b)  A  means  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting piety  and  brotherly  love  among  believers. 

(2.)  Opinions  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing its  effects.  (a)   Erroneous  opinions. 

(b)   The  Scriptural  view.     (  Sm.  Cat.,  Part  V.,  ques.  4. ) 

9LA.  Practical  Inferencesfrom  its  Advantages  and 

Effects.  Knapp,  p.  507,  (1 )  to  (4). 
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1 .  We  renew  our  covenant  engagements  with 
God  —  we  promise  to  be  obedient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel ;  and  God  engages  to  bestow 
upon  us  the  benefits  of  the  atonement. 

2.  Only  by  observing  the  moral  order  adapted 
to  our  moral  nature,  can  we  receive  the  benefits 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  sacrament. 

See  this  moral  order  fully  set  forth  in  our  pre- 
paratory services. 

3.  He,  therefore,  on  his  part,  fulfils  the  design 
of  this  ordinance,  who  so  reflects  on  it  as  to  be  ex- 
cited to  true  repentance,  faith,  gratitude,  love, 
and  the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  a  true  Christian 
temper  in  all  things. 

4.  The  ordinance  does  not  require,  for  its  cele- 
bration, any  severe  and  anxious  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian. 

10^.   Worthy  and  Unworthy  Communicants.* 
11**\  How  often  should  it  be  celebrated?  t 
12£*.  Points  of  agreement  amongst  all  Evangel- 
ical denominations  on  the  Loo*d's  Supper. 

1.  It  is  a  Divine  appointment. 

2.  It  is  a  commemorative  ordinance. 

3.  It  is  a  means  of  grace. 

4.  Faith  is  necessary  to  its  worthy  and  profita- 
ble reception. 

5.  Bread  and  wine  represent  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

6.  It  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  covenant. 

7.  It  is  a  bond  of  union  amongst  Christians. 

*  See  my  Cateehetics,  pp.  221,  222,  note,    f  See  Knapp,  508,  (l 
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8.  It  is  a  mode  of  professing  Christ  before  the 
world. 

13  0}.  The  Mode  of  the  Saviors  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist.  * 

A.     The  Several   Views  Held. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic:  namely,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are,  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
changed  into  the  true  and  real  body,  blood,  soul, 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^Jie  ele- 
ments being  no  longer  bread  and  wine,  but  only 
cognizable  as  such  by  our  senses ;  and,  inferential- 
ly,  that  the  whole  Christ  is  received  in  either  form 

of  bread  or  wine. This  is  designated,  transub- 

stantiatio.  * 

2.  The  Symbolic  Lutheran :  viz.,  that  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  the  sacramental  ob- 
jects ;  that  these  sacramental  objects  are  really  and 
substantially  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  that 
this  presence  is  under  the  form  (species  or  kind)  of 
bread  and  wine ;  that,  thus  present,  they  (the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ )  •  are  distributed  or  com- 
municated; and  that  thus  distributed,  they  are  re- 
ceived by  all  the  communicants,  by  oral  munduca- 

tion. It  should  yet  be  added  that  Luther  held, 

that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  present,  dis- 
tributed, and  received  as  above  stated,  do  not  com- 

*  Darner's  Hist.  Prot.  Theol.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  152-162,  306-337,  and 
Vol.11,  pp.164, 165,  461,  462.  Sehmid,  pp.  571-598.  Krauth's  Consr. 
Eef.,  pp.  583-830.  Book  of  Concord,  2nd.  ed.,  Newmarket,  1854,  pp. 
112,  294, 384,  424,  531, 569,  660—.  Knapp,  508-514.  Bret.  Dog.,  V.  II. 
U 199--203.  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  5th.  ed.,  1846,  p.295.  Evang.  Rev,,  Vol. 
VIII,  436  ;  XIV,  538 ;    XVII,  369  ;     XX,  401. 
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municate  any  blessing  or  gift  other  than  those  of- 
fered and  communicated  through  the  Word  of 
God  in  general ;  but,  that  they,  in  addition  to  the 
Word,  and  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  are 
rather  only  the  Divine  seal  and  pledge  to  each 
communicant  of  his  personal  interest  in  Christ ; 
and  finally,  that  only  the  believing  communicant, 
who,  by  means  of  this  seal  and  pledge,  appropri- 
ates Christ,  receives  and  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the 

Lord'#Supper. This  has  been  termed,  unio, 

because  of  the  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, as  held  in  this  theory. 

3.  The  Calvinian :  viz.,  that  the  Divine  Christ 
only  is  present  at  the  Lord's  Supper;  that  the 
bread  and  wine  truly  represent  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  that  His  body  and  blood  are  not  really 
and  substantially,  but  only  efficaciously  or  influen- 
tially  present;  that  a  supernatural  influence  is  com-' 
municated  to  the  soul  of  the  communicant ;  that 
this  influence  is  not  communicated  in  and  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  proceeds  directly  from  the 
glorified  human  nature  of  Christ,  at  the  moment 
when  the  bread  and  wine  are  received ;  that  this 
influence  is  received,  not  through  the  mouth,  but 
only  by  faith ;  and  that  this  influence,  in  an  in- 
comprehensible way,  nourishes,  vivifies,  and 
strengthens  the  believing  communicant.  * 

This  view  has  been  designated,  figura,  because 
it  explains  the  verb,  esti  (to  be)  in  the  words  of 

*  See  Bret.  Dog.,  V.  II.,  p.  756.  Also,  Krauth's  Consrv.  Befor.,  p.  601. 
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the  institution,  figuratively  and  not  literally.  I 
have  designated  it  Calvinian,  because  it  was  held 
by  Calvin.  It  has  been  attributed  also  to  Me- 
lanchthon,  especially  after  the  death  of  Luther. 

4.  The  Zwinglian  or  Emblematic:  viz,,  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  Sup- 
per, neither  really,  substayitially,  nor  influentially  ; 
that  bread  and  wine  are  only  emblems  or  symbols 
of  the  absent  and  glorified  body  an c^  blood  of 
Christ ;  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  commemo- 
rative ;  that  Christ  with  all  His  benefits  are  truly 
and  essentially  received  in  the  Supper,  but  only  as 
through  the  Word  of  God  generally;  and  that  those 
benefits  are  received,  not  orally,  but  only  by  faith. 

This  view  is  also  designated,  figura,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  one  preceding.  It  is  called,  en\- 
blematic,  because  it  regards  the  bread  and  wine  as 
mere  symbols.  It  is  designated  Zwinglian,  because 
it  was  maintained  by  Zwingle.     It  was  held  also 

by  (EcolampadiuS.  (  See  Bretch.  Dog.,  Vol.  II.,p.  758.) 

B.    These  Several  Views  Compared. 

1.  Show  wherein  they  agree. 

2.  Show  wherein  they  differ. 

C.    These  Views  Examined  and  Tested. 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic. 

(a)  It  has  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures. 

(b)  It  is  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  doctrine. 

(c)  It  is  contrary  to  reason  and  the  testimony 
of  our  senses. 

2.  The  remaining  views  tested. 
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(a)  By  the  words  of  the  institution  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,'  Mat.  xxvi.  26-28;  Luke 
xxii.  19,  20 ;    Mark  xiv.  22-24. 

(b)  By  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  relating  to  the  na- 
ture, the  institution,  the  design,  and  manner  of 
celebrating,  the  Lord's  Supper.  1  Cor.  x.  16-21, 
and  xi.  17-34.. 

(c)  By  the  inseparable  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  ohb  person  of  Christ,  in  connection  with 
the  communicatio  idiomatum.  * 

D.  Hoiv  this  Subject  should  be  Presented  in  the 
Pulpit. . 

1.  That  the  blessings  of  the  Lord's  Supper  do  not 
depend  on  the  specific  view  held  on  this  subject. 

2.  They  do  depend  on  our  moral  qualifications  to 

receive  the  promised  blessings.  (See  our  Preparatory  Service.) 

14  lA .  The  Agapae  or  Love  Feast,  t 
We  can,  on  this  subject,  only  indicate  the  sev- 
eral topics  which  the  student  should  investigate. 
They  are:  the  derivation  of  the  term,  agapae — 
the  import  of  the  festival,  by  whom  prepared,  its 
design,  and  the  exercises  connected  with  its  ob- 
servance— when  introduced  into  the  Church 

when  celebrated — why  interrupted — how  abused 
— why  gradually  fallen  into  disuse — by  whom  re- 
vived, and  under  what  name. 

*  See  Bretsh.  Dog.,  Vol.  II,  \\  147,  and  202.  Knapp,  Sect's  ciii.  II., 
civ.,  cxlvi.  I.,  (4).  Schinid,  pp.  331-360.  Book  of  Concord,  2nd.  Ed., 
Newmarket,  1854,  pp.  577, 578, 685-704.  f  See  Art.  "Agapae"  in 

Enc.  Bel.  Klg. ;  New  Am.  Cyc. ;  Chamber's  Enc.  Also,  Kurtz's  Ch. 
Hist.,  Pkila.,  1861,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  70,121 ;  Hase's  Ch.  Hist.,  New  York, 
1855,  pp.  41,  70,  153. 
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bb.      The   Church.  :;: 

1.  The  Definition,  t 

Apostles'  Creed  :  ''The  communion  of  saints." 
Augsburg  Confession :  '-The  congregation   of 
saints  or  believers,  among  whom  the  gospel  is 
correctly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly 
administered." 

2.  The  Name.     .  (  Knapp,  pp.  469, 470. ) 
EkklAsia — SunagogA  and  episunagogA- 

Basileia  ton  ouranon   or  tou  Theou — So- 
ma Christou — Naos  Theou — Oikos  Theou. 

3.  The  Derivation  of  the  ivord,  Church. 

See  Art.  "Church,"  Enc.  Rel.  Klg.,  p.  366.  Al- 
so, the  same  word  in  Worcester's  and  Webster's 
Dictionaries.    New    Amer.   Cyc.   Vol.  V.,    Art.. 
"Church." 

4.  Its  Institution  and  Organization. 
The  Church  commenced  with  Adam. 

(1.)  For  if  not,  then  there  was  no  visible  church 
for  2000  years. 

Dr.  Mason  of  New  York  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  visible  church  before  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  fact,  that  the  church  then  received  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  is  no  proof  that  it  had  no  existence 
prior  to  that  time.  For 

(2.)  The  Church  must  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 

*  Knapp,  Sec.  exxxiv-exxxvi.        Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xcix-cvii. 
Schm-  Pop.  Theol.,  Ch.  XIV.    Schmid,  pp.  598-641. 

f  Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  VII.  Knapp.  469.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.xcix. 
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which  was  made  with  our  first  parents  in  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer,  Gen.  iii.  15.  God  Himself 
taught  them  the  pure  gospel.  The  sacrament  of 
circumcision  came  afterwards — sacraments  must 
come  after  the  gospel,  and  not  precede  it. 

(3.) The  organization  of  the  church  is  involved 
in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  in  invoking  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  in  Enoch's  walking  with  God,  and  in 
Noah's  finding  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
Gen.  iv.  3-5,  26.  v.  22-24.   vi.  7,  8. 

Who  performed  the  ministerial  office  in  patri- 
archal times  ? 

5.  Its  Attributes.  (  Knapp,  pp.  472-475.  ) 

(1.)  Unity.  The  Neiu  Testament  sense.  Jno. 
x.  16,  and  xvii.  20-23.  Rom.  xii.  4,  5.  1  Cor.  i. 
10-13.  Gal.  iii.  1-29.  Eph.  iv.  1-16.  This  is  a 
spiritual  unity — doctrinal  and  moral. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  especially,  it  is  a  pretended  external  unity 
in  doctrines,  ceremonies,  organization,  and  gov- 
ernment. * 

(2.)  Sanctity.  {  StoiTand  Flatt,  Sec.  cvi.  ) 

(a)  External  or  consecrational.   Rom.  i.   7,  1 
Cor.  i.  2. 

(b)  Internal  or  moral.  Eph.  v.  26,  27.  IThess. 
v.  21-24.  Tit.  ii.  14. 

IJggr33  The  errors  of  the  Novations,  Donatists, 
Anabaptists,  and  others.  Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  and 
36—43. 

tSce  mv  Lecture  on  Christian  Union. 
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(3.)  Catholicity  and.  Apostolicity. 

(a)  Katholihos  was  at  first  synonymous 
with  orthodoxos,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
true  faith  must  be  the  universal  faith  of  all  Chris- 
tains,  and  be  found  in  all  the  churches  established 
by  the  apostles — now  it  is  synonymous  with  uni- 
versal — Luther  used  it  as  synonymous  with  Chris- 
dan. 

(b)  Apostolic  properly  relates  only  to  the 
churches  planted  by  the  apostles.,  but  was  em- 
ployed also  to  designate  the  church  as  holding  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  apostles,  and  there- 
fore, also  the  orthodox  church. 

(4.)  Perpetuity.     Matt.  xvi.  18. 

What  belongs  to  this  perpetuity  ?  and  what 
does  not? 

6.  Its  Head.  * 
*  (1.)    Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head    of  the 
Church.  Mat.  xxiii.  8-11.  Jno.  x.  11-16.    IPet. 
v.  4.  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Eph.  i.  22.  and  iv.  15. 

(2.)  Christ  appointed  neither  Peter,  nor  his 
successors  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the  Church. 

Mat.  xvi.  13-19.  Lu.  xxii.  24-27.   1  Pet.  v.  1-5. 

(3.)  Does  the  Church  herself  possess  the  right  to 
commit  to  some  one  of  her  members,  or  to  a  select 
number  of  them,  her  external  government  and 
discipline  ? 

(4.)  Do  such  representatives  possess  their  pre- 
eminence jure  divino,  or  jure  humano? 

*  Knapp,  pp.  475.  470.      Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  xcix,  111.  8  and  9, 
and  Sec.  c,  ciii,  civ. 
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(5.)  What  is  the  authority  of  their  enactments?. 

7.  Its  Members. 

(1.)   Their  Qualifications  for  Membership. 

(a)  These  may  be  ascertained  from  the  ex- 
amples of  admission  to  the  Church  as  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  Chaps.,  ii.  37-41 ;  viii.  5-24;  viii.  26- 
39  ;  ix.  1-19,  and  xxii.  1-16 ;  x.  1-48  ;  xvi.  14, 
15  ;  xvi.  25-34;  and  xix.  1-6. 

(b)By  whom  are  the  qualifications  to  be  de- 
termined ? 

(2.)  Their  Church-connection. 

For  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Church ;  the 
perpetuity  and  condition  of  permanent  member- 
ship ;  and  the  privilege,  duty  and  modes  of  dis- 
solving church-connection : See  Church  Gov- 
ernment— Also,  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  CV. 

(3.)  Their  Duties* 

These  duties  relate  to  : — (a)  To  personal  and 
mutual  edification  ;  (b)  To  the  proper  training  of 
the  children  of  the  Church ;  (c)  To  charitable 
and  reformatory  labors  within,  and  without  the 
Church  ;  and,  (d)  To  labors  for  the  world's  con- 
version. 2  Pet.  iii.  17,  18;  2  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  Heb.  x. 
23-25 ;  1  Cor.  Chaps,  xii  and  xiv.  Deut.  vi.  4-7; 
Eph.  vi.  4.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-3.  2  Cor.  Ch.  viii.  Gal. 
vi.  9,  10.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  20;  v.  13-16. 

Dare  they  neglect  the  means  of  grace  on  ac- 
count of  the  ungodly  character  of  the  minister?  t 

8.  Its  Officers. 

1.  Ministers  or  Teachers-  (K.,  476-479.  S.  P.  T.,  218-229.) 
*  Sch.  Pop,  Th.,  Cli.xiv.  Top.  iv,  last  part,  titorr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  cvii 
f  Evg.  Rev.  Oct.  1873.  Holl.  Lect.  Aug.  Conf.,  Thesis  V. 
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.     .      (1.)  Definition  and  Institution* 

They  are  those  persons  who  are  properly  quali- 
fied, and  who  have  been  divinely  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  public  teachers  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

This  office  was  instituted  by  divine  authority. 
Jno.  xx.  21.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Acts  xx.  28, 
xiv.  23.  Eph.  iv.  11-13.  ICor.  xii.  28.  2Tim.  ii.  2. 
2  Cor.  v.  18.    Gal.  i.  1.     Acts  xiii.  2. 

(2.)  Duties.  (  See  Pastoral  Theol.,  Chap.  IV.  ) 

(3.).  Qualifications.  (  See  Homiletics,  Part  I.  ) 

(4.)    The  Gall.  ( See  Past.  Th.,  Ch.  II.,  pp.  5-13. ) 

(5.)  Induction  into  office.   ( ibid.  Ch.  il,  pp.  14-17.) 
(6.)  Titles.  In  the  apostolic  church,  these  ti- 
tles correspond  with  the  two  classes  of  ministers 
— the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary. 

(a)  The  extraordinary  are  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists. 

The  specific  design  of  the  apostolic  office,  was, 
that  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  the  min- 
istry of  Christ,  and  especially  of  His  resurrection. 
Lu.  xxiv.  46-48.  Actsi.  21,  22,  ii.  32,  x.  39-41, 
and  xxii.  14,  15.  ICor.  ix.  1. 

The  signs  of  an  apostle,  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

Evangelists  are  ichat  ?  Enc.  Rel.  Klg.  Acts  xxi. 
8,  viii.  26-40,  and  vi.  1--6. 

(b)  The  ordinary  are  rulers,  hAgoumenoi,  Heb. 
xiii.  7,  17,  24  ;  bishops,  episkopoi ;  elders,  presbu- 
teroi ;  pastors,  poimenes  ;  teachers,  d  id askaloi. 
Eph.  iv.  11,  12.  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

*  Bridges'  Christian  Ministry,  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
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(7.)  Parity,  (a)  Its  import,  (b)  Maintained 
by  Luther  against  the  Papal  hierarchy,  (c)  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  doctrine.  These  are — 

(1)  The  apostolic  office  was  extraordinary,  spe- 
cific, and  temporary,  and  the  apostles  had  no  suc- 
cessors  no.  one  has  the  signs  of  an  apostle. 

(2)  The  different  names  applied  to  the  ordinary 
ministers,  are  convertible  terms*  Acts  xx.  17-28. 
Tit.  i.  5-7  1  Pet,  v.  1,2.  (3)  Paul  gave  directions 
to  Timothy  and  Titus  for  only  one  order  of  min- 
isters— the  deacons  were  not  teachers,  ITim.  iii. 
1-7.  2 Tim.  ii.  2.  Tit.  i.  5-7.  ITim.  iii.  8-13.  Acts 
vi.  3,  4.  (4)  The  Scriptures  assign  no  peculiar 
duties  to  different  orders  of  ministers.  (5)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Church  prior  to  the  third  century  is 
entirely  against  the  imparity  of  ministers. 

(8.)   Support.  (  Church  Government. ) 

(a)  It  is  the  minister's  right  to  claim  it.  Matt, 
x.  5-10,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  1-5. 

(b)  It  is  the  church's  duty  to  give  it.  Gal.  vi. 
6;  Heb.  xiii.  7;  1  Tim.  v.  17,  18. 

(9.)  Rights  (  Ch.  Govt.  ) 

(a)  By  divine  authority — the  rights  of  teaching, 
administering  the  sacraments,  counselling,  etc. 

(b)  By  human  authority — the  exercise  of  the 
office  of  the  keys.  This  designates  the  adminis- 
tration of  church-discipline  :  viz.,  absolution,  ex- 
communication, and  restoration  of  the  excommu- 
nicated. See  Augs.  Conf.,  Arts.  XI.,  XXV., 
XXVIII.  Also  Henkle's  Bk.  Concord,  pp.  134, 
263,  385-387,  396;  248,  249,  422,  423,  544,  545. 
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. .  Deacons.  (  Church  Government.  ) 

Acts  vi.  3,4.  lTim.  iii.8-11. 

9.  Divisions  of  the  Church,  (  Knapp,  pp.  470-472.  ) 
(1.)  Universal  and  particular. 

(2.)  True  and  false  churches — pure  and  impure 
— corrupt. 

(3.)  Visible  and  invisible.  See  Hollman  Lect., 
on  Art.  VIII.  of  the  Aug.  Conf.,  Thesis  I  and  II, 
Evang.  Rev.,  Vol.  III.  No.  IV.,  Oct,  1873. 

(4.)  Militant  and  triumphant. 

10.  Systems  of  Church  Government.  * 

11.  The  Object  of  the  Church,  t 

(1.)  To  receive  a  divine  revelation.  This  in- 
cludes especially  Christian  doctrines  ethics,  and 
ordinances.  Deut.  iv.  7,  8.  Acts  vii.  37,  38.  Rom. 
iii.  1,  2.  Heb.  i.  1,  2. 

(2.)  To  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  members, 
and  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  :  viz.,  by 
writing,  printing,  preaching,  church-discipline, 
and  administering  the  sacraments. 

(3.)  To  maintain  it  in  its  purity,  and  thus  trans- 
mit it  to  posterity.  Deut.  iv.  2,  and  xii.  32.  Lu. 
xxiv.  25-27.  Acts  xxvi.  22  lTim.  i.   3.  Jude  3.  • 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19. 

12.  The  Efficacy  of  the  Church:  i.  e.,  her  ad- 
aptation to  accomplish  the  object  intended  in  her 
organization.  + 

"(1.)  Apply  this  to  (1.)  (2.)  (3.)  No.  11.,  above. 
(2.)  Scripture  proof.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Matt,  xvi.18. 

*  See  Church  Govt.  Also  Sch.  Pop.  Th.,  215-218.  f  Knapp,  469. 
Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  CI.  Evang.  Rev.,  Oct.  1873,  Hollman  Lect.  on 
Art.  VIII,  of  the  Aug.  Conf.,  Thesis  III.  +  lb.  Thesis  IV,  VIII,  IX. 
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cc.  The  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  * 

1.  The  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  church  to  enable  us  to  secure  the  purchased 
salvation — i.  e.,  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  sanc- 
tification — without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Whilst  these  benefits  of  the  atonement  are  se- 
cured through  the  means  of  grace  and  the  church, 
they  are  nevertheless  also  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jno.  xvi.  7-11,  in.  5.  1  Cor. 
vi.  11.  Rom.  xv.  16.  2Thess.  ii.  13.  IPet.  i.  2. 

2.  This  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  us. 
Jno.  xvi.  7-14.  Luke  xi.  13. 

3.  The  specific  nature  of  this  divine  influence 
shows  its  adaptation  to  enable  us  to  secure  the 
above  named  benefits  of  the  atonement. 

This  influence  is 

(1.)  Enlightening.  Eph.  i.  16-23.  Jno.  xvi.  13- 
15.  (2.)  Renewing  Tit.  iii.  5.  (3.)  Sanctifying. 
2  Thess.  ii.  13.     (4.)  Comforting.  Acts  ix.  31. 

Jf^S^  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  irresistible 
grace  of  God  ? 

B.    The  Conditions,  f 

These  conditions  are  faith,  repentance,  and  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace. 

The  question  is  sometimes  proposed  ;  what  is 
the  order  in  which  these  conditions  must  be  com- 
plied with  ?  This  subject  can  be  more  readily 
disposed  of  after  we  shall  have  investigated  the 
conditions  themselves. 


*  Knapp,  Sec.  131-133.  Schmid,  pp.  423-426. 

t  Knapp,  Art.  XI,    Sec.  121-128. 
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A  A.    Faith.  * 

1.  Divisions  of  Faith,  t 

Faith  has  for  its  object  either  merely  temporal, 

or  spiritual  things ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  adopt 

the  designations,  secular  or  human,  and  religious 

faith.  We  shall  now  investigate  Religious  Faith. 

It  is 

(1.)   Objective.         This  signifies 

(a)  Religion  itself  and  the  particular  doc- 
trines of  which  it  consists.  Gal.  i.  23,  and  iii.  23. 
Jude  3.  20.  Acts  vi.  7  ;  xiii.  8 ;  xvi.  15  ;  Rom. 
xii.  7. 

This  includes  doctrines,  historical  facts,  com- 
mands, and  promises.  + 

(b)  The  system  of  doctrines  held  by  any 
branch  of  the  church ;  as  the  Apostolic  faith, 
the  Papal  faith,  the  Lutheran  faith,  etc. 

(2.)  Subjective.  This  is  both  an  intellectual 
state  and  voluntary  act  of  a  believing  subject;  it 
has  for  its  object  the  Christian  doctrine  in  all  its 
parts  •„  and  it  is  generally  represented  by  theolo- 
gians as  being  made  up  of  different  parts. 

(a)  Some  make  it  consist  of  three  distinct 
♦parts :  viz.,  knowledge  assent,  (  general  and  spe- 
cial),  and  trust.  Knowledge,  assent,  and  trust,  all 
belong  to  faith  in  the  promises ;  whilst  knowledge 
and  assent  only,  are  requisite  to  faith  in  histori- 
cal facts  and  doctrines.  § 

*  Schniid,  pp.  426-439,  and  479-496.  f  Knapp,  Sec.  1  22.  Schm. 
Pop.  Th.  Ok.  XIII,  Top.  I,  5.  %  Knapp,  Sec.  123.  \  For  "assent," 
see  Knapp,  pp.  426,  4l's. 
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-(b)  Others  make  it  consist  of  two  parts:  viz., 
knowledge  and  disposition  correspondent  to  this 
knowledge ;  and  which  latter  includes  obedience 
to  the  Divine  commands  and  confidence  in  the 
Divine  promises. 

(3.)  Different  hinds  of  subjective  faith.  * 

(a)  A  blind  faith.,    (b)  Fides  implicita.  t    (c) 
Dogmatic  faith,     (d)  Historical  faith.  %    (e)  The 
faith  of  miracles,   (f )  Theoretic  or  dead  faith.     § 
■(g)  Saving  or  living  faith,      (h)  Justifying  faith. 
2.  Justifying  or  Saving  Faith.  ** 

(1.)  Its  elements.  These  are 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
salvation ;  and  this,  not  implicit,  but  explicit : 
(b)  Assent — general  and  special — i.  e.,  holding 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  events,  threatenings,  and 
promises  of  the  Bible  as  certainly  and  infallibly 
true  —  this  being  a  general  assent;  and,  also,  as 
specifically  designed  and  adapted  to  one's  own 
wants  and  condition — which  is  special  assent. 
This  knowledge  and  assent  also  necessarily  im- 
ply the  following  three  things :  (c)  A  heart-felt 
sense  of  our  lost  condition  as  sinners,  including  es- 
pecially the  renunciation  of  all  self-righteousness 
as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God  :  (d)  Sorrow  i 
on  account  of  our  sins :  (e)  An  earnest  desire  and 
seeking  for  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God.  The 
last  element  of  faith  is  :  (f )  Trust  or  confidence, 
which  appropriates  to  one's  self  the  Divine  prom- 

*  Knapp.  425-427.  Sch.  Pop.  -Th.,  197.  Enc.  Eel.  Klg.,  Art.   "Im- 
plicit Faith."  f  Knapp,  426.  %  lb.  427.  \  lb  425. 
**  Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp.  426—439. 
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ises,  rests  in  them,  submits  to  the  Divine  will. 
and  cheerfully  obeys  the  Divine  commands. 

On  the  connection  between  knowledge,  assent, 
trust,  and  their  results,  see  Mark  iv.  15-20; 
IThes.  ii.  13, 14;  lCor.ii.14;  Rom.  x.  1-17; 
2  Pet.  i.  1-12. 

The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  elements  prove 
the  destitution  of  saving  faith.  Properly,  howev- 
er, trust  or  confidence  alone  is  faith  ;  the  other  el- 
ements accompany  it  as  prerequisites  to  its  ex- 
istence, and  as  consequences  of  its  existence. 

(2.)  Definition. 

Faith  is  a  confident  reliance  on  the  character 
and  promises  of  God,  and  which  is  exercised  only 
by  the  enlightened  and  penitent  sinner,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  renunciation  of  all  self-righteous- 
ness, and  produces  cheerful  submission  to  the  Di- 
vine will.  1  Pet.  iv.  19.  Jno.  i.  11, 12.  Eph.  i.  12, 
13.  2  Tim.  i.  12.    Matt.  xi.  28,  29. 

This  is  justifying  or  saving  faith  under  all  the 
dispensations  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Under  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions, those  who  exercised  this  faith  may  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  promised  Deliverer, 
Jesus  Christ,  yet  their  confidence  in  God  and  His 
promises  was  saving  faith,  because  it  was  prece- 
ded, accompanied,  and  followed  by  penitence,  re- 
nunciation of  self-rightousness,  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine,  will.  Rom.  iv.  1-25.  Gen. 
xv.  6.  Heb.  xi.  1, 6, 8, 17-19,  22,  24-30.  Job.  xiii. 
15.  Ps.  Hi.  8,  and  lxi-  4,  and  lxiv.  10,  and  cxxv. 
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1,  xl.  1-4.  Isa.  xii.  1;  2,  and  1. 10.  Jer.  xvii.  5-8. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  those  who 
exercise  this  faith  have  a  knowledge  of  the  plan 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  their  confi- 
dence, therefore,  reposes  on  God's  promises  of  sal- 
vation through  Him ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  sav- 
ing faith  only  because  it  is  preceded,  accompan- 
ied, and  followed  by  penitence,  renunciation  of 
self-righteousness,  and  a  cheerful  submission  to 
the  Divine  will. 

(3.)  Its  Fruits  and  Evidences. 

These  are  the  same,  only  being  viewed  from 
different  stand-points.  Matt.  vii.  16. 

Viewed  as  fruits  of  faith,  we  have  them  ex- 
pressed in  Acts  xv.  9.     Gal.  v.  6.     1  Jno.  v.  4. 

Viewed  as  evidences  of  faith,  they  are  .holiness 
of  heart  and  life :  i.  e.,  Christian  dispositions,  and 
Christian  good  works — or,  they  are  the  above 
fruits  of  faith.  *  Jno.  xiv.  21-23;  Matt.  vii.  21- 
27  ;  Jam.  i.  22-27 ;  i'i.  14-26  ;  1  Jno.  ii.  1-11,  15- 
17,  29;   iii.  1-24  ;  iv.  7--21 ;  v.  1-5,  13. 

(4.)   Its  Degrees,  t 

(a)  Scripture  proof  of  degrees  in  faith. 
Rom.  iv.  19-21.   2  Thes.  i.  3.    Eph.  iv.  13,  14. 

1  Cor.  iii.  1. 

(b)  The  causes  of  degrees  in  faith:  i.  e.,  in 
confidence  or  trust,  as  the  last  and  chief  element 
of  faith. 

They  are  found  in  the  difference  of  our  natu- ' 
;  titution,  temperament,  faculties,  actual 

Jxnapp,  432,  434,(3);  also,  sect.  cxxv.    f  lb,  p.  433.  Schmid,  439. 
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knowledge  and  assent,  and,  also,  in  our  degrees 
of  faithfulness  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
(5.)  The  Possibility  of  Falling  from  Faith.  * 

(a)  It  is  denied  by  some. 
Was  by  the  Valentinians,  by  Munzer,   and  is 
still  by  many  advocates  of  absolute  decrees. 

(I))   Scripture  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  fall 
from  faith. 

(1)  Examples  of  persons  falling  from  faith. 
1  Tim.  i.  19,  20,  and  vi.  21.  Luke  viii.  13. 

(2)  Exhortations  to  constancy  in  faith.  Gal. 
Chps.  iii.  iv.  v.    Heb.  Chap.  vi.  and  x.  19-39. 

(6.)  The  Means  to  Maintain  and  Strengthen 
Faith. 

HjH^  Is  faith  in  Christ  so  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  salvation,  that  the  heathen,  and  children 
can  not  be  saved? 

Or,  what  are  the  conditions  of  salvation  in  their 
cases?  t 

How  is  Mark  xvi.  16,  to  be  understood  ?  espe- 
cially the  word,  apistAsas? 

BB.     Repentance.  % 

1.  Scripture- Significations  of  the  Term  Metan- 
oia,  (  Repentance). 

Heb.  xii.  17.  2  Cor.  vii.  8-11.  Lu.  xvii.  3,  4, 
and  xxiv.  47.  Acts  xx.  21.  iii.  19.  26.  xi.  18. 
Mark  i.  15.     Rom.  ii.  4. 

In  general,  the  term  designates  a  change  of 

*  Knapp,  p.  433.        f  lb.  Sec.  cxxi.         J  lb.  Sec.  cxxvi,  in.  and 
Sec.  cxxvii,  cxxviii.  Scb.  Pop.  Th.,  Ch.  XIII,  Top.  I,  4.  and  Top.  II. 
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one's  opinions;  disposition,  purposes  and  conduct, 
especially,  the  change  of  one's  religion,  and  the 
moral  renovation  of  our  nature. 

2.  Divisions  of  Repentance.  * 

(1.)  External  and  moral;  (2.)  Poenitentia  pri- 
ma vel' magna  and  secunda  vel  quotidiana;  (3.) 
Legal  and  evangelical. 

3.  Its  Elements,  t 

These  are  knowledge,  sorrow  ( including  ha- 
tred and  abhorrence),  confession,  and  renuncia- 
tion. 

Repentance  is,  by  some  theologians,  held  to 
include  contrition  or  sorrow  for  sin  and  faith  in 
Christ — the  former  being  produced  by  the  Law, 
the  latter,  by  the  Gospel.  X 

4.  Degrees  of  Sorrow  for  Sin.  § 

(1.)  This  differs  both  in  strength  and  continu- 
ance. 

(2.)  The  causes  of  this  difference.  (Supra,  p.  278, 3.) 
(3.)  Mistakes  on  this  subject. 

(a)  That  in  order  to  exercise  genuine  and 
acceptable  repentance,  we  must  have  an  accurate 
recollection  of  each  particular  sin  we  have  com- 
mitted. 

(b)  That  external,  visible  signs,  such  as 
tears,  lamentations,  etc.,  are  indispensable. 

(c)  That  such  external  manifestations  are 
evidences  of  hypocrisy. 

*  Knapp,  pp.  441,  444,  445,  (4).    Sch.  P.  Th.,  196, 197.      f  Kuapp 
442,  443,  445,  d),  445,  446,  e).  J  Schmid's  Dogni.,  pp.  536, 477, 

433,  485.  I  Knapp,  444,  (a). 
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(d)   That  particular  examples  and  passages, 
in  the  Bible  are  universally  applicable   in  e\ 

■  of  repentance  :  such  as  David,  Peter,  and  re- 
pentance in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

(4.)  The  only  test  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of 
this  sorrow. 

(5.)  The  great  requisite  in  regard  to  it.  (  Sin- 
ce fit  f/  of  heart. ) 

(6.)  Examples  for  illustration.  Ps.  xxxii.  3-5. 
Ps.  li.  Lu.  xviii.  9-14,  xv.  10-32.    Isa.  i.  1-20. 

5.  The  Duty  of  Repentance.  * 

(1.)  The  duty  is  obligatory  on  all  men:  Because, 
a)  We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  God  ;  b)  To  ourselves  ; 
c)  To  our  fellow-men  ;  and,  d)  God  gives  us  the 
ability  to  repent. 

(2.)  It  is  an  immediate  duty :  Because,  a)  Delay 
renders  repentance  more  difficult ;  and,  b)  Delay 
is  dangerous. 

6.  The  Possibility  and  Worth  of  Late  Repentance. 
(1.)  The  two  views  on  this  subject. 

(2.)  The  arguments  on  both  sides. 

7.  Errors  in  the  Christian  Church  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Repentance. 

(1.)  Penance  of  the  excommunicated .  t 
(a)  During  the  second,  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, the  rites  attending  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsi  or  excommunicated,  to  the  church  constant- 
ly became  more  numerous.  These  were  designa- 
ted contritio,  confessio,  and  satisfactio. 

*  Knapp,  p.  446,  (1).    Sch.  P.  Th.,  203-206.      f  Knapp,  447,448. 
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(b)  Penance  was  originally  only  church-disci- 
pline; afterwards,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  God. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  their  doctrine 
of  penance  includes  contritio,  confessio,  and  satis- 
f actio.  * 

(2.)  Auricular  confession.  Public  confession  of 
the  excommunicated — the  lapsi — was  commuted 
to  private  confession  to  a  presbyter.  Then  fol- 
lowed auricular  confession,  and  the  whole  system 
of  public  penance.  At  first  only  the  lapsi  were 
required  to  confess  their  grosser  offences  to  their 
spiritual  guides  in  order  to  restoration  to  church- 
communion  ;  afterwards,  every  Christian  was  re- 
quired to  confess  all  his  sins  to  the  clergy 

even  his  least  sins before  he  could  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  table,  t 

(3.)  Penance  imposed  by  the  clergy.  This  was  at 
first  considered  only  as  satisfaction  to  the  church, 
but  subsequently  it  was  regarded  as  rendering 
God  propitious,  penance  being  viewed  in  the  light 
of  an  atonement.  Penance  consisted  of  prayers, 
fasts,  almsgiving,  and  various  other  rites  and  gifts. 

(4.)  The  doctrine  of  indidgences.  Indulgences 
obtained,  at  first,  only  remission  of  penances,  and 
freedom  from  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  of 
sin,  imposed  by  their  father-confessors.  They  were 
at  first  granted  by  the  bishojDS,  and  they  consist- 
ed in  voluntary  good  works,  such  as  giving  alms, 

*  See  Den's  Moral  Theol.,  Chap.  XXXIX.,  pp.  438-479. 
' '  Confession  Auricular." 
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founding  charitable  institutions,  building  church- 
es, etc.  Subsequently  they  were  sold  lor  money. 
Finally,  the  pope  monopolized  the  trade,  and  ex- 
tended indulgences  even  to  future  sins,  and  also 
to  the  remission  of  Divine  punishments. 

(5.)    Scholastic  systems  of  penance.     (  Knapp,  449.) 

(a)  Penitence  denotes  punishment  of  one's 
self,  and,  therefore,  atonement  or  satisfaction. 

(b)  Each  particular  sin  must  be  atoned  for, 
by  particular  satisfactions. 

(c)  Therefore  every  Christian  must  confess 
all  his  sins  to  the  minister  of  the  church,  as  priest 
and  judge,  placed  in  God's  stead. 

(d)  Conversion  consists  of  three  things — con- 
tritio,  or  cumpunctio  cordis,  confessio  oris,  and 
satisfactio  operis. 

(e)  This  satisfaction  must  be  made  by  pray- 
ers, alms,  fasts,  and  other  external  and  bodily 
chastisements. 

(f)  This  satisfaction  may  be  somewhat  re- 
mitted by  indulgences. 

(g)  Every  one  whose  pardonable  sins  are  not 
absolved  by  rendering  the  imposed  satisfactions, 
goes  at  death  into  purgatory. 

IfiSg^What  is  the  order  in  which  repentance 
and  faith  are  exercised  ? 

This  will  depend  on  our  explanation  of  the 

term    faith.  (  See  Luth.  Sm.  Cat.,  qs.  108-115.) 

cc.    The   Use  of  the  Means  of  Grace. 

A.    The  Manner  in  which  they  •should,  be  Used. 
In  general,  sincerely:  i.  e.  with  a  pure  intention. 
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1.  How  the  Bible  should  be  read,  and  the  Preach- 
ed  Word  heard.  (  Pract.  Catech's,  Q's  446,  447. ) 

1)  Not  to  pass  away  time.  2)  Not  to  merit 
the  favor  of  Go'd.  3)  Not  to  lay  up  matter  for 
disputation.  4)  Not  to  find  contradictions  and 
make  objections.  But,  5)  With  an. honest  desire 
to  know  and  believe  the  truth  in  order  to  be  made 
wise  unto  salvation,  Acts  xvii.  10-12.  6)  With 
a  fixed  determination  of  obedience.  7)  With 
prayer  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  2  Cor. 
iv.  3-6.  Ps.  cxix.  18,  33,  34.  Eph.  i.  15-20.  8) 
With  diligent  attention.  And  9)  With  self-ex- 
amination. 

2 .  How  Baptism  should  be  used  as  a  Means  of 
Grace.  * 

(1.)  At  the  time  of  baptism?  By  appropriating, 
by  faith,  the  blessings  which  baptism  offers  and 
seals  to  us. 

(2.)  After  baptism  ?    By  remembering  that  our  • 
baptism  requires  of  us,  the  exercise  of  a  daily 
faith,  and  also,  the  daily  putting  off  the  old  man, 
and  putting  on  the  new  man. 

3.  How  tlie  Lord's  Supper  should  be  used  as  a 
Means  of  Grace. 

By  observing  the  moral  order  indicated  in  the 
preparatory  services  in  our  Liturgy.  Also  by  ob- 
serving its  commemorative,  professional,  conse- 
crational,  and  recognitiatory  designs. 

4.  Prayer  considered  as  a  mode  of  using  the 
Means  of  Grace,  t 

*  See  Luth.  Larg.  andSm.  Cat's,  at  benefits  and  design  of  baptism, 
f  Sch.  P.  Th.,  Ch.  XII,  Top.  III.     Knapp,  Sec.  133,  Appendix. ' 
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(1.)  A  Definition  of  Prayer.  ( Pract. Cat's,  <#s  449-453.) 
It  is  a  solemn  address  to  God,  either  oral  or 
mental,  and  it  assumes  the  several  forms  ol*  ado- 
ration,   thanksgiving,   confession,    supplication, 
and  intercession. 

(2.)  How  is  Prayer  a  mode  of  using  the  Means 
of  Grace  ? 

It  is  a  most  solemn  manner  of  impressing  God's 
Word  upon  our  minds  and  hearts.  This  is  done 
in  every  form  which  prayer  assumes. 

(3.)  The  Objects  of  Prayer.  ( lb.  Q.  451. ) 

a)  Not  to  gratify  self,  but  to  advance  the  glo- 
ry of  God.  James  iv.  2,  3.    Jno.  xiv.  13,  14. 

b)  Therefore,  for  things  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God.     1  Jno.  v.  13-15.    Matt.  xxvi.  36-44. 

Thus  we  may  pray — (a)  For  temporal  bless- 
ings, Matt.  vi.  11.  2  Thes.  iii.  10.  (b)  For  spir- 
itual blessings  for  ourselves  and  others,  1  Tim. 
ii.  1,  2.  Eph.  vi.  19,  20.  Col.  iv.  3,  4.  Matt.  v.  44. 
Lu.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  vii.  59,  60.  Matt.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  ix.  38.  Isa.  lxii.  6,  7.  Mat.  vi.  12,  13,  and 
v.  33. 

(4.)  The  Elements  of  Prayer:  Or,  How  must 
toe  Pray?  (lb.  Q.  452.) 

a)  In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Jno.  xvi.  23,  and 
xiv.  13. 

b)  With  importunity.  Luke  xviii.  1-8.  Gen. 
xviii.  17-32.     Dan.  ix.  15-23. 

c)  In  faith.  Mat.  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  39,  42.  James 
i.  5-8.     Heb.  xi.  6. 
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(5.)  The  Advantages  of  Prayer.  * 

a)  It  prepares  us  to  receive  the  blessings  we 
desire,  by  awakening  and  fostering  proper  feel- 
ings and  dispositions  towards  God ;  as,  depend- 
ence, assurance  of  help,  appreciation  of  favors, 
gratitude,  love,  repentance,  and  obedience.  In 
connection  with  a  Divine  revelaton,  it  also  brings 
us  into  communion  with  God,  and  qualifies  us  to 
enjoy  Him. 

This  is  seen  from  the  several  forms  which 
prayer  assumes.  (  See  the  definition. ) 

b)  It  actually  procures  for  us  the  blessing  of 
God.  James  v.  16-18.  Ps.  xxxiv.  6-10,  and  xl. 
1-3.  Dan.  ix.  20-27   Acts  x.  1-6,  and  30-48. 

The  answer  to  prayer  does  not  imply  a  change 
in  the  purposes  and  plans  of  God ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, our  prayers  are  included  in  God's  plan ;  there- 
fore, the  change  is  in  us,  and  we  are  thus  brought 
into  harmony  with  God's  plan. 

B.  The  Instrumentalities  through  tvhich  the 
Means  of  Grace  are  Extended  to  us.  t 

(1.)  By  Parental  instruction.  Deut.  vi.  4 — 7. 
Ps.  lxxviii.  1-8.     Eph.  vi.  1-4. 

(2.)  Through  the  Church  and  her  ministry. 
Rom.  x.  13-17.  Heb.  x.  24,  25.  2  Cor.  v.  18,19. 
Acts  xxvi.  18. 

(3.)  By  Providential  dispensations.  Heb.  xii. 
5—11.     Ps.  cxix.  67,  71. 

*  Practical  Catechetics,  Quest.  453.      f  lb.  Quest's  528,  529. 
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the  ability  of  man  to  comply  with  these   con- 
ditions  of  salvation,  as  enumerated  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  three  benefits 
of  the  atonement.   * 

A.  Mails  inability  without  God's  gracious  aid. 

1.  Lutheran  symbols  on  man's  inability,  t 

2.  Proof  texts  on  this  doctrine.  Eph.  ii.  1,  8-10. 
Jno.  vi.  44,45,  Rom.  vii.  23,  24,  and  viii.  7. 

B.  This  aid  is  afforded  through  the  means  of  grace 
and  the  accompanying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  Lutheran  symbols  on  this  topic.  X 

2.  Scripture  proof.  (See  supra,  p.  338,  at  "cc") 
See  also  Lu.  vii.  29,  30,  and  xi.  1-13.  2  Thes.ii. 
11,  12.  Rom.  i.  21-  31,  and  x.  11-15. 

C.  All  men  ivho  enjoy  these  means  of  grace  and 
the  invariably  accompanying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  furnished  the  entire  ability  for  securing 
tlieir  salvation. This  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

1.  All  men  possess  the  attributes  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, (  See  supra,  pp.  181, 182.) 

2.  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  has  pro- 
vided it  for  all  mankind ;  and  offers  it  to  all 
through  the  means  of  grace  and  the  Church,  (See 
supra,  pp.  275, 276.) 

3.  God  appeals  to  us  as  free  and  accountable 
agents,  capable  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  of 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Chap.  XI,  pp.  163-168.  Schmid's  Dogm.,  §28, 
pp.  278-289.  f  Aug.  Conf.,  Arts.  II  IV,  and  XVIII.  Luth.Cat., 
Apost.  Creed,  Art.  III.  X  Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  V.  Loth.  Cat,  Apost. 
Creed,  Art.  Ill,  and  q's  86-88. 
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acoepting  or  rejecting  His  offered  salvation,  Pent. 
xxx.  10-20.  Josh.  xxiv.  14-24.  Matt,  xxiii.  §7- 
39.  Acts  vii.  51. 

4.  God  will  decide  our  eternal  destiny  as  free 
and  accountable  agents,  Rom.  ii.  1-16.  Matt, 
xxv.  31—46. 

5.  We  are  conscious  of  the  justice  of  God  in 
thus  dealing  with  us  as  accountable  agents,  (See 
supra,  p.  112,  4). ) 

IV.    THE   PERSEVERANCE   OF  THE  SAINTS.    * 

A.  Its  Import.  This  is,  that  "God  will  actual- 
ly preserve  all  true  believers  from  final  apostasy, 
and  keep  them  through  faith  unto  salvation." 

The  points  admitted  by  Calvinists  and  Armin- 
ians  in  this  controversy,  are — 1)  The  possibility, 
liability,  and  danger  of  final  apostasy  on  the  part 
of  believers.  2)  That,  after  the  example  of  the 
Scriptures,  believers  are  to  be  warned  of  their 
danger,  as  a  means  of  preventing  their  apostasj^. 
3 )  That  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
will  probably  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  self- 
deceived,  and  even  upon  true  Christians  in  a  state 
of  decline.  And,  4)  That  many  who  a/ppearfov 
a  time  to  have  Christian  faith  and  who  belong  to 
the  visible  church,  do  indeed  apostatize. 

B.  Lutheran   /Symbols  on  this  Doctrine,  t 

C.  Arguments  for  and  against  this  Doctrine. 


1.    Arguments  in  favor  of  it. 


*  Enc.  R.  Klg.,  Art.  Perseverance.  Knapp,  p.  433,  note  2.  Schm. 
P.  Th.,  pp.  310-317.  f  Aug.  Conf.,  Art.  XII.  %  Presb.  Conf.  of 
Faith,  Art.  XVII.  And  Larg.  Cat.,  Quest,  79. 
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(1.)  God  has  decreed  it.  Eph.  i.  3-6.    i  Pet.  i. 

•J.     Rom.  viii.  29,  30. 

(2.)  He  has  promised  it.  Phil.  i.  6.  Jno.  x.  28, 
29.  i  Jno.  iii.  9.  iPet.  i.  3-9.  iCor.  i.  8,  9.  Heb. 
xiii.  20,  21.  i  Jno.  ii.  19.  [  See  v's  18-23.  ]  Job. 
xvii.  9. 

(3.)  His  attributes  demand  it,  especially  His 
goodness,  faithfulness,  wisdom,  and  power.  2  Tim. 
ii.  19.  [  See  v's  15-21.  ]  Jer.  xxxi.  3.  [  See 
the  whole  chap. ]  i Cor.  x.  13.  [See  v's  12, 13. ] 
i  Thes.  v.  23,  24.  [  See  v's  19-24.  ]     i  Pet.  i.  5. 

(4.)  The  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
require  it. 

The  texts  on  the  work  of  Christ.  Luke  xxii.  31, 
32.  Jno.  xvii.  11-24.  Heb.  vii.  25.  [  See  v's  11- 
29.]  Heb.  x.  10-14.  [See  v's  8-39.]  Heb.  ix.  11- 
15.  [See  the  whole  chapter.] 

Tlie  texts  on  the  toork  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  John 
xiv.  16,  17.  i  John  ii.  27.  [See  v's  18—29.] 
i  John  iii.  9.  [See  v's  9,  10.] 

(5.)  The  covenant  of  grace  requires  it.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  5.  [  See  v's  1—5.  And  ch.  vii.  1-16.  Isa. 
Jiii.  3,  and  Acts  xiii.  32-34.]  Isa.  liv.  10.  [See 
the  whole  chap.]  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  [See  v's  36-44. 
And  Heb.  viii.  1—13.] 

2.  Arguments  against  it. 

(1.)  God  has  not  decreed  it  absolutely,  but 
conditionally.  Eph.  i.  3 — 6.  t  Pet.  i.  1,  2. 
Rom.  viii,  24—39. 

(2.)   He  has  not  promised  it  absolutely,  but 
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conditionally.  For 

(a)  There  are  threatenings  denounced  against 
apostates. 

(b)  Many  passages  of  Scripture  imply  that 
some  do  fall  away. 

(c)  The  frequent  exhortations  against  aposta- 
sy, are  against  such  a  promise,  ^or  proof-texts, 
see—  Ezek.  xvih.  24-26,  and  xxxiii.  13-20.  Heb. 
vi.  4-6,  and  x.  26-29.  2  Pet.  ii.  18-22.  1  Tim.  i. 
18-20.  Matt.  xxiv.  11-13.  Gal.  i.  6,  7,  and  iii. 
1-5,  and  iv.  6-20,  and  v.  1-8. 

(3.)  His  attributes  do  not  require  it. 
(4.)  The  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
do  not  require  it. 

(5.)  The  covenant  of  grace  does  not  require  it.* 
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I. 
•     Human   Government. 

At  pages  160-176,  the  doctrine  of  providence 
including  Divine  preservation  and  government, 
was  discussed;  and  at  pages  177-179,  some  addi- 
tional remarks  were  made  on  physical  and  moral 
government.  Before  passing  on  to  our  fourth 
and  last  division,  it  seems  proper  that  something 
should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  human  govern- 

*  The  proof  of  these  three  propositions — (3.),  (4.)  and  (5.) — will 
be  found  in  a  correct  exegesis  of  the  contexts  of  the  proof-passages 
for  the  same  three  propositions  on  the  affirmative  of  this  doctrine. 
The  contexts  are  found  in  the  brackets  accompaning  each  proof-text. 
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ment.  This  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  families  and  the  government  of  na- 
tions. 

I.     FAMILY     GOVERNMENT. 

This  is  the  guidance  and  control  of  families,  the 
right  and  duty  to  govern  being  vested  in  the  hus- 
band and  father. 

A.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  husband  and 

father. 

1.  The  exercise  of  proper  feelings  towards  his 
entire  household — wife,  children  and  servants. 

2.  To  make  suitable  and  adequate  provision 
for  all  their  wants — physical,  intellectual  and 
moral. 

3.  The  exercise  of  supreme  authority  over 
them ;  and,  the  right  to  expect  from  them  a  sa- 
cred regard  for,  and  implicit  obedience  to,  his 
authority. 

B.  The  ditties  of  children  toward  their  parents. 
The  exercise  of  filial  affeotions ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard for  parental  authority  ;  constant  and  cheer- 
ful obedience ;  and,  faithfully  ministering  to  their 
wants, 

G.      The  duties  of  servants. 
Due  respect ;  cheerful  obedience ;  and  faithful- 
ness in  the  employment  of  time,  and  in  the  care 
of  property. 

D.      The  advantages  of  faithful  family  gov- 
ernment. 
1.  To  children  and  parents,  the  advantages  are 
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physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

2.  To  the  state  and  church,  it  furnishes  cons- 
ciencious,  law-abiding  subjects,  and  perpetuity 
of  duration. 

Proof -texts  on  A.  B.   C.  D. 

Eph.v.  25,  33.  Col.  iii.  19.   Ps.  ciii.  13.  Luke 

xv.  20-32. Gen.  xxx.  30.  1  Tim.  v.  8.  Deut. 

iv.  9,  10,  and  vi.  4-7 — Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15.  IPet. 

iii.  i_7 Ex.  xx.  12.  Luke  ii.  51.  Eph.  v.  21- 

33,  and  vi.  1.  Col.  iii.  18-25,  and  iv.  1.  — Prov. 
xxii.  6.  Gen.  xviii.  19.  2  Tim.  i.  5.  Ps.  cii.  28. 
Prov.  xx.  7.  Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  26.  (See  also  Prac- 
tical Catechetics,  Ques.  115-121.) 

II.     CIVIL     GOVERNMENT.  * 

This  is  the  guidance  and  control  of  nations,  the 
right  and  duty  to  govern  being  vested  in  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  or  for  the  people. 

All  governments  derive  their  just  powers  prop- 
erly from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

A.  Its  sphere  of  action.  This  is  the  whole  field 
of  human  rights  and  human  wrongs  —  personal, 
domestic,  social  and  national  —  including  mate- 
rial prosperity,  education,  public  morality,  indeed, 
all  the  interests  of  man  except  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, the  direct  worship  of  God,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church. 

*  Sclmi.  P.  Th.;  Chap.  xix.  Aug.  Conf.,  Arts.  XVI, and  XXVIII. 
Cham.  Enc,  Arts.  "Government;"  "Constitution;"  "Parliament;" 
"U.  SS",  at  "Const,  govern't,  etc."  ;  "Monarchy";  "Aristocracy"; 
"  Republic  "  ;  "  Democracy  "  ;  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  " ; 
"Communism."     Declaration  of  Independence. 
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B.  Its  end  or  design.  This  may  be  briefly  stat- 
ed thus:  To  secure  rights;  to  diminish  wrongs  ; 
to  ameliorate  suffering ;  and  thus,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  in  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  its  subjects. 

C.  Its  several  departments  are  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive. 

D.  The  different  forms  of  government,  are  mon- 
archial,  aristocratical,  and  democratic. 

A  monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  sov- 
ereignty is  exercised  by  one  individual ;  and  it 
may  be  either  absolute  or  limited,  the  latter  be- 
ins;  often  called  constitutional.  It  will  be  either 
hereditary  or  elective. 

Such  governments  are  empires,  kingdoms  prin- 
cipalities, etc. 

An  aristocracy  is  a  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  select  class — select 
by  birth  and  culture  —  and  whose  succession  to 
office  is  hereditary,  and  not  elective. 

In  a  democracy,  the  sovereign  power  resides  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

Such  a  government  may  be  absolute  or  repre- 
sentative. In  the  latter  case,  it  is  generally  des- 
ignated a  republic. 

"Each  of  these  forms  of  political  organization, 
if  called  into  existence  by  an  expression  of  the 
general  will  of  the  community,  maintained  by 
its  consent,  and  employed  for  its  benefit,  is  said 
to  be  a  legitimate  government." 
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E.  The  relation  behueen  Church  and  State. 
It  is  evidently  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  of  reason,  that  the  church  and  the  state  should 
each  be  a  separate  and  distinct  organization, 
neither  one  assuming  the  prerogatives  nor  exer- 
cising the  specific  functions,  of  the  other.*  They 
are,  however,  so  intimately  related,  that  neither 
can  successfully  secure  its  legitimate  ends  with- 
out the  appropriate  support  of  the  other :  t  Thus, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see .  to  it  that  the 
church,  in  her  associated  capacity  and  in  her  in- 
dividual members,  shall  never  be  deprived  of  her 
God-given  right  of  studying,  expounding,  enforc- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  and  of  worship- 
ing and  obeying  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  an  honest  and  enlightened  conscience;  and, 
also,  to  protect  all  its  subjects  against  persecution 
on  account  of  religious  opinions.  X  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  use  all  her 
power  and  influence  to  encourage  and  strength- 
en the  state  in  the  faithful  exercise  of  all  its  legiti- 
mate functions  and  in  the  highest  possible  attain- 
ment of  the  true  ends  of  its  organization  ;  especial  • 
ly  is  it  her  duty  to  yield  constant  obedience  to  all 
its  constitutional  and  statuary  requirements.  § 

The  Scripture  line'  of  this  argument  runs  thus: 
Christ  declares  that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world** He  has  not  assigned  any  political  du- 

*  Matt.  xxii.  15-21.  f  Deut.  i.  15-17.  Jer.  xxii.  1-9.  Isa.  i.  1- 
31.  2K.srs.  xviii.  1-8.  ITim.ii.  1-4.  %  Deut.  xvii.'l4--20.  2 Sain, 
xxiii.  1-4.  Prov.  xx.  8.  \  Tit.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  15-17.  Kom.  xiii.  1-7. 
**  John  xviii.  36. 
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ties  to  the  church  as  a  whole  nor  to  His  ministers 

as  such* neither  has  He  enjoined  on  political 

rulers  in  their  civil  and  political  capacity,  any 
share  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  nor  in  the 
government  of  the  church. 

The  argument  from  reason  is  briefly  this:  The 
duties  of  civil  rulers,  as  also,  those  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  require  special  qualifications  and 
special  training,  neither  of  which  the  same  per- 
sons usually  enjoy;  therefore,  neither  class  is 
qualified  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  the 
other.  Again,  the  duties  of  each  office  *are  such 
that  their  faithful  performance  requires  the  entire 
time  and  all  the  talents  of  its  incumbents,  so 
that  no  one  man  could  faithfully  and  honestly 
fill  both  positions.  Finally,  before  assuming  the 
duties  and  occupying  the  position  of  either  call- 
ing, special  induction  into  office  and  special  vows 
are  demanded  from  each  class  of  officials;  and 
such  inauguration  and  ordination  could  not  both 
be  wisely  conferred  upon,  and  administered  to, 
the  same  person. 

F,     The  right  to  resist  and  revolutionize  civil 
government. 

1.   The  causes  conferring  such  right  are 

When  a  government  fails  to  secure,  or  becomes 
destructive  of,  the  ends  for  which  it  has  been  in- 
stituted ;  especially,  when  petitions  for  redress  re- 

*  Matt,  xviii.  15-20.  2 Tim.  ii.  2.  Acts  vi.  1-7.  2 Tim.  iv.  1-5. 
(  See  also  Pract.'Cats.,  Ques.  126-128.) 
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main  unheeded ;  or.  when  demands  are  made 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  known  will  of  God. 

2.  This  right  is  recognized  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities. 

(1.)   In  the  Bible. 

(a)  By  its  denunciations  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  nations  which  become  subversive  of 
the  ends  of  their  existence. 

Deut.  xxviii.  1-68.  Isa.  i.  1-31.  Jer.  v.  1-31, 
and  xv.  1-14.  Deut.  vii.  1-26.  Isa.  lx.  1-22. 
Jer.  xii.  14-17.     Zech.  xiv.  16-19. 

* 

(b)  By  examples  of  resistance  to  the  rulers  of 
such  nations. 

Esther  iii.  1-15.  Dan.  iii.  1-21,  and  vi.  1-17. 
Acts  iv.  13-30,  and  v.  33-42. 

(2.)  In  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Article  XVI. 
"Christians  are,  therefore,  under  obligation  to 
sumbit  to  government,  and  to  obey  its  commands 
in  all  things  that  may  be  performed  without  sin  ; 
but  if  the  government  should  enjoin  anything 
which  can  not  be  obeyed  without  sin,  'wre  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men'." 

(3.)  In  the  Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence.    uWe  hold that,  whenever  airy  form 

of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 

likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

"But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
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tions,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evin- 
ces a  design  to  reduce  them  to  absolute  despot- 
ism, it  is  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
lut ure  security." 

III.      SLAVERY.  * 

On  this  subject,  I  can  only  indicate  the  gener- 
al plan.  It  properly  includes :  Gentile  slavery, 
especially  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans  ;  Patriarchal  servitude;  Jeivish  serv- 
itude; and,  Slavery  in  the  Neic  Testament,  or  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  slavery. 

On  the  first  three  of  these  subjects,  the  follow- 
ing topics  would  be  exhaustive  :  The  persons  ac- 
quired as  slaves  or  servants ;  the  several  modes  of 
their  acquisition ;  the  nature  of  the  condition  and 
the  relation  of  the  servant  to  the  master;  the 
treatment  of  slaves ;  their  rights ;  the  period  of 
their  servitude;  and  their  manumission. 

In  regard  to  the  last  subject — the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  slavery — the  whole  truth  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus :  The  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  necessarily  tend  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  gradually  to  abolish 
it  entirely  ;  and  yet  it  tolerates  and  regulates  the 
relation.     This  will  become  evident  from  the  fol- 


*  Chamber's  Ency.,  Vol.  VIII.,  Art. "  Slavery."  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyc, 
Vol.  III.,  Art.  "Slave."  Barnes'  "Scriptural  View  of  Slavery."  View 
of  Slavery,  By  Bishop  Hopkins.  "Does  The  Bible  Sanction  Ameri- 
can Slavery?"  By  Goldwin  Smith.  The  author's  Manuscript  Lectures. 
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lowing  passages.  Matt.  xxii.  39,  40,  and  Luke  x. 
25-27.  Matt.  vii.  12.  1  Cor.  vii.  20-24.  Gal.  iv. 
1,  2.  Eph.  vi.  5-9,  and  Col.  iii.  22-25,  and  iv.  1. 
1  Pet,  ii.  18-23.  ITim.  vi,  1-10.  Tit.  ii.  9—14. 
Philemon,  10—19. 

II. 

The   Millenium.  * 

The  two  theories  concerning  the  millenium,  are, 
the  ante-advent,  and  the  post-advent,  theories. 
The  former  holds  the  post-millennial  advent,  and 
discards  Chilianism  or  Millenarianism ;  the  latter 
holds  the  pre-millennial  advent,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  Chilianism  or  Millenarianism. 

Among  others,  the  following  points  are  involv- 
ed in  this  controversy :  Is  the  millenium  already 
past,  or  is  it  yet  future  ?  Is  anti-christ  to  be  de- 
stroyed before  or  after  the  millenium  ?  Will  this 
destruction  of  anti-christ  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  the  present  instrumentalities  of  the  Church, 
or  by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ  ? 

Dismissing  the  first  point,  the  others  will  nec- 
essarily come  up  in  connection  with  the  two  cur- 
rent theories  already  indicated. 

I.     THE    ANTE-ADVENT    THEORY. 

This  theory  maintains  that  there  will  be,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  close  of  the  gos- 
pel economy,  an  extraordinary  and  universal  dif- 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Theol.,  Chap.  XX.  "Letters  on  the  Prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, by  Eev.  Ed.  Winthrop,  A.  M."  Kuapp,  Sect.  CLIV,  II,  p. 
538.      "  Aug.  Conf:  Art.  XVII. 
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fusion  of  Christianity  amongst  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  successively  effected  through  the  pres- 
ent instrumentalities  of  the  Church. 

The  theory  itself  having  been  already  stated, 
the  points  to  be  examined  are :  the  grounds  of 
its  expectation ;  the  means  of  its  accomplishment; 
and  the  time  of  its  commencement. 

1.    The  grounds  of  its  expectation. 

These  grounds  are (l).The  great  want  of 

man,  and  the  design  of  the  gospel ;  (2)  The  be- 
nevolence and  impartiality  of  God ;  (3)  The 
means  provided  by  Christ  for  its  accomplishment, 
namely,  the  institution  and  perpetuity  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  promise  of  His  constant  presence 
and  blessing ;  (4)  Christ's  last  commission ;  and 
(5)  Express  predictions. 

Isa.  ii.  2.  Rev.  xi.  15.  Ps,  lxxii.  8-11.  Dan.  vii. 
37.  Matt.  i.  11.  Gen.  xxii.  18.  Ps.  ii.  8.  Matt, 
xxiv.  14.  Rev.  xx.  2,  3.  Also,  Isa.  xii.  and  xl- 
xlvi.  and  Rom.  xi, 

2.  The  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
These  are,  the  Word  of  God ;  and  its  diffusion 

by  the  various  labors  of  the  Church,  viz.,  preach- 
ing, benevolent  associations,  etc.  No  other  im 
strumentalities,  it  is  held,  have  been  appointed. 

3.  The  time  of  its  commencement . 

It  is  maitained  that  the  time  is  not  definitely 

fixed.       But  see (1)  Matt.  xxiv.  14;  and 

(2)  Symbolic  dates  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 
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II.     THE    POST-ADVENT    THEORY. 

This  theory  denies  the  former  in  every  partic- 
ular; and  maintains  the  following  ponits: 

1.  That  there  will  be  a  great  pre-millennial 
apostasy.  Matt.  xiii.  37-43.  Luke,  xxii.  34-36. 
2  Thess.  ii.  1-3.     Luke,  xviii.  6-8. 

2.  That  the  destruction  of  anti-christ  is  pre- 
millennial.  2  Thess.  ii.  and  Zech.  xiv. 

3.  That  his  destruction  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.  2  Thess.  ii.  1-8. 

tfjglr53  On  epiphaneia,  in  this  passage,  compare 
2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8  ;  and 
Tit.  ii.  13.  And  on  parousia,  compare  2Thes. 
ii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  17  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7;  and  x.  10  ; 
and  Phil.  ii.  12. 

4.  That  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  first  res- 
urrection, which,  it  is  held,  includes  only  the 
saints,  will  take  place.  Rev.  xx.;  1  Cor.  xv.  20- 
24 ;  Phil.  iii.  11 ;  Luke  xiv.  14 ;  and  xx.  34,  35; 
1  Thess.  iv.  16, 17;  and  Heb.  xi.  35. 

5.  That  the  saints  will  then  reign  with  Christ 
upon  the  earth,  a  thousand  years  or  during  the 
millennial  period.     Rev.  xx. 

:0: 
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THE  STATE    OF  RETRIBUTION.  * 

Here  belong  what  are  termed,  the  four  last 
things,  namely,  death,  resurrection,  judgment  and 
the  eternal  state.  Between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection belongs  also  the  intermediate  state.  These 
doctrines  again  involve  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  To  this  doctrine  we  will  now  direct  our 
attention. 

THE    IMMORTALITY   OF  THE    SOUL,  t 

I.  The  Popular  Ideas  amongst  Rude  Nations. 

1.  The  love  of  life  led  them  to  desire  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  thus,  probably,  also  partly  to 
believe  it. 

2.  Dreams  and  visions  of  the  dead  in  a  state 
of  conscious  activity,  would  strengthen  this  hope 
and  belief. 

II.   The  Doctrine  amongst  the  Jewish  Nation. 
The  question  has  been  propounded —  does  the 
Old  Testament  prove  this  doctrine  ? 

1.  Passages  which  seem  to  disprove  it.  Ecc.  iii. 
18-22.  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  Ps.  vi.  5;  xxx.  9 ; 
lxxxviii.  10-12  ;  and  cxv.  17  ;  Job  vii.  7--10; 
x.  20-22;  xiv.  7-14  ;  and  xv.  22. 

2.  Scripture  proof  of  it. 

*  Schmid's  Dogm.,  pp.  642-671.       Pract.  Catech's,  Q's  393-409. 
t  Schmid,  pp.  249,  and  646-649.     Kuapp,  Sects,  cxlviii,  cxlix. 
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(1.)  The  laws  of  Moses  against  necromancy. 
Deut.  xviii.  9-12.       (See  also  1  Sam.  xxviii.) 

(2.)  The  words  J>T5tW'  an(*  Aa^As?  to  desig- 
nate the  kingdom  of  the  dead. 

(3.)  Direct  proof  texts,  Gen.  v.  22-24;  xxxvii. 
35;  xv.  15;  xxv.  8-10;  xxxv.  29;  and  xlix.  28- 
33.  Also,  Gen.xlvii.  9,  (  *nix£  from  1*1  &  ) 
conf.  Heb.  xi.  13-16.      . 

Ex.  iii.  6,  conf.  Matt.  xxii.  23-34.  Also,  Ps. 
xvii.  13-15;  xlix.  6-20;  and  lxxiii.  24.  Isa. 
xxvi.  19.  Dan.  xii.  2.  Ezk.  xxxvii.  1-14.  Ecc. 
xii.  7.     2Kgs,  ii.  11. 

III.  The  Philosophical  Arguments  for  the 

Doctrine. 

1.  The  metaphysical  argument — drawn  from 
the  nature,  and  from  the  attributes  of  the  soul. 

2.  The  moral  argument — drawn  from  the  at- 
tributes and  the  -designs  of  God,  and  from  the 
destination  of  man  as  a  moral  being. 

Hsgjr33  These  arguments  give  us,  at  best,  only 

a  high  degree  of  probability in  themselves, 

they  are  not  satisfactory. 

IV,  The  Proof  from  the  New   Testament. 
Luke  xx.  25-36,  John  v.  24;  viii,  51,  52;  x.  27, 
28;  and  xiv.  1-3.  Matt.  x.  28.   Luke  xvi.19-31. 
Phil.  i.  23.  2  Cor.  v.  1-10.  2  Tim.  i.  10.   1  Thess. 
iv.  13-18.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41,  46. 

V.   The    Connection  of  the  Future  Immortal 

Life  with  the  Present. 
1.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  present  life,  in 
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the  dispositions,  the  habits,  the  whole  tendency 
of  our  nature. 

2.  It  is  not  probationary,  but  retributive. 

Luke  xvi.19-31.  Heb.  ix.  27.  Rom.  ii.  5-16. 
Gal.  vi.  6-10.     Ps.  lxxiii. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  discuss: 

THE  FOURTH  BENEFIT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT,  NAMELY, 
REDEMPTION  IN  ITS  NARROWER  SENSE. 

A.   Our  Physical  Evils,  the  fourth  Obstacle  to 
our  Salvation. 

1.  Explain  the  subject,  namely,  sickness,  suf- 
fering, toil,  persecution,  death,*  and  corruption. 

2.  Prove  the  predicate. 

(1.)  ^A.11  these  physical  evils  are  the  result  of 
the  fall,  and  of  the  corruption  and  sinfulness  of 
human  nature. 

(2.)  The  first  three  benefits  of  the  atonement, 
namely,  illumination,  justification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation,(see  pp.  277-283,  supra,)  would  be  only  a 
partial  salvation.  There  must  be  a  salvation  for 
the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul. 

(3.)  We  are  promised  deliverance  from  these 
evils,  under  the  general  term,  redemption.  1  Cor. 
i.  30.  Luke  xxi.  25-28.     Rom.  viii,22, 23. 

B.   The  Means  of  our  Delivery  from  these  Evils. 
These  means  are,  the  intermediate  state,  the 
second  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
its  reunion  with  the  soul,  the  final  judgment  in- 

*  On  death,  see  Sehm.  Pop.  Theol.,  Chap.  XXI.,  I.       Knapp,  See. 
CXLVII.    Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  \  63. 
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eluding  the  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  the  end  of  the  world  including  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  eternal  life,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

1.    The  intermediate  state.  * 

This  subject  includes,  the  place,  and  the  state 
of  the  dead,  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

(1.)  The  three  words,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  to  express  the  future  state  of  the 
dead. 

(a)  In  the  Old  Testament—  Jvjtft^,  fr\gtf; 
03  H  1&,    (sheol,  heaven,  gehenna  or  hell.) 

(b)  In  the  New  Testament %-dAs,  oura- 

nos,  geenna,  (hades,  heaven,  gehenna  or  hell.) 

The  words  sheol  and  hades  may  be  regarded  as 
generic  terms  including,  in  each  case,  the  other 
two,  heaven  and  hell.  They  thus  include  the 
place  and  state  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  prior  to  the  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment.  Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  (sheol).  Ps. 
ix.  17,  (sheol).  1  Sam.  xxviii.  19.  Luke  xvi. 
19-24,  and  xxiii.  39-43. 

(2.)  The  nature  of  this  state. 

(a)  It  is  not  a  state  of  sleep,  nor  of  probation  . 
or  purgation,  but  one  of  conscious  enjoyment  or 
misery.  Lu.  xvi.  19-31,  and  xxiii.  39-43.    Phil, 
i.  23.  2  Cor.  v.  6-8.  Rev.  vii.  9-17. 

(b)  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  state  after  the 
final  judgment.  2Cor.  v.  10.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41. 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Chp.  XXI.,  II.      Knapp,  Sec.  CXLVIIL,  III. 
Store  and  Flatt,  Sec.  LX.     Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  \  63. 
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2.    The  'second  advent. 

(1.)  Its  import  is,  Christ's  visible  appearance 
to  judge  the  world.  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  ICor.  xv. 
22,  23.    2  Thess.  i.  6-10.     Rev.  i.  7. 

(2.)  The  precise  time  of  Christ's  appearance  is 
not  definitely  known.  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  Mark  xiii. 
32.   Acts  i.  7.    2  Pet.  iii.  10-12.  1  Thess.  v.  1-5. 

(3.)  Its  importance.  This  results  from  the  im- 
portant events  that  will  be  connected  with  it. 
Thus,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  connect 
all  our  most  cherished  Christian  hopes  with  it : 
as,  our  reward,  our  rest,  our  crown,  our  glory,  our 
likeness  to  Christ,  the  destruction  of  Anti-christ, 
and  the  final  restitution  of  all  things  promised 
since  the  world  began.  Matt.  xvi.  27;    Rev. 

xxii.  12.  2Thes.  i.  6-10;  Rev.  xiv.  13,  andvi. 
9-11.  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8. ;  1  Pet,  v.  4.  Col.  iii.  3,4. 
Phil.  iii.  20,  21 ;  1  Jno.  iii.  1,  2.  2  Thes.  ii.  3-8. 
Acts  iii.  19-21 ;    n  Pet.  iii.  1-14. 

3.   The  resurrection  of  the  dead.  * 

(1.)  This  includes  the  restoration  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul. 

(2.)  The  terms  used  to  designate  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  (  Knapp,  p.  527. ) 

(a)  To  awake,  to  arise  out  of  sleep,  to  rise  up. 
Jno.  v.  21-29.  ICor.  xv.  3,  4,  20.  Acts  xxvi.  23. 
Jno.  xi.  11-15.     Dan.  xii.  1,  2. 

(b)  To  be  born  anew  or  a  second  time.  Isa. 
xxvi.  19.       Col.  i.  18.       Rev.  i.  5, 

*  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Clip.  XXII.  Knapp,  Sees.  CLI.,  CLIL,  CLIIL, 
CLIV.        Storr  and  Flatt,  Sec.  LXI.    Schmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  \  64. 
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These  terms — (  being  awaked  from  sleep,  and 
being  raised  from  the  dead  — )  are  used  also 
figuratively,  to  designate  a  restoration  to  a  more 
happy  condition  :  viz.,  physically,  to  designate  the 
restoration  of  a  sick  man  to  health  ;  and  morally, 
to  designate  the  moral  renovation -of  man.  Isa. 
xxxviii.  9.     Eph.  v.  14. 

(3.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject. 

(a)  From  the  Old  Testament  we  learn  that 
the  Jews  did  believe  that  the  soul  would  survive 
the  death  of  the  body.  ( See  supra,  pp.  365,  366.) 

(b)  Their  Scriptures  are  not  so  plain  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

Job  xix.  25,  26  is  contested.  ( Knapp,  p.  529.) 
Ps.  xlix.  6-15,    and    civ.  29,  30,  do  not  refer 

to  this  subject.   (lb  p.  530.) 

Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  evidently  allude  to 

this  doctrine.  Isa.  xxvi.  19.    Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14. 

Dan.  xii.  1,2. 

(c)  None  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
however,  say  anything  in  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine. Job  xiv.  7-14.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  10-12,  and  vi. 
4,  5,  and  xxx.  9.    Isa.  xxxviii.  18-22. 

(d)  Sometime  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  this 
doctrine  became  more  fully  developed  and  diffus- 
ed among  the  Jews. 

About  the  time  they  came  under  the  Grecian 
dominion,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution 
was  more  fully  developed,  and  also  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  the  two  were  then 
constantly  united. 
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2Mac.  vii.  9, 14,  23,  29,  3*0,  and  xii.  43-45. 

(e)  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  was  common  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

Mat.  xxii.  23-34.  Luke  xx.  27-40.  Jno.  xi. 
23,  24.  Acts  xxiii.  6-8,  and  xxiv.  13-15. 

(f)  The  Saducees  denied  the  immortality  both 
of  the  soul  and  body;  the  Pharisees  held  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  but  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  ; 
whilst  the  Essenes,  believing  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  rejected. the  resurrection  of  the  body.  * 

(g)  They  had  very  gross  conceptions  of  the 
rewards  and  enjoyments  of  the  blessed  in  a  future 
world,  confining  them  mostly  to  the  rational  grat- 
ification of  the  animal  appetites,  excluding,  how- 
ever, all  suffering  and  unpleasant  sensations. 

Rev.  xi.  7,  and  xxii.  2,  14. 

(4.)  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

(a.)  What  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  done 
to  establish  this  doctrine. 

(a)  Christ  made  it  a  constituent  part  of  His 
religious  system.  Matt.  xxii.  23-34.  Jno.  v.  21- 
29,  and  xi.  21-26. 

(b)  Christ  and  His  apostles  also  corrected  the 
false  notions  among  the  Jews  on  this  subject. 

Matt.  xxii.  23-30.  Luke  xx.  27-36. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.,  B.  XVIII.,  3.  4.  5.,  and  Jew.  War,  B.  II.,  11. 
12.  13.  14.     Also,  Disc,  con'g  Hades.     Knapp,  pp.  530,  531. 
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(c)  This  doctrine  has  obtained  a  special  inter- 
est and  demonstration  from  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  person  of  Christ :  viz.,  with  His 
death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  in  heaven. 

The  apostles  constantly  thus  connected  this 
doctrine.  ICor.  xv.  1--33.  1  Thes.  iv.  13-18. 
Acts  iv.  1,  2,  and  xxvi.  22,  23. 

(b.)  Biblical  representations  of  this  doctrine.* 

(a)  The  resurrection  is  ascribed  expressly  to 
Christ,  and  is  represented  as  the  last  work  that 
will  be  undertaken  by  Him  for  the  salvation  of 
man.  Jno.  v.  21-29,  vi.  38-40,  xi.  21-26. 
1  Cor.  xv.  20-28.  IThes.  iv.  14-18.  Eev.  i.  18. 

(b)  All  the  dead  will  be  raised,  both  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.  Jno.  v.  28,  29.  Acts  xxiii, 
13-15.  1  Cor.  xv.  20-23. 

(c)  The  time  of  the  resurrection  will  be  at 
the  coming  of  Christ,  which  will  be  at  the  end  of  , 
the  world,  or  at  the  general  judgment.     Jno.  xi. 
21-24.    v.  21,  22.    vi.  39,  40.    1  Cor.  xv.  22-28. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14-17,    Rev.  xx.  11-15. 

^SHr3  The  hypothesis  of  Priestly  —  That  the  res- 
urrection takes  place  immediately  after  death. 

This  hypothesis  may  be  founded  on  the  occas- 
ional use  of  anastasis  in  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  New  Testament,  to  designate  the 
disembodied  existence  of  the  soul  beyond  the 
grave  ;  but  this  use  of  the  term  gives  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis,  for  this  anastasis  will  not 
be  completed  and  perfect  until  the  body  also  is 

*  Knapp,  pp.  532,  533. 
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raised.  The  Jews  comprehended  under  this  term 
also  the  entire  future  condition  of  man.  * 
(d)  The  manner  of  the  resurrection,  t 

On  this  point,  the  New  Testament  gives  no  defi- 
nite information — it  could  not,  for  it  lies  beyond 
our  sphere  of  knowledge. 

Christ  and  His  apostles  content  themselves 
with  relating  its'cause,  and  illustrating  its  possi- 
bility. 

The  cause.  John  v.  28,  29.  1  Cor.  xv.  52, 
IThess.  iv.  16.     Phil.  iii.  21. 

Hie  possibility  illustrated.  1  Cor.  xv.  12-22. 
and  35— 46.     (Ibid.  534,  (b) 

(5.)  Doubts  amongst  Christians  on  this  doc- 
trine.        ( Ibid.  532^  (1) 

(a)  Such  doubts  existed  already  in  the  times 
of  the  apostles.  ICor.  xv.  12.    2  Tim.  ii.  18. 

They  probably  held  only  to  a  moral  or  spirit- 
ual resurrection,  i.  e.,  the  introduction  of  a  person 
into  a  better  state. 

(b)  In  later  times,  the  Christian  Gnostics  de- 
nied this  doctrine,  especially  on  account  of  their 
views  concerning  matter.  They  allowed  only  a 
spiritual  resurrection. 

(c)  In  modern  times. 

Many  have  maintained  that  this  is*  no  dogma 
of  the  Christian  system ;  and  that  the  use  of  the 
common  language  on  the  subject  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  Jews.    But  this  is  refuted, 

*  Knapp,  Sec.  CLL,  II.  2.  pp.  529,  530.      flbidTp.  533,  (4)  . 
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first,  by  the  fact,  that  Christ  and  His  apostles 
never  once  even  hinted  that  they  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood figuratively  on  this  subject ;  and,  second- 
ly, that  Christ  now  possesses  a  glorified  body  in 
His  heavenly  state,  and  that,  at  His  second  com- 
ing, we  shall  be  like  Him  in  this  respect.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51.  Acts  i.  9-12.  Heb.  i.  3.  1  Cor.  xv. 
49-53.     Uohniii.  2. 

^fHI^  The  arguments  for  the  possibility  of  a 
resurrection,  drawn  from  nature  —  from  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  —  are  not  in  them- 
selves satisfactory;  and  equally  unsatisfactory 
are  a  priori  arguments  for  its  impossibility.* 

(6.)  The  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  t 

(a.)  The  future  body  will  be  different  from  the 
present,  in  its  entire  constitution,  and  the  object 
of  its  existence. 

1  Cor.  xv.  35-54,  and  vi.  13.   Matt.  xxii.  30. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  first  Christian  teachers 
that  the  object  of  the  resurrection  bodies  of  the 
righteous,  was,  to  heighten  their  joys  and  bless- 
edness, whilst  that  of  the  wicked,  was,  to  aggra- 
vate their  sufferings,  t 

(b.)  The  identity  of  the  future  with  the  pres- 
ent body.  (Knapp,  536,  n.) 

It  is  held  by  some,  that  it  will  be  in  substance 
the  same,  whilst  by  others  this  is  denied,  such 
holding  that  the  resurrection  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous will  be  entirely  new,  totally  different  in 

*  Knapp,  p.  534,  note,     f  Ibid.  Sec.  CLIII.     J  lb.  p.  536,  note. 
Schmid,  pp.  652 — 654. 
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kind,  and  not  having  a  single  particle  of  the  pres- 
ent body.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  of  the  lat- 
ter opinion,  others  maintain,  that  only  the  finer 
elementary  materials  of  our  present  bodies  will  be 
restored. 

(c.)  The  conceptions  of  the  first  inspired  Chris- 
tian teachers  on  this  point. 

They  did  not  believe  that  an  entirely  new  body 
would  be  created  for  us,  but  that  it  would  be,  in 
some  sense,  identical  with  the  present. 

This  is  implied  in  the  terms — to  call  forth  the 
dead  from  their  graves,  from  the  sea,  and  from 
hell  or  sheol —  also  in  the  analogy  in  1  Cor.  XV., 
in  which  the  present  body  is  represented  as  con- 
taining the  germ  of  the  future  body,  as  the  seed 
does  of  the  future  plant.  Theologians,  therefore, 
say  — "  There  will  be  a  renovation  of  one  and  the 
same  substance,  and  not  the  production  of  a 
wholly  new  material." 

(d.)  The  opinions  of  the  Church-fathers.* 

(a)  The  early  fathers  are  indefinite,  saying 
merely  that  we  should  again  receive  the  same 
body.  Their  conceptions  seem  to  be  somewhat 
gross. 

(b)  Origen  on  this  subject. 

He  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
against  those  who  denied  it. 

He  maintained  that  the  substance  of  the  hu- 
man body  remains  unaltered. 

He  also  controverted  the  opinion  that  those 

*  Knapp,  p.  537. 
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who  are  raised  will  again  be  invested  with  the 
same  gross  material  as  before. 

(c)  The  Chiliasts,  on  the  contrary,  labored  to 
keep  alive  the  hope  of  having  the  same  flesh  as 
at  present,  in  order  to  their  enjoyment  of  sensu- 
al pleasures. 

4 .  The  glorification  of  the  body* 

The  resurrection  bodies  of  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  will  be  incorruptible  and  immortal ; 
in  addition,  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  will  also 
be  glorified,  powerful,  spiritual,  and  heavenly.  1 
Cor.  xv.  39-49,  and  51-54.  Phil,  iii,  21.  Dan. 
xii.  2,  3.  Mat.  xiii,  43,  and  xxii.  30.  1  John  iii. 
2.  Isa.  lxvi.  24.  Mark  ix.  43-48. 
5.   The  final  judgment,  t 

(1.)  The  proof.  Matt.  xxv.  31-46.   Rom.  ii.  1- 
16.     2  Cor.  v.  10. 

(2.)  The  subjects.     2 Cor.  v.  10.      2  Pet.  ii.  4. 
♦Jude  6. 

(3.)  The  judge.     Jno.  v.  22-27.     Rom.  ii.  16. 
2Thess.  i.  6-10.     Matt.  xvi.  27.     Acts  x.  42. 

(4.)  The  law  and  book  of  judgment. 
(a)  The  Word  of  God.       (b)  Memory.  % 

(5.)  The  time.  This  is  not  definitely  fixed,  but 
there  are  indications  of  its  near  approach.  ** 

Dan.  xii.  1,  2.    Matt.  xxiv.    Mark  xiii.    Luke 
xxi.,  and  xviii.  2    1  Thes.  v.  2  Thes.  ii.   2  Pet.  iii. 

(6.)  The  sentence.     Matt.  xxv.  31-46.    Acts 
xvii.  31.     Rom.  ii.  5-16. 

*  Knapp,  Sec.  CLIIL,  I.  Sclimid's  Doct.  Theol.,  pp'  652-654. 
f  Sclim.  P.  Th.,  Clip.  XXIII.  Knapp,  Sec.  CLV.,  I.  Schmid,  £65. 
%  Upham's  Mental  Phil.,  \\  167-173.      **  Schmid,  pp.  655-663. 
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6.  The  end  of  the  world,  and  the  nt  //■  heavens 

and  the  new  earth.  :i: 

Examine  Job  xiv.  12.  Isa.  li.  6;  lxv.  17;  and 
lxvi.  22,23.  Ps.  cii.  25,26.  Heb.  i.  10-12.  Matt, 
v.  18.  Luke  xxi.  33.  2  Pet,  iii.  1-14.  Rev.  ii.  11- 
15,  and  xxi.  1,  2. 

The  opinions  held  on  this  subject  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1.)  That  the  world  which  is  to  be  destroyed 
or  pass  away,  includes  the  whole  creation  of  ma- 
terial things,  men  and  angels  only  excepted ; 
whilst  others  confine  it  to  our  globe  and  its  ac- 
companying atmosphere. 

(2.)  The  destruction  itself  is  held,  by  some,  to 
be  a  reduction  to  nothing,  an  utter  annihilation ; 
whilst  others  who  limit  it  to  our  world,  maintain 
that  it  will  only  be  renovated  and  beautified,  thus 
becoming  "mew  heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  and, 
at  least  in  part,  the  happy  home  of  the  redeemed. 
7.  Eternal  death,  and  eternal  life,  t 

That  there  must  be  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion, will  be  evident  from  the  following  consider- 
ations : 

(1.)  The  different  conditions  of  men  in  this 
life  are  an  inexplicable  mystery,  if  there  is  no 
future  retribution. 

(2.)  Without  such  a  retribution  the  character 
of  God. is  not  defensible. 

*  Knapp,  Sec.  CLV.,  II.  Sehmid's  Doct.  Theol.,  §  66.  Storr  and 
Matt,  Sec.  LXL,  Ills.  16-27.  Schrn.  P.  Th.,  Clip.  XXL,  f).  f  Knapp, 
Sects.  CLV.-LX.  Schmid,  §67.  Storr  and  Flatt,  Sees.  LV  II..  LVIIL, 
and  LXII-LXV.  Schm.  Pop.  Th.,  Chps.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 
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(3.)  A  future  retribution,  such  as  the  Bible 
teaches,  explains  the  riddle  of  life,  harmonizes  it 
with  the  character  of  God,  and  reconciles  man  to 
his  present  lot. 

(4.)  The  belief  in  such  a  retribution  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
moral  worth. 

(5.)  Therefore,  the  character  of  God  and  His 
relation  to  man,  are  a  positive  assurance  of  a  fu- 
ture retribution. 

Again,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  condition 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  must  be  differ- 
ent in  eternity.  For 

(1.)  The  different  character  and  likes  of  man, 
as  also,  the  character  of  God  and  Hi's  relations  to 
us,  demand  that  they  must  be  separated  from 
one   another. 

(2.)  Thus  separated,  their  condition  must  be 
different,  both  in  employment  and  enjoyment. 

A.    Eternal  death,  or  the  punishment  of  the 
laicized  in  the  eternal  world. 

(1.)    The  proof. 

(a.)  Reason.  This  has  alread}^  been  given  above, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  a  future  retribution,  and  the 
separate  existence  and  different  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  (  See  also,  supra,  pp. 
261,  262.) 

(b.)  Scripture.  Ps.  ix.  17.  Mat.  xxv.  46.  Jno.  iii. 
36.  2Thes.  i.  6-10.  (See  also,  supra,  pp.  262,  263.) 

(2.)  Terms  descriptive  of  the  place  of  punish- 
ment and  its  misery.     Job  xi.  8.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  13. 
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1  Pet.  iii,  19.  Rev.  i.  18;  xix,  20;  xx.  6-15  ;  and 
xxi.  8.  2Thess.i.9.  Matt.xxv.46;  x.  28;  xiii. 
40-42;  and  iii.  7.  Lukexvi.  24,25.  Mark  ix.  43- 
48.     Rev.  xiv.  9-11. 

(3.)   Its  nature. 

(a.)  It  is  bodily  and  mental  —  pain,  guilt,  re- 
morse, despair,  lusts,  society,  etc. 

(b.)  It  is  natural  and  positive.  (Supra,  258-261.) 

(c.)  It  is  eternal,  just  and  proper,  benevolent, 
certain,  and  terrible,  Matt.  xxv.  46.  Mark  iii.  29, 
and  ix.  43,44.  Rev.  xx.  10.  (  See  also  the  texts, 
supra,  p.  258.) 

B.  Eternal  life,  or  the  eternal  reward  of 
the  righteous. 

(1.)    The  proof 

(a.)  Reason.  It  is  involved  in  the  proof  from 
reason  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

(h.)  Scripture.  Ps.  xxiii.  1-6;  and  lxxiii.  21- 
26,  Matt.  xxv.  46.  Jno.  iii.  14-16.  Rev.  xiv.  13, 
and  xxii.  5. 

(2.)  Terms  descriptive  of  the  eternal  abode  of 
the  righteous  and  its  blessedness. 

(a.)  The  place  is  called  heaven,  paradise,  my 
Father's  house. 

(&,)  Texts.  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4.  Heb.  iv.  9.  Rev.  vii. 
9-17;  and  clips.  XXI.  and  XXII. 

(3.)  Its  nature. 

(a.)  As  to  its  blessedness,  it  is —  (aa)  Negative 
—  freedom  from  sickness,  toil,  want,  suffering, 
sin  and  death;  and,  (bb)  Positive — as  regards 
knowledge,  holiness,  society,  God's  perfect  gov- 
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eminent,  and  employment.  Eev.  vii.  9—17 5  and 
chapters  XXI.  and  XXII.  ICor.  xiii.  9-12. 
1  Jno.  iii.  1-3. 

(5.)   It  is  eternal  and  progressive. 

(a)  Its  eternity  is  proved — first,  from  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  and,  second,  from  Scrip- 
ture. Matt.  xxv.  46.  Jno.  iii.  14-16,  36.  1  Jno. 
v.  ft --13.  Rom.  viii.  1.     John  v.  24. 

(b)  Its  progressiveness  is  proved  from  the  na- 
ture of  man ;  from  the  immensity  of  creation  and 
the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in 
our  redemption,  open  to  our  meditations;  and 
from  God's  relation  to  man. 

(c.)   Its  gradations. 

(a)  Reason  teaches  that  an  impartial  and  right- 
eous Father  would  graduate  His  rewards  in  accor- 
dance with  the  faithfulness  of  His  children. 

(b)  Scripture.  Heb.  xi.  6.  Rom.  ii.  6.  Matt, 
xxv.  14-30,  and  x.  40-42. 
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Analyses  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

First  Analysis. 

A.     The  Atonement,  the  Basis  of  the   Plan 
of  Salvation. 

B.     The  Benefits  of  the  Atonement. 

1.  Instruction:  (Wisdom.)  With  this  are  con- 
nected : (1)  Calling.     (2)  Illumination,  also 

termed  conviction. 

2.  Justification.    3.  Sanctijication.   4.  Redemption. 

C.    The  Instrumentalities  through  lohich  these 
Benefits  are  hestowed. 

1.  The  means  of  grace.  2.  The  Church.  3.  The 
Holy  Spirit.  4.  The  second  advent.  5.  The  res- 
urrection. 6.  Glorification.  7.  The  Judgment. 
8.  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  9.  Eter- 
nal death.  10.  Eternal  life. 

D.    The  Conditions  on  which  these  Benefits 
are  hestowed: 
1.  The  use  of  the  means  of  grace.     2.  Repent- 
ance.    3.  Faith. 

Secon  d  A  n  a  tys  is . 

In  this  analysis,  we  combine  the  benefits,  in- 
strumentalities, and  conditions,  as  given  in  the 
first  analysis,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  our  experience. 

1.  Galling,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
church  and  the  means  oforace. 
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2.  Illumination,  by  the  same  agencies,  the  cal- 
led using  the  means. 

3.  Faith,  on  the  part  of  the  illuminated. 

4.  Repentance,  on  the  part  of  the  believer. 

5.  Justification,  on  the  part  of  God. 

6.  Sanctiflcation,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  jus- 
tified using  the  means. 

7.  Final  redemption,  which  includes,  as  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment; —  (1)  The  second 
advent  —  (2)  The  resurrection  —  (3)  The  glori- 
fication of  the  righteous — (4)  The  final  judg- 
ment —  (5)  The  destruction  of  the  world,  and 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  —  (6)  Eter- 
nal death  —  and  (7)  Eternal  life. 


THE   END. 
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Page  18,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  read  congenita,  instead  of  edgenita. 
"     27,  line  13  from  the  bottom,  read  ml,  instead  of  rel. 
"     44,  line    6  from  the  top,  read  constitution,  instead  ofcostitution, 
"    44,  line     9  from  the  bottom,  read  rulers, 'instead  of  rules. 
"    54,  line     9  from  the  bottom,  read  vel,  instead  of  rel. 
"    63,  line     7  from  the  bottom,  read  different,  instead  of  difficult. 
"  102,  line  12  from  the  top,  read  Isa.  lv.,  instead  of  xlv. 
"  102,  line  17  from  the  top,  read  Eudokia,  instead  of  EudokiA. 
"  103,  line     3  from  the  top,  read  Eom.  xi.,  instead  of  Eom.  ii. 
"  104,  line     4  from  the  bottom,  read  external,  instead  of  eternal. 
"  105,  line  12  from  the  bottom,  omit  the  a,  before  reference. 
"  109,  line     9  from  the  bottom,  add  an  e,  to  prerequisit  . 
"  136,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  read  archaios,  instead  of  archairos. 
"  138,  "  6&7  from  the  bottom,  read  pretension,  instead  of  pretention 
"  215,  line  16  from  the  bottom,  read  privative,  instead  of  privitive. 
"  236,  line    8  from  the  top,  read  delirious,  instead  of  delerious. 
"  247,  line    7  from  the  bottom,  read  These,  instead  of  Thes. 
"  271,  line  14  from  the  top,  read  lb.  335,  instead  of  lb.  333. 
"  290,  line  12  from  the  top,  read  second  and  third,  instead  of  third 

and  fourth. 
"  291,  line  4  from  the  top,  read  third,  instead  of  fourth. 
"  307,  line  2  from  the  bottom,  read  Dogmaticians,  for  Dogmatitions. 
"'  311,  line  11  from  the  top,  read  differ,  instead  of  agree. 
"   313,  line  12  from  the  top,  read  whether,  instead  of  wether. 
'*  317,  line     5  from  the  bottom,  place  the    f   before  not, 'instead  of 

after  it. 
'*  327,  line     1  from  the  bottom,  read  distributed,  for  distribted. 
"  362,  line  11  &  13  from  the  top,  read  Chiliasm,  instead  of  Chilianism. 
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